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CHAPTER V, 
“ Oh! mother—yet no mother.”—SavaGeE. 

“T Hap no intention of offending you, dearest 
mother,” whispered Basil, when at length the sub- 
siding of Lady Annesley’s emotion seemed to justi- 
fy his addressing her. But, to his great surprise, 
on the withdrawal of her hands from her face to 
enable her to reply, her countenance had so com- 
pletely resumed its usual rigidity, that all apology 
appeared superfluous. 
into his own one of the hands which had been 
screening those stern features; but it was obstinate- 
ly fixed to her side. 

“ Believe me, I had no intention of offending 
you,” reiterated the young man, with still more 
earnest affection. 

“ Your excuses are a deeper offence than your 
indiscretion,” replied Lady Annesley, in a harsh 
voice. Your coming hither at all, has disturbed 
and thwarted me. Your conduct, now you are 
here, seems scarcely likely to reconcile me to your 
disobedience.” 

“ Dearest mother!” cried Basil, stung by her 
severity out of his habitual deference of reserve, 
“you well know that your wishes are laws to me, 
—that I would sacrifice my happiness here and 
hereafter for your sake,” 

“ You are a large talker, Basil,” interrupted 
Lady Annesley. “ It is easy to protest—easy to 
undertake services or sacrifices that can never be 


He now attempted to take | 
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* But I assure you, dearest mother, I should 
be well accommodated at Lyndhurst ; and it may 
_ be as well to be there in waiting for the coach. I—” 

* You will remain Aere, if you please!” inter- 
rupted Lady Annesley, in a cold and positive tone. 
“It is, as you observe, late ; and the hour is un- 
seemly for traversing the fields. The forest pro- 
duces inconvenient neighbours, and dangerous 
company. The illness of my poor Nicholas pro- 
ceeded, in the first instance, from a rough encoun- 
ter on the road, one evening at dusk, on his return 
| from conveying my letters to the post. I pray 
you, therefore, to remain here—” 

* Certainly, if such be your desire.” 

“ But not the less to hasten your departure at an 
early hour to-morrow. I will even take my leave 
of you to-night, Basil ; for I must watch through 
the small hours, to enable poor Dorcas to take 
some sleep ; and shall probably retire to rest just 
as you are stirring.” 

** As you please, dear mother,” replied the dis- 
pirited young man, perceiving by her tone and 
gesture that these words implied dismissal for the 
night. ‘ If you must indeed watch by the poor 
old man, I can understand that my presence here 
must be importunate. But if you would only per- 
mit me for this one night to take your place—” 

“‘T have already expressed my pleasure on that 
point.” 

“At least, since you judge me too restless or 
careless for a nurse, (though you used to praise 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





required of you. I requested you to abstain for 
the present, from visiting the Grange.—Yet, you | 
are here!” 

“ [have already explained my motives,” cried 
Basil, eagerly —“ already pledged myself to imme- 
(late departure. If you wish it, mother, I will | 
hot wait till to-morrow—I will be off this very 
night. I can return to Lyndhurst,—I can sleep at 
the inn. It is late. The fellow who brought my | 
baggage will scarcely be persuaded to return for 
t to-night. But early in the morning he shall be | 
here, in time to enableme tostart by the first coach.” | 
Lady Annesley gazed a moment upon the young | 


and handsome face, on which the most earnest sin- | 
— was painted at that moment. 

Abide here to-night, my son,” said she, calmly, | 
at the close of her scrutiny. 


Nore acquiescent,” 
NO. C.—TOL, 1X, 


my care when I waited upon yourself during your 


‘attack of ague last year,) at least, there is Han- 


nah to relieve you. Hannah is a stout, active, 
trusty girl, who would be none the worse for want- 
ing, occasionally, a night's rest.” 

‘She is not to be trusted. The young are ever 
inefficient watchers. With them ‘the spirit may be 
willing, but the flesh is weak.'— They have no 


distracting thoughts to keep their senses on the 


alert,—no cares to render them wakeful. They 
lay their heads on their pillows, and are in Heaven 
till morning ; and when they attempt the watcher's 
chair of penance, fancy their heads upon their pil- 
lows !” 

“If it be on that account you refuse my services,” 


“ Another time, be | observed Basil, “I promise you, mother, that I 


have cares enough in my keeping, both of my own 
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and of other people, to keep me as wakeful as you 
could desire.” 

Again did Lady Annesley intently examine her 
son. 

“ You have no right to have cares of your own,’ 
said she; “and I advise you to be cautious how 
you become care-keeper for others. Your own turn | 
will come. You have your share, Basil, in the | 
typical inheritance of the sons of Adam,—the 
thorns which the earth was condemned to bring 
forth in punishment for the sin of our common 
parents. Such is the commandment of a jealous 
Gov ! ee 

“TI am more in fear of the penalty entailed 
upon my head by the fall of man,” observed 
Basil, in a low voice, “than of having to an- 
swer for any sins of my own parents. But, as 
I said before, mother, if it be because you think 
me a sleepy-head that you deny me the pleasure of 
relieving your guard for this one night | 

“ Once and for all, it is not on that account,” said | 
Lady Annesley, in an angry voice; “ you were not | 
| 





wont, Basil, to be so pertinacious or 80 inquisitive. | 
Amend the fault before we meet again ; and show | 
me that it is already repented by immediate com- | 
pliance with my requests. Retire to rest, that | 
you may be stirring the earlier—Yonder is your | 
bed-candle.—Good night.’”— | 

Basil Annesley was conscious at that moment | 
of a choking sensation in his throat, such as he | 
had often experienced in childhood, when unjustly | 
chidden ; and which now almost suggested resistance | 
to authority thus harshly exercised. He remained 
a moment doubtful whether to fling himself at 
Lady Annesley’s feet, and implore a more motherly 
entreatment ; or stand forth reprovingly in all the 
energy of his youthful sense of her injustice, and 
hazard a still stronger appeal. But that momen- | 
tary pause recalled to his generous mind that his 
mother was harassed by fatigue, and care-worn 
by the danger of her faithful servant; and he deter- 
mined, as his filial piety had so often determined 
before, to submit and be patient. 

After imprinting a kiss upon the siender hand 
which, if no longer obstinately withheld from him, 
was far from encouragingly held forth, he took the 
candle from the marble table, hastily lighted it, 
and silently withdrew ; eager to give vent, in his 
own chamber, to the emotions contending in his 
heart. 

But on his arrival there, he was struck by the 
order in which his things were laid out for him; 
and the more than usual care with which his 
comfort had been provided for.— Hoping to obtain 
an interview with old Dorcas, and entreat her in- 
fluence with her lady, to obtain him his due share 
inthe family vigils, he strove to discover some de- 
ficiency entitling him to ring for assistance.—Im- 
possible! —Everything was in its place—everything 
forthcoming ; the kettle beside the fire,—the boot- 
jack and slippers beside the chair.— 

“IT can, at all events, summon Hannah, on pre- 
tence of wishing to be called before davbreak,” said 
he, musing. ; 

Having fulfilled his intention, he anxiously 
awaited the tap at the door, aunouncing the usually 
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assiduous attendance of the active damsel, 






But 
no knock was heard,—no Hannah made her ap. 


pearance ; and when, weary of waiting and hay. 
ing twice poked up the fire into a blaze to beguile 
his impatience, he ventured to ring again, the same 
silence prevailed. Nothing was audible but the 
shrill whistling of the wind in the old corridor : 
and now and then, a squeak and a scuffle among 
the merry mice, coursing each other ‘n brigades, 
by moonlight, in the deserted chambers above, 

A third time did Basil make the attempt, which, 
he trusted, would summon poor Dorcas for a mo- 
ment from the chamber of the invalid which lay 
at the extremity of an adjoining passage. But, Jo! 
when, instead of the expected tap, the door revolved 
slowly upon its hinges, it was his mother, and not 
her attendant, who stood before him !— 

“Are you in want of anything, that you thus 
disturb the house?’’—said she, gravely. “I thought 


| L had been careful in supplying all you could pos- 
| sibly need to-night.” 


“T merely rang for Hannah, to say that——” 


** Hannah has retired to bed, and Dorcas is retir- 
ing,” persisted Lady Annesley. ‘ When you re- 
leased me just now, I took up my post for the 
night beside the sick man ; satisfied that, having 
carefully arranged your room with my own hands 
previous to joining you at tea, no further atten- 
dance would be wanting.—Is there anything I can 
procure or do for you ¢”— 

* Could I have entertained the least idea, dearest 
mother, that you had already given yourself all 
this trouble on my account zi 

‘fT ask you again, is there anything further I 
can do for you ‘—Be quick !—My presence is re- 
quired elsewhere.”— 

* Nothing on earth.” 

* You rang, then, tosummon the girl fora need- 
less attendance ?” 

“T rang to request I might be called at the 
earliest hour of morning, to secure my obedience 
to your orders,” replied Basil, proudly. 

* Did you suppose that I should leave the hour 
of your rising tochance? Be satisfied !—You shall 
be called betimes. And now, let me entreat you 
to abstain from further disturbance. You are in 
the house of sickness—perhaps to become, before 
morning, the house of death !"— 

Basil stood confounded at the unmerited harsh- 
ness of his mother; and did not recover his self- 
possession for many minutes after Lady Annesley 
quitted the room. His heart was now sorer than 
before. He was more than ever stung by her se- 
verity, on finding it coupled with the vigilance of 
mother-love which had presided over the arrange- 
ments of his chamber. He felt that he must, in- 
deed, be a grievous offender, since the affections of 
her heart were thus controllable by the sternness 
of her displeasure. 

He now flung himself despondingly, into a seat 
before the fire ; and placing his feet upon the old- 
fashioned fender, and fixing his eyes upon the heavy 
brass dogs supporting the crackling logs—upon the 
hearth, tried to feel himself athome. It is strange 








_how often the habitation familiar to us from in- 


fancy, seems less familiar and less a home to us, than 
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the dwelling of the stranger. For the life and 
soul of him Basil could not feel at home. He 
kept dreading the reéntrance of his mother for 
further reprehension, yet equally feared to bolt the 
door against her return, least she should take of- 
fence at this seeming defiance. His very thoughts, 
underthe influence of such impressions, did not seem 
secure from her intrusion. There were subjects on 
which he felt afraid to ponder. There were people 
he dared not pass in review or recall with the ten- 
derness of memory, lest he should suddenly find 
the severe eye of Lady Annesley fixed upon his 
face, prepared to scan and scrutinize the nature of 
his feelings. 

Most people are conscious of the sort of disbur- 
thenment of thought and sentiment apt to follow 
a transition from cities to the country. In the 
quiet of the first night spent out of town, disjointed 
images reconnect tlremselves ; ideas and conclu- 
sions assume a regular train of thought ; and Basil 
experienced all the desire of one suddenly enfran- 
chised from the rabble and tumult of London, to 
dwell upon the course of recent events, and deter- 
mine more consideringly what portion of his loves 
and friendships had been lavished in vain. 

But it was no moment for such reveries. The 
dread of his mother’s reappearance was potent 
over his mind, as over that of a child the terror of 
a midnight apparition.—His thoughts were para- 
lyzed.—He could not even feel freely at that mo- 
ment.— 

Wondering surmises hastily traversed his brain 
with regard to the mysterious portrait he had 
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plexed, not when afflicted, that we delight in fire- 
gazing. At length, the warmth which imparted 
no pleasure, seemed to inspire energy : for, sudden- 
ly starting up, he recalled to mind that the surest 
way to win his mother’s confidence, was implicit 
obedience ; and that, in order “ early to rise,” it 


| was expedient to adopt the precept of “early to bed.” 


Midnight had already struck, previous to this 
good resolution ; and ere his head had been long 
upon the pillow, the first hour of morning was 
sternly announced by the crazy old clock gracing 
the stair-head adjoining his chamber. It was 
unlikely, however, that he should hear the 
striking of a second, for he was growing drowsy. 
Ilis cares assumed a less definite pressure ; and the 
shape of Esther hovered less visibly before his 
closing eyes. Easier in spirit—easy in position, 
he forgot the causes of maternal oppression and his 
own subservience to a Jew, and fell quietly asleep. 

His dreams, however, soon became unquiet. The 


| . . . 
expressive countenance portrayed by the minia- 


seen that evening, and the still more mysterious | 
light emanating from the dying embers on the 


emotions betrayed by his mother. Painfully- 
pleasing visions flitted before his eyes of the bright 
form of Esther—his own Esther,—his beloved 
Esther! But just as her eves seemed gazing into 
his, the creaking of the wainscot seemed to indi- 
cate from without the approach of Lady Annesley ; 
and the light of the fire appeared a reflection of 
that which had recently brightened the chamber, 
from the taper held in the hand of his mother 

The night was beginning to be tempestuous. As 
the moon had set, the winds were rising ;—beating 
menacingly against the crazy walls of the old 
Grange, as if todemand how they had dared so long 
to withstand the attacks of time and tide ; and roar- 
ing in the vast chimney, as though to inquire the 
meaning of an unwonted inmate in that room. 

By degrees, the storm rose into fierceness. The 
shrill whistling of the winds became a shriek ; and 
the arrowy pattering of sleet was heard sharply 
against the windows, 

Under this influence, the spirits of Basil became 
still more and more depressed. He was incapable of 
even the sensations of comfort imparted by a warm 
fireside, when listening to a storm without. He 
was an intruder in his mother’s house,—he was an 
alien from his mother's heart. Lady Annesley 

secrets in which she rejected his participation, 
—she had cares for which she disdained his so- 
lace—At that moment, Basil felt himself to be 
most unhappy. 


To sit and gaze upon the glowing embers, how- 


‘ 


*ver, afforded little consolation. It is when per-| in bed; and the momentary chill and movement 


ture, (its handsome features commingled with those 
of Abednego Osalez and of his own face,) seemed 
to mock and perplex his slumbers. Again did his 
stern mother harshly reproach him ; and strange 
voices seemed to mingle in mockery with her up- 
braidings. 

He woke: he started from his feverish pillow! 
The strange voices were easily explained by the 
fitful moaning of the storm, which now appeared 
to sink into the sobbing of despair,—now to rise 
into shrieks of eldritch laughter. But there were 
no faces around him to explain the visions of his 
disquiet. He was alone, with scarcely a gleam of 


hearth. 

In another moment, he would have sunk down 
again upon his pillow, and fallen once more 
asleep, but that his disturbed imagination con- 
ceived an idea, that the wailing which at first ap- 
peared that of the storm without, might after all 
be the expression of human suffering,—the plain- 
tive cries of the dying man. His mother might 
be exposed to the dreadful task of watching alone 
over an agonized bed of death !— 

He rose, and flung on his dressing-gown. Dis- 
pleased as Lady Annesley might be at his presum- 
ing to disobey her commands, he would not suffer 
this. He cou/d not forbear!'—He would insist 
upon sharing her vigils. Softly opening the door, 
he proceeded without a light along the corridor, 
hoping to attain the door of the apartment, which 
he knew to have been appropriated to the poor old 
man. But, as he advanced, he became again per- 
suaded that those mournful moanings really pro- 
ceeded from the gusts of the storm. Nay, as he 
approached nearer the chamber of sickness, these 
happened to have fallen into such momentary 
stillness, that the beating of his own heart seemed 
almost as audible, as he recognised, in the dead of 
the night, the stern voice of Lady Annesley reciting 
aloud, the prayers for the sick and grievously 
afflicted, beside the bed of the dying man. 

Retreating in haste to his chamber, as if un- 
worthy to share a task so solemn, Basil was soon 
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of his exploit seemed to have restored the power | 


of slumber; for he now slept heavily, and slep 
long.—How long he knew not: but a pale grey 
light was stealing into the chamber, when again | 
he opened his eyes 

And this time, he could not deceive himself. A 


face was bending over him, and peering into Ais, | 
There was 
no mistaking it for any one of the visages which > 


Not the ideal face of Esther however. 


had haunted his dreams ; or even for the rosy face 


of the damsel who, Lady Annesley had informed | 


him, was charged to rouse him at daybreak. It 
was an aged face, withered by time and sorrow— 
even that of his mother’s ancient gentlewoman. 

‘ Master Basil, I say,—dear Master Basil,” 
dueal the intruder, “I have been calling you 
these five minutes.’"— 

“ Thanks, Dorcas, many thanks.—I fear I have 
been sleeping heavily.—Send me my shaving-water, 
and I will be up directly. Is it late—or am I yet 
in time /”— 

“ Hush, Sir, speak softly, I beg of vou. My - 
lady has not been an hour in bed; and having 
forced her to take an anodyne draught after the 


dreadful night she has been passing, so as to ensure | 


her a few hours’ rest to meet her further trials, 


I am grievously afraid of having her waked.—No- | 
thing more injurious, Master Basil, than being dis- | 
and my | 


turbed when opiates are taking effect ; 
poor lady is in no state to bear further extremities. 
She has not slept till now, these five nights past ; 
nor enjoyed undisturbed slumber from the begin- 
ning of the poor old gardener’s illness.” 

* J will be very careful, Doreas. It had been 
already settled between us, that she was not to be 
disturbed for my departure. I will dress imme- 
diately, and shall have left the house without her 
knowing it. 

* It is not that, Sir.—I do not wish vou to go, 
Master Basil.—I want your help, Sir; I am in 
great trouble,—soretroubleand distress !”—faltered 
the old waiting-woman, drawing her hand across 
her eyes. 

** Tam inclined to thank Gop for your being 
here, Sir;—and yet I fear my lady 
forgive me for having even mentioned the subject 
to you.—But indeed, and indeed, Sir, such scenes 
are too much for her! It would go against my | 


conscience,—nay, I believe it is as much as her life | 


is worth—to wake her at this moment. 
Sir, I cannot manage him alone.” 

‘Are you in need, then, of my assistance for | 
Nicholas, Dorcas?” cried young Annesley. — *T will | 
be with you in a moment, , 

“ But you are not aware, 
prize you,—your kind, good heart, Master Basil, 
would be too much shocked :” 

“My dear Dorcas, it is not the first time I have 
seen adving man. Even my professional duties 
sometimes lead me to an hospital.” 

* Ay, ay, Sir! But not to a death-bed like this. 
It is a hard thing even for me, who have passed 
through enough and to spare of the sorry sights of 


Yet indeed, 





this world, to see my poor old fellow-servant in 


such a condition.—But for wvour young eyes, Master 
Basil, ——” 


— 


will never | 


| plished his toilet. 
Sir; I must first ap- | 
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“Only give me a moment to throw on my 
clothes, s ° 

“ I am not without hope, Sir, that, startled by 
your coming, whom he has not seen for months, 
Nicholas may so far recover his reason as to know 
you; and then, perhaps, he might compose hiim- 
self, ‘and be quieted without recourse to violent 
means,” 

“ To riolent means ?”—interrupted Basil. “ Js 
the poor fellow, then, bereft of his reason?” 

“ He has had repeated attacks of delirium 
throughout his illness. Yesterday morning, the 
professional gentleman who comes from South- 
ampton to visit him, found it necessary to place 
him under restraint. ‘Towards evening, he became 
calmer ; and my lady insisted upon releasing him 
from the strait-waistcoat. Infirm as he is,—feeble, 
/—dying,—she says his violence is merely that of 
w ords, and that he can do no serious injury to him- 
self or others.” 

“‘ Gracious Heaven!—My mother has been ex- 
posed, then, alone, throughout the night, to the 
violence of a lunatic!” 

‘* Nicholas was never known, even in his worst 
paroxyswns, Master Basil, to lift his hand, or even 
his voice, against my lady. Her presence seems 
to have a soothing power over him, beyond the 
authority or coercion of the physicians.” 

“ But w hy, Dorcas, did you not tell me all this 

last night 2” 
“T was sent to bed by my lady, Sir, tired and 
exhausted with struggling against him, without so 
much as an intimation of your arrival ; and I am 
convinced, that, after so anxiously keeping you 
away from the Grange lest you should witness 
this mournful scene, my lady was in hopes you 
would be off to London without obtaining any 
suspicion of the matter.” 

“ How strange !”—faltered young Annesley. 

“ My lady loves you too well, Master Basil, to 
bear vour being unnecessarily troubled.” 

** But herself, Dorcas ?” 

“ My lady is used to trouble—" 

** My dear, dear mother ! ”— 

“Show your affection, Sir, by lending me your 
assistance, and securing her a few hours’ sleep: 
she will wake refreshed and comforted. But unless 
I can prevail upon you to remain, I have not 
courage to undertake him alone, till the Doctor 
comes, 

Having persuaded the ancient gentlewoman to 
facilitate her own object by leaving him to dress 
and rejoin her, Basil hastily and anxiously accom- 
Hie was soon at the door from 
which he had so timidly retreated in the dead of 








‘ 


night. 


On entering the chamber, he perceived Dorcas 
stationed on one side the bed ; and, hidden within 
the curtains on the other, weeping and trembling, 
the stout servant girl, who had been left in charge 
of the maniac during her companion’s absence. 
The grey light of dawn dimly penetrated the scene ; 
falling chietly on the white head of the venerable 
sufferer, who was propped with pillows, and staring 
_ around him with the ghastly fixedness character- 
"istic of aberration of intellect. 
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“Po not be afraid of approaching him, Sir: he 
js quite harmless ! ”—said Dorcas, with the blunt- 
ness of a coarse mind, on seeing her young master 
hesitate beside the door, impressed by the patri- 


archal aspect of the old man, whose hoary beard | 


had been many weeks unshorn.— Besides, as I 
said just now, the surprise might do him good.” 

“My poor Nicholas!” faltered young Annesley, 
who had by this time reached the bed, 

“ Who called me ?”—demanded the patient, in a 
hollow voice. 

“J am sorry to hear you have been so ill, 
Nicholas,” persisted Basil, avoiding a direct reply, 
with a view to determine his power of recognition. 

Instead of answering, the old man fixed his_ 
glassy eyes upon the person who thus unexpect- 
edly presented himself; and for some moments 
did not vary the dull steadfastness of his gaze. 
At length, a gradual ray of intelligence seemed to 
brighten that soulless stare. 

“1 know you now /”—said he, in a low voice. 
“IT know you, and I tell you to begone!—What 
are you doing here ?—Must there be more blood 
upon your hand?—Has not my lord expressly 
hidden us spurn you from his gate?—But there 
needed no bidding of his: I would have done it 
untold !—Even J would not witness the shame of 
my young lady!” 

“My poor Nicholas, compose yourself!” said | 
Basil, in a soothing voice, bending kindly towards 
him. 

“Your poor Nicholas ?”—shouted the maniac, at | 
the top of his broken voice, causing young Annes- 
ley to start back.—“* How dare you call me your | 
poor Nicholas ’—How dare you attempt to cajole 
me’—Away with you !—Away, Jew !—I know 
you, [ tell you. When first your gold persuaded 
ie unsuspectingly to do your bidding, I thought | 
you a gentleman,—I thought you a man /—And 
now I spit upon you as a false and unbelieving 
Jew! Away, away, I say ; or there is strength 
enough still in the old man’s gripe to tear you limb 
from limb !” 

“For God’s sake, Mr. Annesley, Sir, get away 
from him !” screamed the girl, who, in the danger 
of another, lost sight of her own.— He will be 
the death of you, Sir !”— 

“He shall not go!—I have him fast?” cried 
the maniac, grasping the arm of the unresisting 
young man. 





i 
} 
| 


his arm from the grasp of the lunatic. 
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Basil Annesley was now becoming realiy inti- 
midated ; not by the sense of his own danger, 
but by the dread of obtaining surreptitious insight 
into the secrets of his mother. The word “ Jew,” 
—the allusion to blood,—to family sorrow,—to 
| family disgrace,—caused his own blood to thrill 
within his veins. 

* Be calm, my poor old friend,” faltered he, in 
an altered voice, without attempting to disengage 
“ Look 
at me, Nicholas !—Recall me to your mind !—Re- 
member little Basil—remember Basil Annesley !" 


_—A sort of how] instantly burst from the infuriated 


patient,—a howl terminating in a burst of frenetic 
laughter. 

** ANNESLEY, forsooth !"—cried he. ‘“ Poor fool, 
poor fool !—poor cover to shame,—poor blind, 
blind dupe !—Annesley ’—the victim of a cunning, 
paltry Jew! If your name be Annesley, again I 
say, away with ye!—Go hide yourself in the 
grave, as your father did before you! He swore 
he would !—He said nothing but death could 


| efface such dishonour ; a violent death—a_ bloody 


death. But the drops he shed in obtaining it, 
young man, wrought not half the anguish in the 
heart they burst from, that the tears of his repen- 
tant widow have wrung out of the depths of her 
own. Away with ye, I say again, and hide your- 
self,—child of the foulest father and guiltiest mother 
that ever called down upon the head of their off- 
spring the judgments of Gop !"— 

Basil Annesley shuddered as he listened. The 
trembling fingers of the delirious sufferer still 
griped his arm. But it was not their feverish 
hold which caused his heart to quail_—A heavy 
hand was upon his shoulder!—His mother stood 
beside him !— 

Disturbed from her slumbers by the dreadful 
cry uttered by her distracted charge, Lady Annes- 
ley had risen in haste, and hurried, in her night- 
dress, to his chamber.— 

She arrived there just in time to overhear the 
terrible revelations which had driven every tinge 
of colour from the cheeks of her son. 





CHAPTER VI. 


There are few sunnier or pleasanter mansions 
in the metropolis, than the one in Arlington Street, 
inhabited by the Maitland family ; overlooking 





“Indeed, Master Basil, it will be safer to leave 
the room,” —cried Dorcas, becoming terrified in her | 
turn, 

“ Basil ?—wwhat Basil? —ay, ay, another of her 
'ncks! She wants to impose him upon my lord as | 
his grandson ; but she cannot deceive me! I am 
hot yet so old, or so blind, as not to discover him | 
through all his disguises; and from the moment 
he attempted to take the life of my master’s son, I 
‘wore his own should not be safe if he came hither 
“gain.— And now [have caught you !—As usual 
4s usual—as of old—stealing into the house like 
a thief in the dark, when others are asleep,—others 
‘suffering and weeping ;—ay, weeping tears of blood 


“ the sorrows you have caused !—My poor young 
ady ‘*.... F 





the Green Park, across a trimly little garden 
belted with lilac bushes and evergreens ; but con- 
taining within, a scene of brighter seeming than 
the gayest London thoroughfare can supply. 

Impossible to conceive a stronger contrast than 
between the stern retreat of Sir Bernard Annes- 
ley’s widow, and the brilliant abode of Lord 
Maitland’s wife :—the one grim and gloomy as 
her own care-crazed destinies ; the other radiant 
with gilding and varnish, porcelain and or-molu, 
musical instruments, and fashionable caricatures : 
everything that modern luxury can supply to dazzle 
the eyes of Time with their senseless glitter. 

The Maitlands were, in most respects, showy 
people—heartless people—people of the day—such 
as might be expected in a family where the father 
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is on the turf, and the only duties of the mother's | 
life not discharged by proxy, are those of a pa- 
troness of Almack’s. Lady Maitland’s daughters — 
were the production of the governess ; Lord Mait- 
land's son, the work of Eton and Sandhurst ; and, _ 
considering the superficial second nature deriv- 
able from such sources, the young people were 
amiable enough. They did no harm in the world. 
It was not their own fault that they had never | 
been taught to do good. Their town residence 
was one of those pleasant houses which constitute 
a charming lounge for London idlers. There were 
always chat, scandal, and music waiting till called 
for at the Maitlands’. 

Before her daughters grew up, her ladyship had 
adopted the system of encouraging morning visi- 
ters to assist her in frittering away her leisure ;— 
and there appeared no pretext for suddenly Oppos- 


ing an obstacle to the tide of busy idleness she had | 


brought upon herself. It was impossible to say 
frankly—* I no longer desire young men to fre- 
quent my house, because my daughters are now 
young women; and if they see Laura and Lucy 


-eried John Maitland. 


Blencowe. “I never saw so cold or harsh 
woman as Lady Annesley.” 

“But where does one meet her, Captain Blen- 
cowe?” inquired Lucy Maitland, from the embroj- 
dery-frame at which she sat listening. 

‘“‘ Lady Maitland may perhaps have met her, five. 
and-twenty years ago. In our time, she has lived 
the life of a recluse.” 

“Then how came you to see her?” 

“T did not come. On the contrary, she came to 
seeme. When Basil had that attack of quingy last 
year, and was so near dying, I wrete to Lady 
Annesley, who hurried up to town. I was officiat- 
ing as his nurse; and yow to Heaven, that the 
sight of hersevere countenance and mourning dress, 
from morning till night, made me almost as ill as 
himself.—After sitting up with her half a night, I 
fancied | had been in the company of one of the 
familiars of the Inquisition !” 

“ By Jove, Blencowe—how you do romance!” 
“To conjure an ugly old 


woman, in a black bombazeen gown, into a familiar 


too familiarly, they may not be tempted to make | 


them their wives.” 
fered to go on, 
Besides, the spoiled child of the family, John 


The thing was, therefore, suf- 


Maitland the eldest son, was too devoid of rational | 
John - 
hated to be alone with his family. John was in| 


pursuits to dispense with constant society. 


the Guards—a fixture in London; and would have 
made himself a considerable nuisance to the fa- 
mily with whom he hated to be left alone, unless 
his pleasure had been duly studied. 

His brother officers had consequently the run of 
the sunny drawing-room in Arlington Street. As 
the Dowager-Colonel, old Carrington, often ob- 
served, “ there would have been no getting through 
the winter in town, without the Maitlands !”—a 
comprehensive popularity fatal to young ladies on 
their preferment. It is not often marriages take 
place in a family, where the daughters are only 
generalized as “the So-and-So’s.” _ 

“What the deuce has become of Annesley?” 
demanded John Maitland of Captain Blencowe, 
who was sitting with them in Arlington Street 
the day after Basil’s departure for Barlingham 
Grange. 

“Out of town,” was the careless reply. 

“I fancied that most of the holiday parties were 
broken up,” observed Laura Maitland, whose notion 
of country attraction consisted in a gay mansion, 
where thirty people sit down daily to dinner; ina 
hunting county with meets on the lawn,—or with 
billiards and private theatricals where the sporting 
is indifferent. 

“ Annesley is not gone to join a party. Annes- 
ley goes into the country to be privately flogged 
with his mother's apron-string !” replied Captain 
Blencowe, jocosely, | 

“To be tied to it, I suppose you mean,” observed 
John Maitland, who was sealing notes at a writing- 
table, where his mother had } 
tions. 


“I don't think she likes him well enough to 


een dictating invita- 


of the Inquisition !” 

“ How could I tell into what she might conjure 
me ? She had all the air of a practitioner of the 
Black Art !—However, with all Lady Annesley’s 
apparent harshness, if she be half so good a 
mother as nurse, Basil can have no fault to find 
with her.” 

“ But does he find fault ?’—inquired Lucy Mait- 
land, with interest. . 

“ Basil seldom finds fault with anything or any- 
body, for he is the best-natured fellow in the 
world. But I suspect that he would sooner ar- 
raign the Commander-in-chief, or the Commander- 
in-chief’s Commander-in-chiefissimo, than allude 
slightingly to his mother, Annesley is almost su- 
perstitious in his filial devotion.” 

John Maitland looked round from the writing- 
table with a significant gesture towards Blencowe, 
as if to implore silence on so delicate a topic in 
presence of his own mother ; while Lucy murmured 
something over her crochet work that sounded very 
like commendation. 

‘Tam sadly afraid young Annesley is likely to 
make a fool of himself!” sententiously interposed 
Colonel Carrington, who was inthe habit of estab- 
lishing himself, his half hour per diem, in Lady 
Maitland’s drawing-room, as much as a matter of 
routine, as he swallowed his morning dose of Har- 
rison’s gout mixture, or his evening digestion-pill, 
fancying that because the boys of the regiment 
were amused there, he must be amused there also ; 
for it had become a matter of course for every 
ensign, on entering the regiment, to fall in love 
with one or other of John Maitland’s sisters ; and 
if of sufficient fortune or connexions, to be ad- 
mitted as a lounger in Arlington Street, —the 
daughters favouring them as agreeable partners, OF 
the mother as eligible partners for life. 

If the Dowager-Colonel formed the same preten- 
sions as his younger and more acceptable brother 
officers, he was admitted with very different views. 
Old Carrington, the butt of the subalterns at mess, 


; was also the butt of the Maitlands drawing-room ; 
secure his company by coercive means,” retorted | nor did they seem aware how many people accept 
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. it as a sure indication of the ill-nature and ill- | window at the Club, with an east wind blowing in 


breeding of a society to have an established butt as 
s stimulant to its attempts at wit. 

One of the many ways in which the old beau 
lent himself to the fulfilment of their purposes, 
was by his jealousy of every good-looking young 
fellow who joined the regiment. Till Wilberton 
came, Annesley had been the object of his anti- 
pathy ; and Colonel Carrington still rarely neg- 
lected an opportunity of attacking Basil. 

On the present occasion, finding that no notice 
was taken of the first discharge of his battery, he 
hazarded a second fire. “I am afraid,” said he, 
more articulately, “young Annesley is likely to 
make a fool of himself,—which I sincerely regret. 
Let Lady Annesley be as disagreeable as she may, 
Basil is an only son, and the son of a gallant 
soldier. I should be sorry, indeed, to see his 
mother’s old age rendered miserable by his ruin.” 

“In what does Basil make himself a greater 
fool than the rest of us?” demanded John Mait- 
land, (Captain Blencowe being too much engrossed 
by Lucy’s work-basket to take up the cudgels in 
defence of his absent friend.) “ We are all toler- 
able asses, one way or other. For my part, I look 
upon Basil Annesley as the Solon of the battalion.” 

“Then give me leave to observe, that you say 
very little for the rest of us!” said the Colonel, 
crabbedly, settling his long throat in an old- 
fashioned stock. 

“ Pretty nearly as much as you deserve,” grace- 
lessly retorted young® Maitland. “ For instance, 
he does not ruin himself in perfumes and cosmetics, 
like Loftus, for the cultivation of whiskers that 
will not grow, and the dispersion of freckles that 
wil; or like Wilberton, in building cabs and 
Broughams for the pleasure of seeing those eternal 
erests and cyphers of his emblazoned in some new 
fashion. He does not set Graham’s in an uproar, 
night after night, by his bad play, like Blencowe 
yonder, who is whispering so low to Lucy that I 
conclude that neither of them hear what we are 
saying—” 

“ Did you speak to me 7” inquired Captain Blen- 
cowe, consciously, suddenly startiag up. 

_“ Nor does he, like you, my dear Colonel,” per- 
sisted John Maitland, “amuse the figurantes at 
rehearsal, by the stiff-jointed deliberation with 
Which he stalks out of the way when they are 
clearing the stage for action.” 

Colonel Carrington was, just then, troubled with 
so severe a fit of coughing, that he heard not a 
syllable of this rude attack. 

“You seein to have got your winter cough 

again, Colonel Carrington ?’’—said Laura Maitland, 
with pretended solicitude ; “you should try some 
Arabic lozenges,” 
7 ‘ Nonsense—lozenges !” interrupted her brother ; 
_ ~arrington’s cough proceeds from asthma. It 
‘8 4 very serious thing to trifle with a chronic 
asthma !” 


Pi have told you a hundred times, Maitland, 


the Dowager-Colonel ; “Cannot a man take cold 


f 


t it is nothing of the sort,” pettishly interrupted | 


Act, the cause of my catarrh, by throwing up the | Envy being meaner than Jealousy.” 


our faces, to shout to Harman in his cab about the 
issue of the pigeon-match. It would not have hurt 
him to get out, or you to go out, rather than run 
the chance of giving cold to twenty of your friends.” 

“And aggravating the habitual asthma of the 
twenty-first !—Well, well, my dear Colonel,—I'm 
sorry I mentioned it. I know it is a delicate 
point ;—and the men know it is a delicate point, 
particularly on field-days, and in a high wind. 
However, many poor fellows in the prime of life 
are subject to gout and asthma. Many besides 
yourself suffer from gout and asthma before they 
are fifty :—don't they, mother ?” 

* Have you finished sealing those notes, John?” 
demanded Lady Maitland, by way of motherly in- 
terference. 

“ All those that signify: all the elder sons and 
young baronets of decent estate have been des- 
patched. I left the younger brothers and Irish 
dowagers to the last, in’ case the seal should get 
too warm, and myself too /ukewarm, to escape the 
charge of slovenliness—We shall still do very 
well, however, for a ‘Lady Maitland requests 
the honour of Lord George Rawdon’s company 
to a small early party on Friday next:’ for 
if Rawdon were not a Lord George, I suppose we 
might give him a wafer at once.” 

“What was that you were saying about gout 
and asthma, Colonel Carrington ?’—demanded 
Lady Maitland, conceiving in her turn, that it 
might be as well to change the conversation. 

‘“*[ was saying,” interposed the Colonel—choos- 
ing, for his own sake, to misunderstand her,— 
“that it is a lamentable thing young Annesley 
should be making such a fool of himself.” 

“That is the third time you have repeated 
yourself, Carr, my fine fellow !” said young Mait- 
land, completing the sealing of the last note ; 
“and I see you are determined we should ask ques- 
tions. Yousha’n't be kept in suspense any longer. 
How is Annesley likely to make a fool of himself 
—when,—where ?—Make haste !—say your worst, 
and put him and «us out of our pain.” 

“T don’t understand you, Maitland,” said the 
Colonel, again settling his head uneasily in his 
stock: “I know no more than yourself of his 
proceedings. The rehearsals I attend you attend 
also: and for once that J set foot in Graham's, 
you are there twenty times!” 

“ But is there anything that commits Mr. An- 
nesley more than the rest of the world, in frequent - 
ing either of those places?” inquired Lucy Mait- 
land, addressing her question directly to Captain 
Blencowe,—as much as to say, “ If you love me, 
take the part of your friend ;” which, if he loved 
her, he was the less likely to do. 

“T trust not—being therein as great a delinquent 
as himself,” rejoined Blencowe. “ But those who 
want to hear Annesley abused, need only listen to 
Wilberton and Carrington—one of whom is jeal- 
ous of him, and the other envious.” 

“Which of them is envious?” inquired Lucy 
Maitland, looking archly up from her work. 


Without having an habitual asthma ?— You are, in | “The man with the least mind of the two;— 
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Miss Maitland shrugged her shoulders, as if to | 
imply the slightness of mental distinction between 
the young Ensign and old Colonel. 

“ Wilberton is envious of Basil,” resumed Cap- | 
tain Blencowe ; “ because he is luckier at tennis | 
than himself. Carrington is jealous of him ; be- 
cause——. But you turn away, Miss Maitland! | 
Have you no curiosity to learn why Carrington is | 
jealous of him ?’— | 

“ None in the world !” 

“ Nor even any to ascertain what Carrington is | 
evidently dying to tell,” added Captain Blencowe, | 
“concerning poor Annesley’s modes and method | 
of playing the fool 7” 

“Still less! I have great faith in the judgment | 
of a man so much older than myself as Colonel ! 
Carrington,” replied Lucy, trying to command | 
emotions of either anger or sympathy ;—* but it | 
would require far more to persuade me that a 
person so universally liked in the world, and loved | 
in the regiment,—whom we see almost daily, and | 
always in soreasonable a mood and with such gentle- 
manly habits and feelings,—is disgracing himself.” | 

“My dear Lucy, you are very severe! You | 
forget to whom you are speaking,” observed her | 
brother with mock gravity. | 

“T am speaking to three or four of the intimate | 
friends of Mr. Annesley,” persisted the young lady, | 
blushing deeply. | 

“We flatter ourselves, that, however grand that | 
title may appear to you, we have higher qualifica- | 
tions,” retorted John Maitland. “ We flatter | 
ourselves, (at least so the peerage entitles us,) that 
we are ‘ALL honourable men. We flatter ourselves, 
that we a// ‘play the fool, as Carrington calls it, | 
if not to our heart’s content, to the content of our 
enemies—viz., to the heart’s content of our inti- 
mate friends. You are consequently personal, Miss 
Lucy Maitland, shamefully personal, when you 
talk about Annesley’s * disgracing’ himself, because 
his friend yonder says he is playing the fool. | 
Understand for the future, my dear little sister, that 
nobody disgraces himself now-a-days, whose name 
does not appear in the Saturday Gazette or the Sun- 
day newspapers.” 

“Then Basil Annesley is safe, I suppose,” said 
the old Colonel, spitefully, giving his head this 
time a shake in his stock, as violent as though he 
were trying the strength of the vertebra,—*“ for he | 
is too insignificant, in point of fortune and family, | 
to achieve either of these evils.” | 

“I was sure you would claim exemption for | 
him, Carr, on some friend/y grounds or other!” | 
cried John Maitland, laughing outright. “ But | 
take courage! Insignificant as we all are, no one 
knows at what honours we may arrive. The least 
people, as well as the greatest, pretend now-a-days 
to the distinction of bankruptcy. The fellow who 
supplies cigars to the door steps of the club, was | 
threatening the other day to betake himself to 
Basinghall Street, if we did not all square accounts 
with him ; and I never fee] certain, any Saturday 
night of the year, of not seeing the name of ‘ Tuomas 
Joun Maititanp, Lonp Maittanp, horse-dealer,’ 
figuring in the list of private defaulters, which 
would be a bore, vou know, on opera night!” 





| 
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“Lord Maitland would not be the first peer of , 
the realm who has appeared in the Gazette,” ob. 
served Blencowe, accepting his friend’s arguments 
as a joke, by an attempt at rejoinder ; seeing 
that, in a mansion so splendidly furnished, having 
three servants in gay liveries waiting in the hall, 
and a butler on the stairs, it was impossible to treat 
it as earnest. It is true he had heard it rumoured, 
that two of these domestics were bailiffs, in family 
liveries, exercising their guardianship in behalf of 
John Doe and Richard Roe, over the family plate, 
But the same scandal was astir of one or two other 
noble houses of his acquaintance, where he knew it 
to be groundless ; and of all the “ truths stranger 
than fiction” of fashionable life, few appear less 
credible to novices, than the facility of keeping up 
appearances, with a rent roll of twenty thousand 
a-year, on which twenty-five thousand a-year is 
owing. 

It seemed impossible even to Blencowe—even to 
the old Colonel of so many years’ London experi- 
ence,—that there could be any want of money in a 
house where the dinners were so excellent, the 
establishment so brilliant. Lady Maitland had 
her diamonds and her opera-box,—the girls their 
saddle-horses and French maids. The rooms in 
Arlington Street were bright with exotics,—the 
evening parties frequent,—the morning luncheons 
luxurious. No finer grapes or pine apples were 
eaten, no older sherry drunk in London, than 
were to be found every day at three o'clock, at the 
service of the lounging assotiates of young Mait- 
land. 

Whatever was newest and prettiest in fashionable 
attire, was first worn by Lady Maitland and her 
daughters. Whatever appeared that was attrac- 
tive, in the way of books, music, work, gaudy 
annuals or fashionable engravings, was to be found 
on their table. They ordered everything without 
regard to expense,—as is usually the case with 
persons who order on credit. They denied them- 
selves nothing. Such good-natured people as the 
Maitlands have seldom courage to be niggardly in 
their care of their own comforts. No wonder, 
therefore, that they had troops of friends and hosts 
of pleasant acquaintances : 

For men, like butterflies, 

Show not their mealy wings but to the summer ; 
and in a house where all was so decidedly sum- 
merish, the butterflies called men naturally 
abounded. 

On entering the doors in Arlington Street, when 
open for parties, they were saluted with the sound 


_of music, the sparkling of lights, the blandishments 


of youth and beauty. Luxury was enthroned there 
in all her effulgence of bravery,—a very Circe in 
her fatal charming !— 

Nevertheless, had the dull old Colonel or smart 


_ young Captain been clearer of observation, they 
must have noticed, that, at the incautious sally of 


her son, the brows of Lady Maitland suddenly con- 
tracted ; and might have chanced to remember the 
adage, that “ many a true word is said in jest.” 
| They saw nothing, however, but the accustomed 


| cheerfulness of the room, and mirthfulness of its 


inmates; for, having dined with the Maitlands the 
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ing day,—admired the splendour of the | 
family plate, and the number of racing-cups on the | 
buffet, they had complimented Lord Maitland too | 
sincerely on the excellence of his hock and claret, | 
totreat otherwise, than as an exquisite jest, the idea | 
of his appearing in the Gazette. | 

« What a cursedly stupid invention, mother, is | 
this new taper-stand !” added John Maitland, after , 
burning his fingers in attempting to put out the | 
light with an extinguisher of silver filigree. “ You | 
really ought to obtain a premium from Baldock, | 
Fogg, and Emanuel, for trying to bring their stupid | 
novelties into fashion.” 

“ Considering that it was you, John, who broke | 
the stand of old Sevres, which that one in your | 
hand was bought to replace,” said Lady Maitland, 
—(“a bijou, a positive bijou,—which cost fourteen 
guineas,—whereas the taper in your hand was | 
only five,) the less you say on the subject the 
better!” 

“Don't be in a rage, my dear good mother!” 
remonstrated the graceless guardsman. ‘ Consider 
fora moment your obligation to me, for affording | 
you a pretext for the purchase of a new bauble,— | 
the fifty-second, I rather think, in the course of | 
the year. You are the Providence of the rococo 
shops !—You know very well that Emanuel would 
send here to inquire after your health, were two 
days to pass without your carriage having stopped 
at his door!” 

“T wish you would not talk such nonsense !” 
said Lady Maitland, really angry. “It is by 
these kind of assertions you persuade your father 
into a belief of my extravagance ; when} if the | 
truth were told, I might have purchased a service | 
of old Sevres, and dozens of filigree stands with | 
the sum which “s 

“ Well, well!—we are all silly enough in our 
way, it seems, as well as Basil Annesley,” inter- | 
rupted young Maitland, more delicate about the. 
hetrayal of his own weaknesses, than in discussing 
those of other people. “ I don’t pretend not to be 
extravagant. Like Othello’s handkerchief,— I 
had it from my mother,’ ” 

“You deserve to have a severe scolding from 
your mother, John,” said his elder sister, (rising 
from the table, where she was emblazoning with 
cobalt, vermillion, and gold, escutcheons for an | 
heraldic illustration of the baronial houses of Eng- 
land, to grace a costly album,) fancying it was 
her brother's allusions which at that moment drove 
Lady Maitland from the room ; nor was it till, ten 
uinutes afterwards, her ladyship made her reap- 
pearance with a portion of the broken inkstand, to | 
exhibit to Colonel Carrington the exquisite beauty 
of one of its groups of bergéres galantes, that Laura | 
discerned her mistake. 

But Lady Maitland was mistaken also. Instead 
of obtaining sympathy from the old beau, she found 
him chin-deep in further scandal respecting Basil 
Annesley, ~ 
we that Verelst is a clever artist,” he was 

““tving as she entered. “ But the passion for | 
oan 's not strong enough, at Annesley’s age, to 
ian his devoting hour after hour to the 

¥ of an obscure Jew.” 
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“JT don’t believe Verelst to be a Jew,” said 
Blencowe, coldly. 

“ His wife, at least, is a Jewess,” said Carring- 
ton; “and so, doubtless, are his daughters. The 
girl for whom Annesley obtained admission into 
the choruses at the Opera was called Esther, and 
her sister's name is Salome.” 

“The great Newton’s name was Isaac; but I 
never heard that he wasa Jew. What's in a name? 
A rose, (or Esther,) by any other name would smell 
as sweet,” cried John Maitland. “ Faugh! give 
me an ounce of civet !—Who would fancy we 


were talking of filthy Jews!” 


At that moment, Lady Maitland insisted upon 
exhibiting her fragment of Sevres, which excited 


little interest with the Dowager-Colonel, who was 


preparing a new assault. 

“ Annesley’s protegcée did not have much success, 
I fancy ”’’—said he, addressing young Maitland. 

“Asif you were not perfectly aware, my dear 
fellow, that she had not even the opportunity for 
failure! The poor girl was so terrified by the 
impudence of a set of old fellows—yourself, I fancy, 
among the rest—amateurs, as they call themselves, 
who used to stare her out of countenance at rehear- 
sal, that, on the eve of her appearance in Otello, 
she was seized with a fever from mere affright ; 


_and was far nearer giving up the ghost than assist- 
ing in softening (in A, Minor) the hard heart of 
Signor Brabantio!” 


*T recollect now !—a footlight panic, as the thea- 


trical people call it,” said the old Colonel, with 


another nervous twist of the neck within his 
stock. 

** No such thing !—Esther Verelst had not so 
much as a glimpse of the footlights!” cried Blen- 
“She never even attended a 
full-dress rehearsal. Nay,so far from Annesley hav- 
ing recommended her to the managers as you sup- 
pose, or assert, I never saw a man more shocked 
than he was on recognising her in her shabby old 
brown pelisse among the chorus-singers. The poor 
virl, who had been singing last year at the Ancient 


Concerts, and knew the importance to her family 
-of doubling her salary, had obtained an engage- 


ment unknown to any one ; very little surmising 
the difference between an Ancient Concert singer, 
and a Chorus girl of the King’s Theatre, at half-c- 
guinea a-week ?” 

“ Poor Esther!—she was far too good for a 
chorus girl!” said John Maitland, with good-na- 
tured interest ;—* too good a singer, and too good 
a girl 

“ She soon, however, found out her mistake : and 
it was then that Annesley protected her, and tried 
to get her engagement broken. Esther was too 





efficient a performer, however, to be readily dis- 


pensed with : and, I believe, nothing short of the 
utter incapacity produced by her dangerous illness, 
would have softened in her favour that nether 
mill-stone, a managerial heart.” 

“And what has become of this poor girl? de- 
manded the elder Miss Maitland,—Lucy being too 
much interested in the question, to adventure the 
inquiry. 

“ That you had hetter inquire of Annesley, on 
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his return to town,” said the old beau; “ for he 
never leaves her father’s house.” 

“And who is her father?’ persisted Laura 
Maitland. 


“A foreign artist, whom Annesley picked up, | 


| 


“Tt seems to me, my dear John,” said she, s¢jjj 
remonstrating with her brother, “ that the man, 
not too proud to give lessons to Mr. Basil Annes. 


ley, need not be too proud to afford them to Laura 


when a boy, at some foreign university—Jena, or 


Géttingen,—or wherever he was brought up.” 
“ Verelst was Basil Annesley’s drawing-master, 
when a student at Heidelberg,” said Blencowe, 


firmly ; “and, like half the artists of half the coun- | 
rington has been offered three times the price of 


his picture ?”—observed Laura, less reverently than 


tries in Europe, is a man of large family and 
moderate means. He got into some political scrape 


at Heidelberg, and fled to this country : so he says 


at least. 


But all foreign refugees in England talk | 


of political scrapes, as more popular here than | 


any other. In England, he knew only Annesley, 


and another chap or two, to whom he had given | 


lessons at Heidelberg: but Basil appears to be the | 


only one of them who profited by his lessons, or 
chose to recollect his old master: and the first 


thing we heard of Verelst, was a raffle proposed at 


the Club for one of his pictures—won, by the 
way, by Carrington ;—and a beautiful thing it 
Was.” 

“ Yes!—I have been offered three times the up- 
set price of that picture by several engravers,” said 
the Colonel, with an air of complacency ; “but I 
never chose to part with it.” 

* As Verelst and his family are starving, you 
might, at least, have obtained him an order for a 
copy,” observed John Maitland. 

* In order that my own might never afterwards 
be considered an original?” said the Colonel, 
gravely. 

“And what then? You would have puta hundred 
guineas in the poor fellow’s pocket, without taking 
one out of your own,—which you know, Carr, you 
would as soon part with, as with your life’s-blood !” 

*On the contrary,” retorted the Colonel—* I 
bought, last summer, a set of sporting sketches of 
Verelst, which had been previously offered to your- 
self, and rejected.” 

* Ay !—because you got them at half-price ; 
whereas J had the decency to reject them, because, 


not having the money to pay for them, I thought | 
I should be an ugly customer for a poor fellow like | 
retorted his sister ; “ but I assure you, John——" 


Verelst.”’ 

** Quite right!” interposed Lucy. 

* But why did you never mention this artist, or 
his works, to us, John ¢” inquired her sister. 

* Because I considered that young ladies ought 
not to have pocket-money enough to enable them 
to buy pictures,” replied John Maitland ;—* and 
to the minor relief of Missish charity, such a man 
as Verelst would never stoop. He has the soul of 
a genius, and the courage of a lion !’—— 

“Which does not, however, appear to be shared 
by his family,” observed Laura; “ since you say 
that his daughter wastootimid to sing at the Opera?” 

“ Esther is a bit of a lioness, I admit, in her 
way,’ said Captain Blencowe, with a smile ; add- 
ing, in a lower voice, and with a glance at the old 
Colonel—“ But what chance has even a lioness, 
when opposed to a set of tigers?” 

Miss Maitland did not choose to hear, or, at all 
events, to smile, as he expected. 


_ business. 
up some quartettes with Colonel Loftus, and Sir 


Maitland. I want a drawing-master.—Mamm, 
has promised me a drawing-master—” 

“But how do you know, my dear, that this 
Verelst man is a competent master?” interrupted 
Lady Maitland. 

“Do you not hear, Mamma, that Colonel Car. 


feelingly. 

“A man may paint very well himself, and have 

. . ” e . 

great conceptions of his art, observed the old Co. 
lonel, “ who is incapable of imparting instruction 
to others.” 

“Very sensibly observed!” remarked Lady Mait- 
land, who appeared to have no great leaning to- 


wards the indigent drawing-master. 


* At all events, one might do something for the 
daughter,” observed Lucy. “If she sang at the 
Ancient Concert last year, she must understand her 
We have long been talking of getting 


Watkin. Miss Verelst might be of material use to 


—us.—Supposing I write to engage her?” 


“ You are very easily interested, my dear Lucy, 


for Basil Annesley’s protégée!” said her brother, with 


a shrug of the shoulders. ‘“ You are not half so 
good to mine !—I have two or three chorus-singers 
to recommend to you. 

* But not the daughters of meritorious artists in 
distress,” said his sister, with indignation. 

“The ‘meritorious’ and ‘ distress’ you have 
taken solely upon Blencowe’s showing; who never 
tells truth but once a-week—and this is not his 
day. However, if you mean to oblige Annesley— 
who, I know, is a vast favourite of yours—you will 
scarcely effect it by bringing Esther Verelst into 
contact with Colonel Loftus, or any other fine gen- 
tleman of the staring Carrington School. Believe 
me, he would much rather let the whole family 
starve in decent privacy.” 

“It is easy enough for fine gentlemen of the 
prating Maitland School to talk lightly of starving,’ 


At that moment the butler, having entered the 
room, whispered, more closely than is usual for 
butlers to whisper in drawing-rooms, a message to 
Lady Maitland. 

“ Tell him Lord Maitland is out,” was her lady- 
ship's audible reply. 

“I have told him so repeatedly, already, my 
lady,” was the butler’s rejoinder. “ He particularly 
wishes to know whether his lordship dines at home.” 

“ Of course he does,—yet stay—I really cannot 
tell,” said her ladyship, apparently enlightened by 
her second thoughts. “ But if Lord Maitland does 
not dine at home, he dines at White's.” 

The butler left the room noiselessly, as every 
well-bred ghost and well-bred butler retreats from 
sight ; and Laura Maitland again renewed her in- 
terrogations respecting Basil’s Esther. “ Wasshe 
handsome or ug!y—tall or short—her voice a 9- 


| prano or mezzo soprano ?”— 
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“ She is a monstrous pretty girl, with a mon- 
strous pretty voice, I can tell you; or Annesley 
would not have worn himself out at elbows paying 
debts for her father,” cried John, almost out of pa- 
tience with her pertinacity. 

«] never heard anything so impertinent,” now 
burst from the lips of Lady Maitland, who was 

in colloquizing in whispers with the mysterious 
butler. ‘* Tell him I never see people on business! 
_If he call to-morrow at breakfast, Wilson, (say 
Lord Maitland breakfasts at eleven,) he will be 
most likely to see him.” 

“] rather think not, my lady ; for my lord par- 
ticularly desired that this person might never be 
admitted to him,” said the grave Mr. Wilson with 
malice prepense, to avenge certain unexpiated 
wrongs of his own upon her ladyship, and her 
ladyship's daughters. 

“Tell him what you are desired!” said Lady 
Maitland, in a haughty tone. 

“T have done my best to send him away,’ said 
Wilson. “ But he has stationed himself in the 
library, my lady, and will not leave the house. 
He says it is essential (if my lord is real/y out) 
that he should have an audience of your ladyship.” 

“ ] shall certainly not expose myself to an inter- 
view witha stranger—a man of whom I know no- 
thing!” said Lady Maitland, with manifestly in- 
creasing agitation. 


“What is all this, mother?” inquired John, 


who had now caught here and there a few words 
of the conversation. 

“ Merely that there is a person below, who in- 
sists upon seeing your father.” 

“Some impertinent fellow of a tradesman, I 
suppose, with a large account to make up; (they 
have always large accounts to make up!)-—Well ! 


—we insist too, Wilson !—We insist upon his tak- | 


ing himself off! Lord Maitland is not, and Lady 
Maitland does not choose to be, at home.” 


“It is not a tradesman, Sir,” said the butler | 
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aloud, for the benefit of the party. “If it had 
been a tradesman, I should not have presumed to 
| trouble her ladyship. The gentleman came in his 
own carriage, which is still at the door.” 

“* My tailor always visits me in his cab,” said 
Blencowe, “except when he brings his bill, when 
he comes in his chariot.” 

“ If your tailor drive such a deuced fine pair of 
| bloods as this fellow,” said John Maitland, who, 
| from the front drawing-room, had taken a survey 
|in the interim of the equipage of the mysterious 
| guest, which was waiting at the door,—“ he is less a 
| tailor than you take him for!” 

“ Go down and speak to him, John,” said Lady 
Maitland, by this time reassured. “ I daresay it 
is somebody out of Yorkshire, about electioneering 
business.” 

And for once—moved, perhaps, by some la- 
tent curiosity of his own, to ascertain the proprie- 
tor of such a capital pair of horses,—young Mait- 
land exhibited the utmost alacrity of filial obe- 
dience. 

When he had left the room, old Carrington, who 
was inquisitiveness itself, began to fidget in his 
stock to a degree that almost threatened disloca- 
tion to his ostrich-like throat. At one moment, he 
had been on the point of offering Lady Maitland to 
accompany her son. To assuage his restless curi- 
osity concerning the pertinacious visiter, he had 
no resource but to fall once more upon the Verelsts, 
in the hope of picking a third course of scandal 
out of the remnants of the feast. 

Just, however, as he was beginning,—* I am 
assured by Loftus that Verelst’s second daughter— 
that beautiful Salome,” he was again interrupted. 
With a face pale as death, John Maitland rushed 
back into the room. 

** Why could you not tell me at once, mother,” 
said he, sinking into a chair, “that it was that 
| damnable A, O.!”— 


( Zo be continued.) 











ZANONI.* 


We have the authority of the author for saying 


that this work “is a romance, and not a romanee ; | 


a truth for those who can comprehend it, and an 
extravagance for those who cannot.” There is 
another category, in which we place ourselves. 
The work is a wild and overdone extravagance, 
with a liberal mixture of the true and the beauti- 
ful ; of eloquence and poetry. The author appears 
to entertain some apprehension that his work will 
hot be popular ; and this instinct is probably just. 
The Story was begun some years since in a Maga- 
Zine, now deceased ; but it did not go far, and what 
was printed appears to us (from recollection) to 
have undergone considerable alteration. When 
the supernatural machinery is dismissed, the story 
‘8 very simple. Gaetano Pisani was a violinist, 
who gained a humble livelihood by playing in the 
* By Sir 
Otley, 








E. L. Bulwer. Three volumes. Saunders 


orchestra of the great theatre of San Carlo in 
Naples. He was a man of fine genius for his art ; 
but simple, awkward, grotesque, unworldly ; 
“an inspired idiot,” a small Beethoven in his 
enthusiasm for music, and in eccentricities of char- 
acter ; and a Mozart in guileless simplicity. 
Between the Neapolitan musician and his instru- 
ment, there was an indissoluble connexion, an 
entire blending of souls. He might most appro- 
priately have sung, “ My fiddle and me.” Yet his 
violin was only dear, because it gave voice to his 
music. 

You could not separate the man from his music; it 
was hiwself. Without it, he was nothing, a mere ma- 
chine. With it, he was king over worlds of bis own. 
Poor man, he had little enough in this! 

This minor Paganini, grotesque, awkward, and 
half-idiot as he seemed, had gotten him a wife, and 
was the happy father of one fair child; of Viola, 


| the lovely heroine of this story. 
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What is more strange yet, his wife was a daughter of 
quiet, sober, unfantastic England ; she was much younger | 
than himself; she was fair and gentle, with a sweet 
English face; she had married him from choice, and | 
(will you believe it?) she yet loved him. 

The marriage was not, after all, so wonderful. 
The girl was the natural child “of parents too 
noble (?) ever to own her,” and she had been sent 
to Italy to learn the art by which she was to live. 
She was harshly treated ; “and poor Pisani was 
her master, and his voice the only one she had 
heard from her cradle that seemed without one 
tone that could scorn or chide.” 

And so—well, is the rest natural! Natural or not,— 
they married. This young wife loved her husband ; and, 
young and gentle as she was, she might almost be said 
to be the protector of the two. From how many dis- 
graces with the despots of San Carlo and the Conserva- | 
torio had her unknown officious mediation saved him! 
In how many ailments—for his frame was weak—had 


she would wait at the theatre, with her lanthorn to light | 


him, and her steady arm to lean on ;—otherwise, in his 


abstract reveries, who knows but the musician would | gossips of the city; dividing their thoughts with 


have walked, after his “ Siren,” into the sea! 
The Siren was an opera upon which the despised 


violinist had laboured for years; and when his | 


beautiful daughter, at the age of sixteen, her musi- 
cal education having been completed, under the pa- 
tronaze of a Cardinal-Virtuoso, who had discovered 
her talent, appeared in this piece, and with the 
most brilliant success, the poor musician was nearly 
crazed. The affair had been charmingly contrived 
by the affectionate Viola, and Pisani was not 
aware of his triumph until it was complete. 


He feels that by the breathless stillness of that mul- wherever it is directed.—It is impossible, in a few 


titude—he feels it even by the lifted finger of the Car- 
dinal. He sees his Viola on the stage, radiant in her 
robes and gems—he hears her voice thrilling through the 
single heart of the thousands ! But the scene—the part 
~the music! It is his other child—lis immortal child 
—the spirit-infant of his soul—his darling of many years 
of patient obscurity and pining genius—his masterpiece 
-—his opera of the Siren! 

At one time during the representation, the suc- 
cess of the opera had appeared more than doubtful. 
There are always, in every theatre, rivals to a new 
author, or a new performer. 


A hiss arose ; it was partial, it is true, but the signi- | : 
| presented, as the being of poetry and of the transcen- 


dentalism of antiquity. 


ficant silence of all applause seemed to forebode the 
coming moment when the displeasure would grow con- 
tagious. It was the breath that stirred the impending 
avalanche. At that critical moment—Viola, the Siren 
queen, emerged for the first time from her ocean cave. 
As she came forward to the lamps, the novelty of her 
situation, the chilling apathy of the audience—which 
even the sight of se singular a beauty, did not at the 
first arouse--the whispers of the malignant singers on 
the stage, the glare of the lights, and more—far more 
than the rest—that recent hiss, which had reached her 
in her concealment, all froze up her faculties and sus- 


pended her voice. And instead of the grand invocation | 


into which she ought rapidly to have burst, the regal 
Siren, retransformed into the trembling girl, stood pale 
and mute before the stern cold array of those countless 
eyes, 

At that instant, and when consciousness itself seemed 


about to fail her—as she turned a timid beseeching | 
glance around the still multitude—she perceived, in a 


box near the stage, a countenance which at once, and 
like magic, produced on her mind an effect never to be 
analyzed or forgotten. It was one that awakened an 
indistinct haunting reminiscence, as if she had seen it in 
those day dreams she had been so wont from infancy to 


indulge. She could not withdraw her gaze from tha; 
face; and as she gazed, the awe and coldness that had 
before seized her, vanished, like a mist from before the 
sun. 

In the dark splendour of the eyes that met her own 
there was indeed so much of gentle encouragement, of 
benign and compassionate admiration ; so much that 
warmed, and animated, and nerved ; that any one— 
actor or orator—who has ever observed the eifect that 
a single, earnest, and kindly look, in the crowd that js 
to be addressed and won, will produce upon his mind, 
may readily account for the sudden and inspiriting in. 
fluence the eye and smile of the stranger exercised on 
the debutante. 

And while yet she gazed, and the glow returned to 
her heart, the stranger half rose, as if to recall the 
audience to a sense of the courtesy due ‘o one so fair and 
young ; and the instant his voice gave the signal, the 
audience followed it by a burst of generovs applause. 


This was the hour of fate to Viola, as surely as 
to the Siren. The stranger was the mysteri- 


che nursed and tended him! Often, in the dark nights, | US, the princely Zanoni, whose appearance in 


different parts of Italy, and in Naples, and singular 
manner of life, had excited the curiosity of the 


that national concern, the new Opera. Zanoni’s 
wealth was imagined to be vast and boundless ; and 
his occult powers were more astonishing than his 
wealth. The passion with which this godlike 


being had inspired the musician’s daughter, was 


not the human love of ordinary romance, but that 
exalted sentiment with which, in the primeval 
times, the gods inspired the beautiful daughters of 
men. Yet many said Zanoni was a sorcerer, a 
necromancer ; and that he possessed the Evil-Eye 
—the baleful glance, which carries death and woe 


words, to convey any conception of this demi-god, 
or incarnation of superhuman powers in alliance 
with the passions and tenderness of humanity. Yet 
though thousands of years had rolled by since his 
birth, the Chaldean was born of woman. He wasa 
being raised above Death and human destiny by 
those mystic sciences whose birthplace was the 
last, and which were afterwards but faintly dis- 
cerned by the disciples of the Rosy Cross. Zanoni, 
who will probably be a much greater favourite in 
Germany than in England, must be taken as he is 


As a work of Art, we 
should say the romance is overdone by the excessive 
use made of the supernatural ; and that the accu- 
mulation of wonder upon wonder impairs its effect. 
Looking below the surface, it may be fancied that 
the author, under the different characters, had 
in Zanoni embodied humanity perfected, sublimed; 


and in Mejnour—for there are two Chaldwan 


imimortals—cold, passionless, self-sufficing Intel- 
lect; in the Frenchman of the Reign of Terror, the 
remorseless and profligate Nicot, cold, dead Athe- 
isin, believing nothing, hoping nothing, loving 
nothing ; in Glyndon, the young Englishman, the 
mingled strength and weakness of man’s nature; 
while Viola typifies the purest elements of tender, 
untutored womanhood ; affectionate, trustful, re- 
verential. There is no thread of story to follow in 
the romance; so that it is but by detached scenes 


that we are able to give any idea of this purely 


imaginative work, 
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Whatever of ordinary interest belongs to the | its deeps. But it is not to restore me to that sublime 


sory, hangs upon the passion of Viola and her 


m} . . . e 
through which they pass, and their final destiny,— 


when, after undergoing the discipline of love and 
sorrow, the Immortal finds the only true immor- 
tality through Death. These trial scenes are cast 
amid the wildest excess of the French Revolution, 
during the Reign of Terror. The scenes of that terri- 
ble epoch are forcibly portrayed, though the agency 


Zanoni, in producing the actual historical events | 
of . _as they do for whom there is death and the grave. A 


of the period, does not contribute to their strength. 
He might have kept to his mastery of other spirits 
than Tallien and Robespierre. 

The musician and hiis wife are dead ; and Viola, 
disdaining the insulting addresses of the young 
Englishman, who was too proud and prejudiced to 
marry the singer, and having, by the supernatural 
intervention of Zanoni, escaped from the toils of a 
licentious prince, fulfils her mysterious destiny. She 
becomes the bride of the superhuman Chaldean ; 
superhuman in personal beauty as in wondrous 
powers, and they find a paradise in one of the 
Greek Isles, where they live for some years: the 
only drawback upon their pure felicity being in the 
mind of Zanoni. The Immortal is linked to the 
Mortal, and his love urges him to raise her that 
he loves to his own condition of being. 
invokes his guardian genius :-— 

“ Adon-Ai ! Adon-Ai !—appear, appear !” 

And in the lonely cave, whence once had gone forth 
the oracles of a heathen god, there emerged from the 
shadows of fantastic rocks a luminous and gigantie co- 
lamn, glittering and shifting. It resembled the shining 
but misty spray, which, seen afar off, a fountain seems 
to send upon a starry night. The radiance lit the sta- 
lactites, the crags, the arches of the cave,and shed a 
pale and tremulous splendour on the features of Zanoni. 

“Son of Eternal Light,’’ said the invoker, * thou to 
whose knowledge, grade after grade, race after race, | 
attained at Jast,on the broad Chaldwan plains—thou 
from whom I] have drawn so largely of the unutterable 
knowledge, that yet eternity alone can suffice to drain— 
thou who, congenial with myself, so far as our various 
heings will permit, hast been for centuries my familiar 
aud my friend—answer me and counsel !” 

From the column there emerged a shape of unimagin- 
able glory. Its face was that of man in his first youth ; 
but solemn, as with the consciousness of eternity and the 
tranquillity of wisdom; light, like starbeams, flowed 
through its transparent veins; light made its limbs them- 
selves, and undulated, in restless sparkles, through the 
Waves of its dazzling hair. With its arms folded on its | 
breast, it stood distant a few feet from Zanoni, and its 
ow voice murmured gently —* My counsels were sweet 
to thee once; and once, night after night, thy soul could 
follow my wings through the untroubled splendours of 
the Infinite. Now thou hast bound thyself back to the 
farth by its strongest chains, and the attraction to the 
clay is more potent than the sympathies that drew to 
thy charms tle Dweller of the Starbeam and the Air! 

hen last thy soul hearkened to me, the senses already 
troubled thine intellect and obscured thy vision. Once 
‘gain | come to thee; but thy power even to summon 
yo eed side is fading froin thy spirit, as sunshine | 

* from the wave, when the winds drive the cloud 
“tween the ocean and the sky.” | 
“1 Rea Adon-Ai !” answered the seer, mournfully — 
How too well the conditions of the being which thy | 
| 
' 


ate was wont to rejoice. I know that our wisdom 
one ov from the indifference to the things of the 
ia he ich the wisdom masters. The mirror of the | 
mi a reflect both earth and heaven; and the one | 

shes from the surface as the other is glassed upon 


ysterious lover, the blissful and the terrible scenes | 


| have called thee to mine aid. 


abstraction in which the intellect, free and disembodied, 
rises, region after region, to the spheres, that once again, 
and with the agony and travail of enfeebled power, 1 
I love ; and in love I 
begin to live in the sweet humanities of another! If 
wise yet, in all which makes danger powerless against 
myself, or those on whom I can gaze from the calm 
height of indifferent science, I am blind as the merest 
mortal to the destinies of the creature that makes my 
heart beat with the passions that obscure my gaze.” 

“ What matter!” answered Adon-Ai. “ Thy love 
must be but a mockery of the name ; thou canst not love 
short time !—like a day in thy incalculable life, and the 
form thou dotest on is dust! Others of the nether world 
go hand in hand, each with each, unto the tomb ; hand 
in hand they ascend from the worm to new cycles of ex- 
istence. For thee, below are ages; for her, but hours, 
And for her and thee—oh poor, but mighty one !—will 
there be even a joint hereafter! Through what grades 
and heavens of spiritualized being will her soul have 


| passed when thou, the solitary loiterer, comest from the 


vapours of the earth to the gates of light !” 
“ Son of the Starbeam, thinkest thou that this thought 
is not with me ever; and seest thou not that I have 


| invoked thee to hearken and minister to my design ! 


Readest thou not my desire and dream to raise the con- 
ditions of her being to my own! Thon, Adon-Ai, bath- 
ing the celestial joy that makes thy life in the oceans of 


eternal splendour,—thou, save by the sympathies of 
_ knowledge, canst conjecture not what I, the offspring of 
mortals, feel—debarred yet from the objects of the tre- 


He thus | 


mendous and sublime ambition that first winged my 


_ desires above the clay—when I see myself compelled to 


stand in this low world alone.—I have sought amongst 
my tribe for comrades, and in vain. At last | have found 
amate! The wild bird and the wild beast have theirs; 
and my mastery over the malignant tribes of terror can 
banish their larve from the path that shall lead her up- 
ward till the air of eternity fits the frame for the elixir 
that baffles death.” 

“And thou hast begun the initiation, and thou art 
foiled ! I know it. Thou hast conjured to her sleep the 
fairest visions; thou hast invoked the loveliest children 
of the air to murmur their music to her trance, and her 
soul heeds them not; and, returning to the earth, escapes 
froin their control. Blind one, wherefore! Canst thou 
not perceive? Because in her soul all is love. There is 
no intermediate passion with which the things thou 
wouldst charm to her have association and affinities. 
Their attraction is but to the desires and cravings of the 
intellect. What have they with the passion that is of 
earth, and the hope that goes direct to heaven t” 

“ But can there be no medium, no link, in which our 
souls, as our hearts,can be united, and so mine may have 
influence over her own !” 

* Ask me not—thou wilt not comprehend me !” 

“T adjure thee !—speak !” 

“When two souls are divided, knowest thou not that 
a third in which both meet and live is the link between 
them ¢” 

“ 1 do comprehend thee, Adon-Ai,” said Zanoni, with 
a light of more human joy upon his face than it had ever 
before been seen to wear; “and if my destiny, which 
here is dark to mine eyes, vouchsafes to me the happy 
lot of the humble—if ever there be a child that I may 
clasp to my bosom and call my own ! a 

“ And is it to be man at last, that thou hast aspired 
to be more than man (” 

“ But a child—a second Viola !” murmured Zanoni, 
scarcely heeding the Son of Light ; “a young soul fresh 





from Heaven, that 1 may rear from the first moment it 


touches earth--whose wings I may train to follow mine 
through the glories of creation ; and through whom the 
mother herself may be led upward over the realm of 


| death !” 


“ Beware—reflect ! Knowest thou not that thy darkest 


_enemy dwells in the Real? Thy wishes bring thee near 


and nearer to Humanity.” 
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218 ZANONI. 


“Ah, Humanity is sweet !” answered Zanoni. 
And, as the seer spoke, on the glorious face of Adon- 
Ai there broke a smile. 


Admirable in its peculiar style as this scene 


is, the next which we select, the final subjugation | 


of the Immortal to the tenderness of the husband 


and the father, and the natural feelings of huma- | 
nity, is yet finer. The pestilence had reached and | 
desolated the lovely Greek isle, and the lovers had _ 


sought an asylum in Venice. 


The stars of winter shone down on the Lagunes of | 


Venice. The hum of the Rialto was hushed—the last 
loiterers had deserted the place of St. Mark’s, and only 
at distant intervals might be heard the oars of the rapid 
gondolas, bearing reveller or lover to his home. But 
lights still flitted to and fro across the windows of one 
of the Palladian palaces, whose shadow slept in the 
great canal; and within the palace watched the twin 
Eumenides, that never sleep for Man,—Fear, and Pain. 

“] will make thee the richest man in all Venice, if 
thou savest her.” 

“Signor,” said the Leech ; “ your gold cannot control 
death, and the will of Heaven—Signor, unless within 


the next hour there is some blessed change, prepare | ic irium —~ 
sweet dream has come to Viola. Is it a dream, or is it 


your courage.” 

Ho—ho, Zanoni! man of mystery and might, who 
hast walked amidst the passions of the world, with no 
changes on thy brow, art thou tossed at last upon the 
billows of tempestuous fear !—Does thy spirit reel to 
and fro’—knowest thou at last the strength and the 
majesty of Death ! 

He fled, trembling, from the pale-faced man of art— 
fled through stately hall, and long-drawn corridor, and 
gained a remote chamber in the palace, which other 
step than his was not permitted to profane. Out with 
thy herbs and vessels! Break from the enchanted ele- 
ments, O silvery-azure flame? Why comes he not—the 
Son of the Starbeam !—Why is Adon-Ai deaf to thy 
sulemn call? It comes not-—the luminous and delight- 
some Presence ! Cabalist ! are thy charms in vain? Has 
thy throne vanished from the realms of space? Thou 
standest pale and trembling. Pale trembler! not thus 
didst thou look, when the things of glory yvathered at 
thy spell. Never to the pale trembler bow the things 
of glory :—the soul, and not the herbs, nor the silvery- 
azure flame, nor the chemistry of the Cabala, commands 
the children of the air; and thy soul, by Love and 
Death, is made sceptreless and discrowned ! 

At length the flame quivers—the air grows cold as 
the wind in charnels. A thing not of earth is present 
a mistlike, formless thing. It cowers in the distance—a 
silent Horror! it rises—it creeps—it nears thee—dark 
in its mantle of dusky haze ; and under its veil it looks 
on thee with its livid, malignant eyes—the thing of ma- 
lignant eyes ! 

“Ha, young Chaldwan ! young in thy countless ages 
—young as when, cold to pleasure and to beauty, thou 
stoodest on the old Fire-tower, and heardest the starry 
silence whisper to thee the last mystery that baffles 
Death, fearest thou Death at length ! Is thy knowledge 
but a circle that brings thee back whence thy wander- 
ings began! Generations on generations have withered 
since we two met! Lo! thou beholdest me now !” 

“But I behold thee without fear! Though beneath 
thine eyes thousands have perished ; though, where 
they burn, spring up the foul poisons of the human 
heart, and to those whom thou canst subject to thy will, 
thy presence glares in the dreams of the raving maniac, 
or blackens the dungeon of despairing crime, thou art 
not my vanquisher, but my slave !” 

“ And as a siave, will I serve thee! Command thy 
slave, O beautiful Chaldwan !—Hark, the wail of 
women !— hark, the sharp shriek of thy beloved one ! 
Death is in thy Palace ! Adon-Ai comes not to thy call. | 
Oaly where no cloud of the passion and the flesh veils 
the eye of the Serene Intelligence can the Sons of the | 
Starbeam glide to man. But I can aid thee ' hark ee | 
And Zanoni heard distinctly in his heart, even at that | 






_ distance from the chamber, the voice of Viola, calling in 


delirium on her beloved one. 

“And I can save thee not!” exclaimed the Seer 
passionately ; “my love for thee has made me power. 
less !” 

“Not powerless ; I can gift thee with the art to save 


_her—I can place healing in thy hand !” 


“For both! child and mother—for both {” 

“ Both !” 

A convulsion shook the limbs of the Seer—a mighty 
struggle shook him as a child: the Humanity and the 


| Hour conquered the repugnant spirit. 


“yield! Mother and child—save both !” 

In the dark chamber lay Viola, in the sharpest agonies 
of travail ; life seemed rending itself away in the groans 
and cries that spoke of pain in the midst of frenzy ; and 
still, in groan and cry, she called on Zanoni, her beloved, 
The physician looked to the clock ; on it beat—the 
Heart of time,—regularly and slowly—Heart that never 
sympathized with Life, and never flagged for Death! 
“ The cries are fainter,” said the leech ; “in ten minutes 
more all will be past.” 

Fool! the minutes laugh at thee ; Nature even now, 
like a blue sky through a shattered temple, is smiling 
through the tortured frame. The breathing grows more 
calm and hushed—the voice of delirium is dumb—a 





the soul that sees ? She thinks suddenly that she is with 
Zanoni, that her burning head is pillowed on his bosom : 
she thinks, as he gazes on her, that his eyes dispel the 
tortures that prey upon her—the touch of his hand cools 
the fever on her brow ; she hears his voice in murmurs 
—it is a music from which the fiends fly. Where is the 
mountain that seemed to press upon her temples? Like 
a vapour it rolls away. In the frosts of the winter 
night, she sees the sun laughing in luxurious heaven— 
she hears the whisper of green leaves ; the beautiful 
world, valley and stream, and woodland, lie before, and 
with a common voice speak to her—* We are not yet past 
for thee !” Fool of drugs and formula, look to thy dial- 
plate !—the hand has moved on ; the minutes are with 
Eternity ; the soul thy sentence would have dismissed 
still dwells on the shores of Time. She sleeps; the 
fever abates ; the convulsions are gone ; the living rose 
blooms upon her cheek ; the crisis is past! Husband, 
thy wife lives ! lover, thy universe is no solitude. 

One more passage, and we have done : it is from 
an epistle of Zanoni to his fellow-immortal, Mej- 
nour; written when Viola, filled with superstitions 
terror of her husband’s supernaturai character, 
and unhallowed practices, and for the eternal sal- 
vation of her infant, had fled, and whither, it is 
now beyond the reach of his impaired supernatural 
faculties to discover, as their souls are no longer 
in harmony. Her own soul she could have 
perilled for Zanoni. 

Paris. 

_ Dost thou remember in the old time, when the Bean- 
tiful yet dwelt in Greece, how we two, in the vast Athe- 
nian Theatre, witnessed the birth of Divine Words 24 
undying as ourselves? Dost thou remember the thrill 
of terror that ran through that mighty audience, when 
the wild Cassandra burst from her awful silence to shriek 


to her relentless god! How ghastly, at the entrance of 


the House of Atreus, about to become her tomb—rang 
out her exclamations of foreboding woe—“ Dwelling 
abhorred of Heaven !—hnman shamble-honse, and floor 
blood-bespattered !""* Dost thou remember how, amidst 
the breathless awe of those assembled thousands, I drew 


' close to thee, and whispered, “ Verily, no prophet like 


the Poet ! This scene of fabled horror comes to me as 3 
dream, shadowing forth some likeness in my own remote? 
future !"? As I enter this slaughter-house, that scene 
returns to me, and I hearken to the voice of Cassandra 
ringing in my ears. A solemn and warning dread gathers 


ee 


* sch. Agam., 1098. 
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me 
ie of Hades” had already entangled me in its 


wed! What dark treasure-houses of vicissitude and 


woe are our memories become ! What our lives, but 
the chronicles of unrelenting Death ! It seems to me as 
yesterday when I stood in the streets of this city of the 
Gaul, as they shone with plumed chivalry, and the air 
rustied with silken braveries. Y oung Louis, the monarch 
snd the lover, was victor of the Tournament at the Ca- 
rousal ; and all France felt herself splendid in the splen- 
gour of her gorgeous chief ! Now there is neither throne 
nor altar ; and what is in their stead! I see it yonder 
_qHE GUILLOTINE! It is dismal to stand amidst the 
ruins of mouldering cities, to startle the serpent and the 
lizard amidst the wrecks of Persepolis and Thebes - but 
more dismal still to stand as I—the stranger from empires 
that have ceased to be—stand now amidst the yet ghast- 
lier ruins of Law and Order, the shattering of mankind 
themselves! Yet here, even here, Love, the Beautifier, 
that hath led my steps, can walk with unshrinking hope 
through the wilderness of Death! Strange is the passion 
that makes a world in itself, that individualizes the One 
amidst the Multitude ; that, through all the changes of 
my solemn life, yet survives, though ambition, and hate, 
and anger are dead; the one solitary angel. hovering 
over an universe of tombs on its two tremulous and 
human wings—Hope and Fear ! 


ZANONT. 


as if I too were come to find a grave, and | 


How is it, Mejnour, that, as my diviner art abandoned | 


me—as, in my search for Viola, I was aided but by the 
ordinary instincts of the merest mortal—how is it that 
I have never desponded, that I have felt in every diffi- 
culty the prevailing prescience that we should meet at 
last! 


and his victims rescued. 


There is great extravagance, great incongruity, | 


but, as will be seen, much beautiful thought and 
fancy, in this freak of imagination run riot ; and 
many fragments of true practical wisdom. In 
this style we can give but one or two specimens. 
The profligate course adopted during the Reign of 
Terror by the unprincipled and remorseless Nicot, 
the infidel painter, leads to the following reflections 
on revolutionary periods :— 


In all men who have devoted themselves to any study, 
or any art, with sufficient pains to attain a certain degree 
of excellence, there must be a fund of energy immeasur- 
ably above that of the ordinary herd. Usually, this 
energy is concentred on the objects of their professional 
ambition, and leaves them, therefore, apathetic to the 
other pursuits of men. But where those objects are de- 
nied, where the stream has not its legitimate vent, the 
energy, irritated and aroused, possesses the whole being, 
and if not wasted on desultory schemes, or if not purified 
by conscience and principle, becomes a dangerous and 
destructive element in the social system, through which 
it wanders in riot and disorder. Hence in all wise mo- 
harchies—nay, in all well-constituted states, the peculiar 
care with which channels are opened for every art and 
every science ; hence the honour paid to their cultivators 
by subtile and thoughtful statesmen, who, perhaps, for 
“emseives,see nothing in a picture but coloured canvass 
~hothing in a problem but an ingenious puzzle. No 
‘tate is ever more in danger than when the talent, that 
thould be consecrated to peace, has no occupation but 
Poiitical intrigue or personal advancement. Talent un- 
‘onoured is talent at war with men. And here it is 
— cable, that the class of Actors having been the most 
Cegraded by the public opinion of the old régime, their 
Very dust deprived of Christian burial, no men (with 
oe exceptions in the company especially favoured by 
me Court) were more relentless and revengeful among 
va, vurges of the revolution. In the savage Collot 
aH, rt Ols, mauraisa comedic n, were embodied the wrongs 
and the Vengeance of a class. 

Now the energy of Jean Nicot had never been suffi- 
ently directed to the Art he professed. 
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Even in his 
youth, the political disquisitions of his master, | 


d, had distracted him from the more tedious labours | 
1 ease], 
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his mind; the Atheism of his benefactor had deadened 
his conscience. For one great excellence of Religion— 
above all, the Religion of the Cross,—is, that it raises 
Patience first into a Virtue, and next intoa Hope. Take 
away the doctrine of another life, of requital hereafter, 
of the smile of a Father upon our sufferings and trials in 
our ordeal here, and what becomes of Patience! Bat 
without patience, what is man !—and what a people! 
Without patience, Art never can be high ; without pa- 
tience, Liberty never can be perfected. By wild throes, 
and impetuous, aimless struggles, Intellect sceks to soar 
from Penury, and a Nation to struggle into Freedom. 
And woe—thus unfortified, guideless, and unenduring— 
woe to both! 


It must not, however, be forgotten, that if Pa- 
tience be a passive grace, Endeavour is an active 
virtue—a noble energy. The French Revolution, 
even the Reign of Terror, was not all evil ; but here 
only its most hideous aspects are represented ; the 
blood, the perfidy, the cruelty. The overcharged 
picture is all shadows, 

It was at the very close of the Reign of Terror 
that Zanoni discovered that his wife and his child 
were in one of the prisons then gorged with the 
victims of the Guillotine. With the price of his 
own life he had obtained for her a reprieve of one 
day ; for he knew that this one day passed, and 
the downfall of Robespierre was accomplished, 
Nicot, the creature of 
the cold-blooded and treacherous monster, waa 
Viola’s fellow-captive. 


“ And wherefore, my child, do they bring thee hither ?” 


'asked an old grey-haired priest.—* I cannot guess.”— 


, thought, ask not 


“ Ah! if you know not your offence, fear the worst.”~- 
“ And, my child ?” (for the infant was still suffered to 
rest upon her bosom.)—* Alas, young mother ! they will 
suffer thy child to live.”——“ And for this—an orphan in 
the dungeon !” murmured the accusing heart of Viola, 
“have I reserved his offspring! Zanoni, even in 
ask not, what I have done with the 
child I bore thee !” 

Night came ; the crowd rushed to the grate, to hear 
the muster-roll. Her name was with the doomed. And 
the old priest, better prepared to die, but reserved from 
the death-list, laid his hands on her head, and blessed 
her, while he wept. She heard, and wondered ; but 
she did not weep. With downcast eyes, with arms 
folded on her bosom, she bent submissively to the call. 
But now another name was uttered ; and a man, who 
had pushed rudely past her, to gaze or to listen, shriek- 
ed out a howl of despair and rage. She turned, and 
their eyes met. Through the distance of time, she re- 
cognised that hideous aspect. Nicot’s face settled back 
into its devilish sneer.“ At least, gentle Neapolitan 
the Guillotine will unite us. Oh, we shall sleep well 
our wedding night!” And, with a laugh, he strode 
away through the crowd, and vanished into his lair. 
<i ° : She was placed in her 
gloomy cell, to await the morrow. But the child was 
still spared her ; and she thought it seemed as if con- 
scious of the awful Present. In their way to the prison, 
it had not moaned or wept ; it had looked with its clear 
eyes, unshrinking, on the gleaming pikes and savage 
brows of the huissiers. And now, alone in the dungeon, 
it put itsarms round her neck, and murmured its indis- 
tinct sounds, low and sweet as some unknown language 
of consolation and of heaven. And of Heaven it was! 
For, at the murmur, the terror melted from her soul : 
upward, from the dungeon and the death—upward, 
where the happy cherubim chant the mercy of the 
All-loving, whispered that cherub’s voice. She fell upon 
her knees and prayed. — aoe ae ae 

Viola was in prayer. She heard not the opening door ; 
she saw not the dark shadow that fell along the floor. 


The defects of his person had embittered | His power, his arts were gone ; but the mystery and 
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the spell known to her simple heart, did not desert her 
inthe hours of trial aud despair. When Science falls as 
a firework from the sky it would invade, when Genius 
withers as a flower in the breath of the icy charnel, the 


Hope of a childlike soul wraps the air in light, and the | 


innocence of unquestioning Belief covers the grave with 
blossoms. 

In the farthest corner of the cell she knelt ; and the 
infant, as if to imitate what it could not comprehend, 
bent its little limbs, and bowed its smiling face, and 
knelt with her also, by her side. 

He stood, and gazed upon them, as the light of the 
lamp fell calmly on their forms. It fell over those 


clouds of golden hair, dishevelled, parted, thrown back | 
from the rapt, candid brow ; the dark eyes raised on | 


high, where, through the human tears, a light as from 


above was mirrored ; the hands clasped—the lips apart | 
—the form all animate and holy with the sad serenity of | 


innocence and the touching humility of woman. And he 


heard her voice, though it scarcely left her lips—the low | 


voice that the heart speaks—loud enough for God to 
hear ! 


“And if never more to see him, O Father! canst | 


thou not make the love that will not die, minister, even 
beyond the grave, to his earthly fate ! Canst thou not 


yet permit it, asa living spirit, to hover over him—a | 
spirit fairer than all his science can conjure ! Oh, what- | 


ever lot be ordained to either, grant—even though a 
thousand ages may roll between us—grant, when at last 
purified and regenerate, and fitted for the transport of 
such reunion—grant that we may meet once more ! And 
for his child—it kneels to thee from the dungeon floor ! 
‘'o-morrow, and whose breast shall cradle it !—whose 
hand shall feed '—whose lips shall pray for its weal be- 
low and its soul hereafter!” She paused—her voice 
choked with sobs. 

“ Thon Viola !—thou, thyself. He whom thou hast 
deserted, is here to preserve the mother to the child !” 

She started '—those accents, tremulous as her own ! 
She started to her feet !—He was there,—in all the pride 
of his unwaning youth and superhuman beauty !—there, 
in the house of dread, and in the hour of travail !—- there, 
image and personation of the love that can pierce the 
Valley of the Shadow, and can glide the unscathed wan- 
derer from the heaven, through the roaring abyss of hell. 

With a cry, never, perhaps, heard before in that 
gloomy vault--aery of delight and rapture, she sprang 
forward, and fell at his feet. 

He bent down to raise her, but she slid from his arms. 
He called her by the familiar epithets of the old endear- 
ment, and she only answered him by sobs. Wildly, 
passionately, she kissed his hands, the hem of his gar- 
ment : but voice was gone. , ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 

* Pray for my child !” said Zanoni, mournfully. * The 
thoughts of souls that would aspire as mine, are a// 
prayer '” And seating himself by her side, he began to 
reveal to her some of the holier secrets of his lofty being. 
Ile spoke of the sublime and intense faith from which 
alone the diviner knowledge can arise—the faith which, 
seeing the immortal everywhere, purifies and exalts the 
mortal that beholds—-the glorious ambition that dwells 


not in the eabals and crimes of earth, but amidst those | 


solemn wonders that speak not of men, but of God —of 
that power to abstract the soul from the clay which gives 
to the eye of the soul its subtle vision, and to the soul’s 
wing the unlimited realm. , ‘ : . , 
Lut now, as he closed, and, leaning on his breast, she 
felt the clasp of his protecting arms,— when, in one holy 
hiss, the past was forgiven and the present lost,—-then 
there returned to her the sweet and warm hopes of the 
natural life-of the loving woman. He was come to 
save her! She asked not how —she believed it without 
uw question. They should be at lastagainunited. They 


ZANONI. 


| would fly far from those scenes of vivlence and blond 
_ Their happy Ionian isle, their fearless solitudes, would 
| once more receive them. She laughed, with a child’s 
| Joy, as this picture rose up amidst the gloom of the 
dungeon! Her mind, faithful to its sweet, simple jn. 
| stincts, refused to receive the lofty images that flitted 
_confusedly by it, and settled back to its human Visions 
yet more baseless, of the earthly happiness and the trap. 
quil home. 

And she slept so sweetly. Wearied out with jor 
Secure in the presence of the eyes regained, she had 
laughed and wept herself to sleep; and still, in that 
slumber, there seemed a happy consciousness that the 
Loved was by—the Lost was found. For she smiled 
| and murmured to herself, and breathed his name oftey, 
and stretched out her arms, and sighed if they touched 
him not. He gazed upon her as he stood apart—with 
what emotions it were vain to say. She would wake no 
more to him—she could not know how dearly the safety 
of that sleep was purchased. That morrow she had s 
yearned for,—it had come at last. Flow would she grea 
| the ere? . 


And while she still slept, lhe was led forth a 
captive to meet death. 


6% 


| She woke at last—she gazed round. Zanoni, it is 
| day!” No answer but the low wail of her child. Mer. 
| ciful heaven! was it then ‘all a dream?! She tossed 
_ back the long tresses that must veil her sight—she felt 
the amulet on her bosom—it was no dream ! “ Oh, God, 
and he is gone!” She sprang to the door—she shrieked 
aloud. The gaoler comes! “ My husband, my child’s 
father !” 

“ He is gone before thee, woman !” 

“Whither! Speak--speak !” 

“To the guillotine !” and the black door closed again. 

It closed upon the Senseless! As a lightning flash, 
Zanoni’s words, his sadness, the true meaning of his 
mystic gift, the very sacrifice he made for her, all be- 
came distinct for a moment to her mind—and then dark- 
ness swept on it like a storm,—yet darkness which had 
its light. 

Robespierre has fallen—the master-butcher has 
fallen. The Reign of Terror is ended. It is day- 
light in the prison. 


From cell to cell they hurry with the news ; crowd 
upon crowd—the joyous captives mingled with the very 
gaolers, who, for fear, would fain seem joyous too—they 
stream through the dens and alleys of the grim house 
they will shortly leave. They burst into a cell, forgot- 
ten since the previous morning. They found there a 
young female, sitting upon her wretched bed ; her arms 
crossed upon her bosom, her face raised upward ; the 
eyes unclosed, and a smile, of more than serenity,—of 
bliss upon her lips. Even in the riot of their joy, they 
drew back in astonishment and awe. Never had they 
seen life so beautiful ; and as they crept nearer, and 
with noiseless feet, they saw that the lips breathed not, 
that the repose was of marble, that the beauty, and the 
ecstasy were of death. They gathered round in silence: 
/and, lo, at her feet there was a young infant, who, 
| wakened by their tread, looked at them steadfastly, and 
| with its rosy fingers played with its dead mother’s robe. 
An orphan there in the dungeon vault ! 
| Poor one !” said a female, (herself a parent,)—* and 
they say the father fell yesterday ; and now, the mother: 
Alone in the world, what can be its fate 

The infant smiled fearlessly on the crowd, as the 
woman spoke thus. And the old Priest, who stood 
amongst them, said, gently, “* Woman, see! the orphas 


smiles ! Tue FaTHERLESS ARE THE CARE or Gop! 
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A LECTURE ON THE POETS WHO SUCCEEDED MILTON, AND 
PRECEDED COWPER AND BURNS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SHEFFIELD MECHANICS INSTITUTION. 


Youre Men !—When I last addressed you here | From the death of Milton, “the poet of our 
—although my subject was a somewhat animating | republic,” to the appearance of Cowper and Burns, 
one—seven ladies honoured my narcotic powers by | English poetry declined as an art; but its flame 
falling asleep; and if those ladies, when they was kept from extinction by a few writers of whom 
awaked, had rewarded me with a hearty laugh, I 1 am now to speak. Of Milton,—one of the most 
should have thought that a compliment had been gentle, most beautiful, most manly, most accom- 
paid me, of which a dull lecturer might be reason- | plished, most severely tried of men—whose life was 
ably proud. But whatever may be the qualifications | a long poem of misery—who dwelt with a congenial 
of a lecturer, if the materials of his lecture are dull, | spirit but for one short year of his life—who died 
how can the lecture itself be otherwise? I think, | without receiving his fame—and of whom it is said 
then, I may safely promise you a comfortable social | by a great living writer, “that he was the poet of 
nap on this occasion ; for the poets who succeeded | disappointment,’—of Milton I shall say little. 
Milton, and preceded Cowper and Burns, lived in a | But never, perhaps, was man so slandered as he has 
dull and happy age—an age which was dull, | been, and is. Before he died, “his life’s life was 
because it was happy. In those days, the ratio of | lied away ;” and still the pure spirit that conceived 
profit and wages on capital, skill, and labour, was | Comus, is painted as a demon ; still the * homagers 
not lessening, but increasing ; men had not begun | of tyrants” write his spotless name in gall. Though, 
to bid against each other in desperate competition | perhaps, the world has never yet seen one man 
for less and les8; the battle of fifty dogs for one | worthy to criticise his Paradise Lost, the apes and 
bone, and that bone a picked one, had not com- | the monkeys of criticism flippantly condemn its 
menced ; nor had it entered into the mind of any | author; though absolutely nothing but good is 
statesman to conceive, that such a battle would | known of him, still they speak of his /ight with 
ever be fought here by act of parliament ; nor had | tongues of darkness,—following the example of 
Time, the disturber, awaking France from the long | that egregious genius who is said to have described 
slumber of despotism, and startling victims into | a door, with its bell and knocker, as “a ligneous 
avengers, as with the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, | barricado, with its tintinnabulary appendages.” 
shaken the mind from the depths of its stagnation, | Milton has been called the last of the Elizabethan 
and become to Pope and his imitators, what the | poets; but neither is he connected with, nor does 
discovery of America was to Shakspeareand Bacon. | he in the least resemble, any of the poets who 
The results were correspondent ; and I shall not preceded or followed him : he is of no school, and 
conclude this lecture without attempting to show, | of no age. “ His soul,” says Wordsworth, “ was 
that Pope and his followers are essentially man- | like a star, and dwelt apart.” But this also is a 
uerists, undramatic and unideal, They chose | mistake. His soul was a patriot’s, and dwelt with 
bonds, for the sake of bondage. And I do not the great men of his time,—with Cromwell and 
mean to say, that the self-will of poets, in their | Pym, Hampden and Vane; names which have been 
compositions, ought to be unrestrained by rules. | familiar to me as household words from my child- 
But is there no difference between the earnestness hood ; for my father’s little preaching-parlour was 
of fools and wise men ?. He whose brains set his hung round with the portraits of those men, and 
ears on fire, is no more a poet than he is Jeremy | men like them ; and when in after years I read an 
Bentham. But passion is to wisdom a higher | account of the heroes and sages whom Charles the 
wisdom. For reason, without emotion, isonly the | First stopped in the Thames, on their way to 
cold two-foot rule, which, measuring the feet of | America, I was surprised to find that Milton (then 
timber in a cedar, feels not the might, and majesty, | in his thirtieth year) was not one of them. You 
and goodness of Him, who overshadows Lebanon | may read the account (and all tyrants should read 
ith his delegated beauty. it) in Holme’s American Annals. “ An order,” 
The two great founders of what is called the | he says, “ was given by the privy-council in May, 
French school of English poetry, give us, in their | 1638, to take speedy and effectual course for the 

riptions of character, processes rather than. stay of eight ships, then in the Thames, prepared 
revelations ; while the bright impassioned reason | to sail for New England. By this order, Oliver 
imaginative poets, like the sun shining on Cromwell, Arthur Hazlerig, John Hampden, and 
mossy rocks and dewy forests, invests their sub- | other patriots, were prevented from coming to 
jects in beauty, which, though magical in its effects, America. How limited is the foresight of man! 
* hot illusion, but truth. The history, then, of | how inscrutable are the councils of God! By this 
podern English poetry—I mean the poetry of the | arbitrary measure, Charles forcibly detained the 
any years—is the history of the revival of | men destined to overturn his throne, and terminate 
rly > England ; the history of the return of | his days by a violent death.” Milton ought to 
ys poe $ to nature—to the ideal, the dramatic, the have been—perhaps he was—one of those detained 
pie, the true—to what poetry was in its origin, | patriots; for he was a younger brother of those 
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modern liberty—but for whom she would not now 
have been found on earth. Having given his 
patrimony to the commonwealth, he proudly earned 
his bread as a schoolmaster! Yes, for he was a 
patriot from a high sense of religious duty ; and 


what is the Paradise Lost but a political treatise, | 


depicting the Almighty as the arbiter of his com- 
munity of good, and Satan as a tyrant from the 
beginning? Yet, strange to say, he makes God a 
Tory, ruling under oligarchical forms—* Thrones, 
Dominations, Princedoms !” 

From the death of the “ Bard of our Republic,” 


to the commencement of the first French Revolu- | 


tion, Great Britain and Ireland produced six poets 
—Pope, Young, Thomson, Goldsmith, Gray, and 
Collins. Do 1, then, forget Otway, Congreve, 
Akenside? Was not Otway a genuine poet? Yes, 
and had he lived, (he died in his thirtieth year,) we 
should, perhaps, have had another Shakspeare. 
Congreve’s Mourning Bride, in its characters of 
Osmyn and Zara, gave Byron the germ of his 
Corsair; but I do not now intend to speak of the 
drama, except incidentally, in contrasting Pope 
with Shakspeare. But was not Akenside a poet ? 
Yes, the poet of a trustful philosophy. But he did 
not write poetry. No! No. Perhaps he felt it; 
and he is the author of the noblest metrical oration 
in the world: but eloquence is zof poetry. Some- 
times, indeed, as [ have shown, orators uncon- 
sciously become poets; but this happened seldom 
to the author of the Pleasures of Imagination. 


His versification is the most elaborate in our lan- | 


guage. With a Roman’s heart he had the mind 
and tongue of a Greek ; and his music is not, like 
Pope’s, mere melody ; in every page of his great 
work there are passages so exquisitely harmonized, 
that, in reading them, we are compelled to say, in 
spite of our hearts, “* Yes, Mark Akenside was a 
” “There is no art or mystery that requires 
so long an apprenticeship as this of verse-making,” 
says Robert Southey, in one of his letters to me: 
See! how beautifully (in the only passage which I 
can afford to quote from the blank verse of the 
Bard of the Tyne) his repetitions of phrase balance 
each other, like corresponding sounds in rhyme! 
Is aught so fair 

In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 

In the bright eye of Hesper or the morn, 

In Nature's fairest forms, is aught so fair 

As virtuous friendship | as the candid blush 

Of him who strives with fortune to be just ¢ 


}* et, 


Pope was a weakling and a cripple. He could 


hut leap over five-barred gates—consequently, he | 
could not excell in fox-hunting : so, to distinguish | 


himself, he wrote an epic poem on a lady’s curl. He 
Was conversing with his heart, (such as it was, ) 
when he wrote his Eloisa to Abelard, and his sofa- 


and-lap-dog poetry—for instance, his unique Rape | 


of the Lock : inasterpieces which, for that reason, 
because his heart wrote them, will never be ex- 


‘the winter rose, but the stagnant fluid in the ching 
| vase, or the dull icicle of the town palace, 
__ T have alluded to Milton, not without purpose 
for if he had not been one of the greatest of poets, he 
would still have been one of the greatest of versj. 
fiers. The melody of Pope differs as much from 
the harmony of Milton, as a flute differs from ay 
organ, or a gilt pin from the steam-engine. Pope 
was the greatest of melodists, however, and only 
not a harmonist, because there are in his versifica. 
tion no differences to reconcile. He is also the 
most condensed of poets; and his English is un- 
rivalled in purity even by the prefaces of Dryden, 
of whom he has been falsely called an imitator, 
| He wrote, indeed, in the heroic couplet, the easiest 
of our measures, as Dryden did before him, and as 
Chaucer and others did before Dryden ; and when 
he wrote from his heart, he was a true poet; but 
Dryden had no heart—he was like Washington 
Irvine’s cabbage, all head. He was a rhyming 
polemic, mighty “in the war of verse,” but nota 
poet. Contrary to the general opinion, however, I 
venture to assert, that although he was not, like 
Pope, a poet, he was, as a versifier, (not in correct- 
ness, but in higher essentials,) immeasurably su- 
perior to Pope; as you may convince yourselves 
by comparing his version of the Knight’s Tale, with 
Pope’s of the Wife of Bath, which, though fine, is 
not finest. But I like neither of these authors. If 
Dryden’s flight is strong, he flies on wings of wire, 
and there is no beauty on his plumage: it is not 
wet with the dews of morning—no, for he does not 
rise “from the daisy’s side.” Pope, in his versi- 
| fication, closed his eyes against the awful fact, that 
| evil is a great principle of nature; so, he made his 
| 





lines faultless—and that is a fault, which we sinners 
cannot forgive. 
| Poets, it is said, are all mad, more or less ; but, 

if so, it seems strange that the least poetical of them 
are the maddest of all. One would like to be mad, 
after the manner of Shakspeare, and, perhaps, after 
the manner of Pope ; for how great must have been 
| the power of the latter, if, by the mere force of style, 
he has compelled mankind to receive illogical con- 
' clusions as proverbial truths. 
| ‘That he has done so is proved by many a notorious 
_ passage in his works, and by a couplet which, oddly 
enough, might be said to parody and refute itself. 


| 


Obscene discourse admits of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of sense. 
But— 

If want of decency is Want of sense, 

Obscene discourse admits of that defence. 
“One truth is clear,” said he: “whatever is, is 
right.” Now, it may be very true, that whatever is 
“is right,” but it is mot clear. It is quite clear, 
| that whatever is, “7s ;”’ the other assertion admits 
of argument. 
_ The five remaining poets named, though they 
were surrounded by innumerable imitators of Pope, 


| ’ . sas ; ° ° ° . 

ce iled. Pope, writing rhymed epistles to his titled | have not the slightest resemblance to that great 
Acquaintance, Was not the genuine poet, the man of | writer. Blank verse, the most diffuse of our mea- 
genius conversing with his Aeart, but a man frozen, | sures, comes from the pen of Young, as condensed 


as it were, in a room full of strangers, with whom 
he could not sympathize ; he was no longer the 


gaert levee ifn: ye ° 
i* Mucid fountain, lier evea the dew-drop fi Zin on 


almost as Pope’s rhyme. But no two things cat 
be more unlike each other than the epigrammatc 


’ ° . . . 
blank verscof Young, andthe epigrammatic couplets 


hi 
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il 
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of Pope—except the minds of the two authors : and | 
that of Young must have been a great mind, or how 
could he be, at once, abstracted and popular? Giod | 
made him a poet ; and in spite of his determination 
to be a metrical sophist, he 7%s a poet—in sub- 
limity second only to Milton. 

Thomson, too, had a style, that is, a mind of his 
own. He did not worship the musical snuff-box, 
though it hasa diamonded lid. //e determined to be | 
himself; and the determination was a patent of | 
‘mortality. Thomson is the most popular of Eng- | 
lish poets,—the poet of young affections ; and will 
ever be so, because he had a heart which could not 
crow old. To quote from a writer so well known, 
might seem a waste of time: I cannot, however, 
resist the temptation of reciting a few lines from | 
hisdescription of the storm in Winter; the grandeur 
of which, I believe, is unsurpassed by any descrip- 
tive poetry in the world. 

Along the woods, along the moorish fens, 

Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm. 

The cormorant on high 

Wheels from the deep, and screams along the land. 

Loud shrieks the soaring heron ; and with wild wing 

The circling sea-fowl cleave the flaky clouds. 

Then comes the Father of the Tempest forth, 

Wrapt in black gloom. 

At last, the roused up ricer pours along : 

From the rude mountain, and the mossy wild, 

Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far, 

Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes ; 

While from its bottom turn’d, the passive main 

Bursts into chaos. 





I need not point out to you the power of the word | 
“along,” in the first line of this passage ; the 
sublime circumstance of the “* Genius of the coming 
storm” preceding the Almighty Father of the 
Tempest, in this awful manifestation of his great- 
ness ; the ideality, force, and truth of the epithet 
in the “roused-up river ;” and the almost Miltonic 
imagination displayed in the description of the sea 
“bursting into chaos.” 

All the genuine English poetry written in the | 
period which elapsed from the death of Milton to | 
the appearance of Cowper and Burns—I mean, all 
the poetry worthy of the Elizabethan era of our | 
literature, and excepting, of course, the poetry of 
Otway, Young, and Thomson, already alluded to— 
is comprised in, perhaps, fewer than one thousand | 
lines, which are to be found in the masterpieces of | 
Goldsmith, Gray, and Collins. Of the innumerable 
faultless couplets, written by the imitators of Pope 
many year of the period in which these three | 
genuine poets wrote, perhaps not fifty deserved to 
be called poetry. Why, then, should they have 
been written, if mere verse, though excellent as 
such, cannot live ; and if the rule for writing good 
verse is, that with all the qualities of verse, it shall 
be equal as language to the best prose? The fact 
of their having been written, (by commonplace 
Persons, too,) proves that there are harder tasks 
than the stringing of abstract terms in heroic 
FAyine. Any well-read lad of good sense may, in 
“xX months, learn to write as good epigrammatic 
couplets as any in Pope. Let me not be misunder- | 
tool: I do not say that it is not difficult to write 
Rood cpigrammatic couplets, but that it is still more 
“eult to furge penknife blades, or, perhaps, to 
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cut sparables. I know I am heretical in this 
opinion ; but why should we quarrel about rhymes 
and rhymesters? They certainly are not of the 
most important things in this world, whether 
poetry be so or not. What is verse itself, but an 
artifice? 1 write in rhyme, because my thoughts 
are not good enough for prose. He who writes 
prose must write sense; but half-thoughts may pasa 


for poetry. I do not say that half-thoughts ars 


poetry ; for Milton’s thoughts are often aggregates 
of thoughts ; and Shakspeare’s thoughts are often 


aggregates of thoughts and feelings—that is, they 


are more than thoughts. I will endeavour to make 


this plain, by repeating a couplet from Mr. Lane’s 


poem on the statue of his dead child : 
I see thee in thy beauty, with thy waring hair at rest— 
And thy busy little fingers, folded lightly on thy breast. 
In this passage, the words “ busy little fingers,’ 
express an aygregate of thoughts and feelings ; 
though referring directly to the lifeless statue, they 
bring before the mind and heart of the reader the 


living child, and its brief, sad, beautiful history. 
The thoughts they express are more than thoughts. 


1 have said, that there is as much difference 


between the melody of Pope, and the organ-music 


of Milton, as there is between a pin and a steam- 
engine ; and [ will now say, that there is as much 


difference between the couplets of Pope and of 


Goldsmith, as between pins and primroses. There 


-are single lines in Gray and Collins—true and 
_ simple as the truth of ideal beauty, and the seeming 


results of a happy instinct—which have each cost 
more labour, probably, than any fifty in Pope ; 
not that fine lines are not to be found in him—for 
we all remember the sigh “ wafted” (in a letter) 
“from Indus to the pole,” and the death by a rose, 


“in aromatic pain ;” but the “ faultless couplets,” 


and “divine compliments of the English Boileau,” 
remind one of the posy of a ring, and might be 


‘slung round the neck, on a locket, whereas, such 


lines are the staple of his less voluminous succes- 
sors. Doubtless, there is in Pope as fine composi- 
tion, of some sort, as any in Gray ; but there are 
passages in the latter, to which, as poetry, there is 
nothing in Pope that will bear the least comparison. 
I will not quote them, for they are familiar to most 
of you, as the faces of your mothers. 

In the outset of this lecture, I stated my intention 


of showing, that our poets of the French school, 


compared with our Elizabethan poets, and those of 
the present day, are essentially unideal and un- 
dramatic ; and this, I think, I shall do, if I show 


that the great head of that school here, is deficient 


in the two highest constituents of the highest 
poetry. But Young, Thomson, Goldsmith, Gray, 
and Collins—I must request you to observe—are 
not poets of the French school; they are English 
through bone and marrow. 

I scarcely need tell you, that poetry may be 
ideal without being indistinct. | Wordsworth, 
literal as Crabbe, is ideal as Shakspeare, who never 
wrote with more of imaginative truth and beauty 
than Wordsworth does, when he says of his homeless 
wanderer, that “she was known to every star and 
every blast that blows.” And I scarcely need tell 
you, that poetry may be dramatic without being 
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written in dialogue. Milton, who wrote two 
dramas, is utterly undramatic, but not unideal ; 
Cowper, one of the most original of poets, is 
dramatic, though he never wrote a play. Milton 
says of the fallen angel, Moloch—“ He trusted with 
th’ Eternal to be deemed equal in strength, and 
rather than be less cared not to be at all.” No 
language can be stronger than this ; it is condensed 
as Byron’s description of the destroying wind, 
which is where nothing else is, “the most lone 
Simoom ;” but it is quite undramatic. If Cowper 
had described Moloch, he would probably have 
placed him in action before us; he would have 
represented him stretching forth his arm in 
defiance towards the throne of the Most High, and 
impiously vociferating, “ Pull him down !” 

I shall be sorry to do injustice to Pope in my 
quotations ; I confess, | am prejudiced against him, 
and against the school of which he is the head ; 
but “ he was a great writer of some sort,” and his 
Rape of the Lock shows that he was a man of 


genius and a poet. As, however, he was himself 
of opinion that his highest excellences are to be’ 


found in his delineations of character, I shall not, 
I think, be unjust to him, if I quote some of the 
best of them. 

How much easier is it to say what a man is, 
than to put words into his mouth which shall not 
only show what he is, but place him, living, before 
our eyes! Pope describes—Scott narrates—Cowper 
impersonates. Shakspeare has drawn the character 
of King Henry the Eighth to the life, in seven 
syllables. He represents that monarch as having 
discovered a conspiracy of Gardiner and others 
against Cranmer. One of the conspirators, ap- 
proaching him with bow and cringe, says, “ May 
it please you, Sire!” “No, Sir! it does not please 
me,” replies the hard-ruled king. Is this a descrip- 


tion of bluff Henry? No; it is Henry himself. | 
Pope seldom puts words into the mouths of his | 


characters, which bring them, as it were, into our 
presence. In his character of Atossa, however, he 
attempts this, and with some success : 


Who breaks with her, provokes revenge from hell, 
But he’s a bolder man who dares be well. 
Superiors ! death! and equals? what a curse ! 
But an inferior not dependent ! worse. 

Offend her, and she knows not to forgive ; 

Oblige her, and she'll hate you while you live ; 
But die, and she'll adore you.—Then the bust 
And temple rise—and fall again to dust. 

Last night her lord was all that’s good and great ; 
A knave this morning, and his will a cheat. 














His description of the profligate Duke of Buck- 
ingham, dying, impoverished and deserted, at a 


miserable inn, is a favourite with his admirers; 


and as it is, at least, an average specimen of his 
mastery in the portraiture of men and manners, I 
shall recite it. It does not, indeed, record one of 
those terrible catastrophes, those fated changes of | 
fortune, which teach the proud that they are men, 

and which the Muse has deplored “ in the devoted 

races of Pelops and of Cadmus :” but whether she | 
speak of kings, or lords or beggars, it is of man | 
that she speaks; and the deserved ruin of the | 


structive, if less affecting, than the death of Hector 
the foreshown doom of his august Andromache, and 
the fall of Priam’s great city, which constitute the 
interest of Homer’s mightiest work. 


In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half h 
The floor of plaster, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw, 
With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red,“ 
Great Villiers lies—Alas !—how changed from him 
The life of pleasure, and the soul of whim ! . 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden’s proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 

Or just as gay at council, in a ring 

Of mimic statesmen, and their merry king. 

No wit to flatter, left of all his store ! 

No fool to laugh at—which he valued more. 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame—this lord of useless thousands ends. 


Certainly this is a fine and instructive picture 
of dying profligacy. But it turns over for our in- 
struction no new page in the history of the heart, 
It is destitute of the ideality which exalts the de- 
lineations of Shakspeare, Burns, and others. To 
be convinced of this, you have only to compare it 
at random, with almost any page of their writings ; 
for instance, with that passage in the world’s poet, 
where Ophelia, driven to madness by sudden, un- 
expected, and, to her, inexplicable misfortunes, 
tries to account for them, by reasoning on the 
chorus of an old nursery song, which asserts, “that 
the owl was once a baker’s daughter.”’ Ought she to 
wonder that the noble mind of her princely lover 
has lost its balance? that the high-hearted Hamlet 
is false to her? that the brave Hamlet has assassi- 
nated her helpless and unoffending father? and 
that suspicions, incredible yet true, have fallen 
upon the queen, whom she had almost worshipped 
as a model of all excellence on this side Heaven? 
Ought she to wonder at these things—can anything 
on earth be wonderful—7f the owl was once a 
baker’s daughter? Her poor brain—like Othello’s 
heart, “perplexed in the extreme,”—4elieres the 
strange assertion, and reasons on it as a fact. 
“ They say the owl was a baker’s daughter. Lord! 
we know what we are, but know not what we 
may be.” These simple words lay bare the depths 
of the soul, andare worth any ten pages in Dryden 
or Pope. They remind us, by their profundity, of 
the “sulky sullen dame,” in Tam o’ Shanter. 
The laugh, you know, is all against the poor wo- 
man ; but she is not one of those wives who quarrel 
with good husbands because they are not bad ones, 
and whom none but bad ones can cure; she has 
ample cause for sullenness ; yet so attached is she 
to that strange compound of whimsicality, comic 
ality, and animality, drawn to the very life by 
Robin in his glory, that she is forced to keep her 
wrath warm by nursing it. While she is “ gather- 
ing her brows like gathering storm,” we seé 
that her heart is overflowing with tenderness to- 
wards the profligate scape-grace who sins “ from 
November till October””—that is, all the year round 
—and whose whole life is one great wrong done to 
her ; and though she afterwards tells him “ weel,” 


“lord of useless thousands,” though it possesses | that “he is a blethering, blustering drunkard,” 


neither tragic nor epic dignity, is possibly more in- | she has also her miserable forebodings, “that late 
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is of infinitely more importance—an honest man. | 


or soon he will be found deep drowned in Doon.” | 
These are touches of nature, such as we shall vainly | 
eek in any writer of the French school. But as it | 
is, perhaps, unfair to contrast Pope with Shak- 
and Burns, writers of a totally different | 
character, I will now compare him with Cowper, | 
dramatist who never wrote a play, a didactic poet 
whose words are action. 
Adieu, Vinosa cries—ere yet he sips 
The purple bumper, trembling at his lips— 
Adieu to all morality, if grace 
Make works a rain ingredient in the case. 
The Christian hope is— Waiter, draw the cork— 
If I mistake not—Blockhead ! with a fork !— 
Without good works, whatever some may boast, 
Mere folly and delusion.—Sir, your toast ! 
My firm persuasion is, at least sometimes, 
That heaven will weigh man’s virtues and his crimes. 
] plant my foot upon this ground of trust, 
And silence every fear, with, God is just. 
But if perchance, on some dull drizzling day, 
A thought intrude that says, or seems to say, 
If thus th’ important cause is to be tried, 
Suppose the beam should dip on the wrong side ; 
I soon recover from these need/ess frights, 
And, God is merciful—sets a// to rights. 
Thus, between justice, as my prime support, 
And mercy, fled to as the last resort, 
I glide and steal along with heaven in view, 
And—Pardon me—the bottle stands with you. 
I never will believe, the col’nel cries, 
The sanguinary schemes that some devise. 
My creed is—he is safe that does his best ; 
Aud death’s a doom sufficient for the rest. 
Right, says an ensign ; and, for aught I see, 
Your faith and mine substantially agree ; 
The best of every man’s performance here 
Is to discharge the duties of his sphere. 
A soldier’s best is courage in the field, 
With nothing here that wants to be conceal’d : 
The man who scorns to do a wrong by stealth 
Must go to heaven—and I must drink his health. 
Sir Smug, he cries, (for lowest at the board, 
Just made fifth chaplain of his patron lord, 
His shoulders witnessing by many a shrug 
How much his feelings suffer’d—sate Sir Smug,) 
Your office is to winnow false from true ; 
Come, Prophet, drink, and tell us, what think you ! 
Sighing and smiling as he takes his glass, 
Which they that woo preferment rarely pass ; 
Pallible man, the church-bred youth replies, 
Is still found fallible, however wise ; 
And differing judgments serve but to declare 
That truth lies somewhere, if we knew but where. | 
Of all it ever was my lot to read, 
Of critics now alive, or long since dead, 
lhe book of all the world that pleased me most 
Was—well-a-day ! the title-page was lost ! 
he writer well remarks, a heart that knows 
To take with gratitude what heav’n bestows, 
With prudence always ready at our call 
To guide our use of it, is all in all. 
Doubtless it is—To which, of my own store, 
I superadd a few essentials more ; 
Bat these—excuse the liberty I take—- 
I Wave Just now, for conversation sake. 
Spoke like an oracle, they all exclaim, 
And add Right Rer’rend to Smug’s honour’d name. 


I shall not treat Pope fairly if I do not quote | 
from sone one of the works which his heart wrote, | 
and which are therefore masterpieces. He is worthy | 

‘ Your attention in more ways than one ; for not | 


only was he a poet and a philosopher, but—which | 


ut when we read him, we read, I am sorry to be- | 


— the most indecent book in the world, except | 
™ Com-——¥OE., BR. 
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one. How are we to account for this remarkable 
circumstance! One might imagine a glutton be- 
coming web-footed with eating ducks ; but to sup- 
pose that Pope became indecent by keeping good 
company, would be to indicate that we had never 
kept good company ourselves. It may not be cer- 
tain that clean people have the uncleanest ideas; 
but it is quite so that quotations cannot easily be 


_ made from Pope, without offending modern deli- 


I ought to recite a portion, at least, of his 
Eloisa to Abelard ; for time has passed judgment 
on it; great critics declare it to be unrivalled in 
tenderness and elegance, by any composition, ori- 
ginal or translated, in our language ; and when the 


impugners of Pope assert, that he never affects the 


heart, his admirers triumphantly appeal to that 

poem, Unfortunately, however, I cannot feel its 

pathos, and therefore cannot make it felt by you. 
It is easy to declaim in rhyme—to string com- 


/mon-place metaphors in rhyme—to ring changes 


in rhyme, on such cold abstractions as glory, 
honour, discord, &c.; but it is very difficult to 
write a letter well in rhyme. I cannot say that 
Pope has succeeded. Burns has, again and again ; 
his rhymed epistles are his masterpieces, and con- 
sequently masterpieces of literature; but in his 
choice of rhyming from two dialects, he had a great 
advantage. Perhaps, the most difhcult of all tasks 
is, to tell a tale of common life well in rhyme. 
The English poet who has succeeded best in bend- 
ing this bow of Ulysses, is Wordsworth—next to 


him in merit, is Crabbe ; but Pope also has succeed- 


ed, and as I am prejudiced against him, it will be 
only fair that I allow you to judge of his power in 
narrative. I will recite, then, the last courtship of 
the wife of five husbands, translated by Pope from 


the Anglicised French, or Frenchified Saxon of 
Chaucer. 


It is very instructive, and ought to 
teach young men not to marry those pious for- 
malists—alias, punctual gadders,—who canrot be 
happy at home. 
Now for my fifth loved lord, the /ast and Gest, 

(Kind heav'n afford him everlasting rest !) 

l'ull hearty was his love, and I can show 

The tokens on my ribs, in black and blue. 

In pure good will I took this jovial spark, 

Of Oxford he, a most egregious clerk ; 

He boarded with a widow in the town, 

A trusty gossip, one dame Alison ; 

Full well the secrets of my soul she knew, 

Better than ere our parish priest could do. 

To her I told whatever cou/d befall : 

Had but my husband cough’d against a wall, 

Or done a thing that might have cost his life, 

She—and my niece—and one more worthy wife 

Had known it all ; what most he would conceal, 

To these I made no scruple to reveal. 

Oft has he blash'd from ear to ear for shame, 

That e’er he told a secret to his dame. 


It so befell, in holy time of Lent, 
That of a day I to this gossip went, 
(My husband, thank my stars, was out of town,) 
From house to house we rambled up and down ; 
This clerk, myself, and my good neighbour Alse, 
To see, be seen, to tell, and gather tales. 
Visits to every church we duly paid, 
And march'd in every holy masquerade ; 
The wasting moth ne'er spoil’d my best array — 
The cause was this, | wore it erery day. 
"Twas when fresh May her early blossom yields, 
This clerk and I were walking in the fields ; ‘ 
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I vow’'d, if e’er my husband fill’d his urn, 

That he, and only he, should serve my turn. 

I vow'd I scarce could sleep since first I knew him, 
And durst be sworn he had bewitched me to him ; 
If e’er I slept, | dream’d of him alone, 

And dreams foretell, as learned men have shown : 
All this I said, but dreams, Sirs, I had none ; 

T follow’d but my crafty crony’s lore, 

Who bade me tell this lie, and twenty more. 


Thus, day by day, and month by month we past ; 
It pleased the Lord to take my spouse at last. 
I tore my gown, | soil’d my locks with dust, 
And beat my breast, as wretched widows must. 
Before my face my handkerchief I spread, 
To hide the floods of tears I did not shed. 
The good man’s coffin to the church was borne ; 
Around, the neighbours, and my clerk, too, mourn. 
But as he march'd, good gods! he show’d a pair 
Of legs and feet, so clean, so strong, and fair! 
Of twenty winter's age he seem’d to be ; 
I (to say truth) was twenty more than he: 
But to my tale. A month searce pass’d away, 
With dance and song we kept the nuptial day. 
All I possessed I gave to his command, 
My goods and chattels, money, house, and land ; 
But oft repented, and repent it still ; 
He prov’d a rebel to my sovereign will. 
Stubborn as any lioness was I ; 
And knew full well to raise my voice on high: 
He against this right sagely would advise, 
And old examples set before miy eyes ; 
But this avail’d not ; for whoe’er he be 
That tells my faults, | hate him mortally. 


My spouse (who was, you know, to learning bred) 

A certain treatise oft at evening read, 
Where divers authors (whom the devil confound 
For all their lies) were in one volume bound. 

It chanced my husband, on a winter’s night, 
Read iu this book aloud, with strange delight, 
How the first woman, (as the scriptures show,) 
srought her own spouse and all his race to woe. 
How Samson fell ; and he whom Dejanire 
Wrapp’d in th’ envenom’d shirt, and set on fire. 
How curs’d Eryphille her lord betrayed, 
And the dire ambush Clytemnestra laid. 


Long time I heard, and swell’d, and blush’d, and 
frown'd, 

But when no end of these vile tales I found, 
Provoked to vengeance three large leaves I tore, 
And with one buffet fell’d him on the floor. 
With that my husband in a fury rose, 
And down he settled me, with hearty blows. 
1 groaned—and lay extended on my side ; 
“Oh, thou hast slain me for my wealth,” I cried, 
“Yet | forgive thee-—take my last embrace ’—- 
He wept, kind soul ! and stoop’d to kiss my face, 
I took him such a box as turn’d him blue, 
Then sigh’d, and eried, * Adieu, my dear, adieu !” 


But after many a hearty struggle past, 
1 condeseended to be pleased at last. 
Soon as he said, “ My mistress and my wife, 
Do what you please, the term of all your life,” 
1 took to heart the merits of the cause, 
And stood content to rule by wholesome laws. 
As for the volume that reviled the dames, 
'was torn to fragments, and condemned to flames. 


Now, heav'n, on all my husbands gone, bestow 
Pleasure above for tortures felt below . 
That rest they wish'd for, grant them in the grave ; 
And bless the souls my conduct helped to save ! 


The patience with which you have heard long 
extracts from the sofa-and-lap-dog poet, indicates 
that he is a greater poet than the envy, malice, and 
all uncharitableness of the rhymester of the rabble 
can afford to allow; but before I shall have in- 
Hicted upon you a dozen more lectures on those 


men who, in our days, write, or have written, that 
somethirg, or that nothing, which is called poetry, 
you will feel with me, that our country need not 
blush for her younger children—the pocts of rege. 
neration in poetry, and of improvement in the ming 
and condition of universal man. 

It is remarkable, that of the countless imitators 
of the author of the Essay on Man—though their 
verses, as mere verses, were, I doubt not, as good 
as his own—not one has escaped oblivion. This, ] 
say, is remarkable, but it is not at all surprising ; 
for plagiarists resemble those men who obtain 
celebrity by getting their coffins made before they 
die. Imitation itself might be figured by the horse 
of the poet Ariosto—(mark the fact ! the poet had 
a horse!) *‘ My horse,” said he, ‘ has all the good 
qualities which a man could wish for in a horse; 
but he has one fault—he is dead.” When Locke 
said of Pope’s imitators, “that their poetry was 
ingenious nonsense,” he could not be quite right; 
it was “ ingenious nonsense, barring the ingenuity. 
Dismal to the last, in the day of those mimics, was 
the cold dead sea of poetic parrotry—colder and 
more dismal even than prose declamation. But 
the French revolution was approaching. The 
mighty breath and voice of Tendency startled, at 
length, the barren deep—upheaved the stagnant 
mass of rhymed perfectibility, and foamed the 
waves with living fire. There were men asleep on 
the dreary shore, and to them that voice said, 
* Arise, and walk!” They arose, and stood—amid 
the ruins of the temple of formalities ; from the 
portals of which the baboons of worshipped idleness 
and mischief had for ages blasphemed their feeders, 
and out of the fragments of which they are in vain 
reconstructing pagods of abomination. The fall of 
that temple proved its worthlessness ; so men began 
thenceforth, each in his own way, to build for 
themselves. Of two of these men, Cowper and 
Burns, I have to speak in my next lecture. Either 
they lived and wrote in vain, or they were, like 
John in the wilderness, heralds of redemption, 
pioneers of the singers of glad tidings In prose and 
verse, who shall proclaim, “ That from the thronged 
table, and out of the battle for bread, shall yet 








| 
| come happiness for the many, and plenty for all! 


| They, it is true, who preach that charity begins 4 
home, and ought to end there, are justly appre- 
_ hensive that the diffusion of knowledge would not 
increase the prosperity of pickpockets ; but then, 
| even they have no more desire to be eaten raw and 
| alive, “than any unregenerate heathen like you or 
me.” I have heard, or read, or written, “ that 
population is destined to become another Alaric ; 
—yes, for he was not a destroyer, but an ameliorator. 
| An era of competitive coéperation in good is, I 
‘trust, approaching—when “toil without hope” will 
'no longer oppress the soul, like the solitude of 8 
| place where the works of men are, and men are 
not. Are wemen! What see we around us, but 
the triumphs of skill and labour rewarding bar- 
barism? What is the world in which we now live, 
but a place where the works of men are, and men, 
_as they ought to be, are not? The cunning fox is 
here, the beauteous and venomous serpent, the 
| terrible human savage, haunting the ruins of the 
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soul, and nicknamed esquire, or lord, or merchant, 
—bu 
ed and degrading victims and victimizers, 


ancestors of the latter of whom monopolized 
knowledge, and (as it would seem) made it a curse, 


t where is the likeness of God? “Cain! | 
Cain! where is thy brother?” We inhabit a den of | 
of your usefulness is all but indestructible. 


that their descendants might monopolize ignorance. | 
But the new name of Knowledge will be Legion ! 


this our poets, from Cowper and Burns, to Byron 
and Nicoll—and the subjects which our times have 
dictated to them—prophesy and prove. The igno- 
rant cannot long misgovern the enlightened. They 
may pull down on their heads the Corinthian 
capital of the solitary column ; but they can 
neither rebuild nor sustain the mouldering editices 
of despotism. Nor could they, if it would console 
them, (and perhaps it would,) destroy the commu- 
nity with themselves. ‘‘ The Palmyra of their 
Misrule” may be a warning, but it cannot be “a 
Tadmor in the desert.” The poets of our times, 
then, have indeed a prospect of glorious usefulness 
before them, whether they write in prose or verse. 
Oh, that 1 might live to be the author of some 
great prose epic, which, though unimmortal itself, 
might survive long enough to be in its consequences 





a river of fertility, influencing beneficially unborn | 


generations of men! Who would not be one of 
the Legion of Immortals, though frail as the flower 
of the field, yet eternal in their usefulness? Shak- 
speare or Milton of this year or the next! what, 


though it may be true that universal reputations | 


are no longer possible? and what, though it may 


other ? 
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down. Your writings may perish with, or hefore 
you, but not their results, if indeed ye are Shak- 
speares or Miltons. Forget not that the instrument 
Why 
do tyrants wage covert war on language ? Because 
it is a barrier on which cannon balls can make po 
impression. The Russian autocrat, it has been 
said, is trying to extinguish the /anguage of 
Poland! From her exiles—homeless children of 
a murdered country—he would take even the 
remembrance of the voice of their mother! We 
pray not, that her curse, mingled forever in his 
cup of blood and fire, may be to him the worm 
that never dies: No! but we tell him that the 
affections cannot die, and that if truth is eternal, 
thought isso. Even if he could succeed in destroy- 
ing the Polish language and Poland itself, and the 
writings of her poets and sages,—still, some patriot 


| spirit, winged from this planet, would transmit 


to the angels the beautiful thought of Poland's 
Copernicus, that the sun is the centre of our system. 
I can imagine Raphael, after the extinction of suns 
and systems, redrawing the Cartoons, in the pre- 
sence of Paul of Tarsus. If the language of Scott 
and Bacon should be heard no more on earth, 
Pollok might transcribe for Milton the Cottar’s 
Saturday Night of Burns, and Hemans recite to 
Sappho the Daisy of Montgomery. If the country 
itself of Wallace and Shakspeare should perish, 
Bentham might record in a better world the 
sublime conception of the mechanic, James Watt, 


y that the food of millions could be furnished by the 
he true that the soldiers of the Legion of Good | 
Works will be so numerous as to tread down each | ultimately out of ignorance and want by a lever 


vapour of a tea-kettle, and the human race lifted 


Their consequences cannot be trodden ' of steam ! 





BLAZONRY AND MOTTOES IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


[r the age of chivalry hath departed, not so the | there can be no martial discipline, no army ar- 
age of heraldry. The hieroglyphic literature of | ranged, no attempt of any company | joint-stock "7 
barbarism spreads itself abroad on the wings of | achieved, and, by consequence, no conquest made, 


civilisation, The new invention of “ struck work” 
has issued many an additional blazon from the 
Birmingham brazieries. The last great act of 
enlightened legislation—the penny postage—has 
trebled the circulation of wiverns, mermaids, and 
“salvage men.” The scholar and philosopher, who 
has built himself a reputation by adding to the 
knowledge or science of the world, is not secure in 
position till he has found some “gryphon 
argent, beaked, winged, and armed,” to defend his 
gentility ; and the retired tradesman, who has 
nay his fortune by integrity and plodding indus- 
ny » Is Hot satisfied that he has yet earned the good 
Ysa of mankind, till he ean get the stones 
‘no be: doorway to tell an emblematic tale of 
at a treachery, which he fondly hopes a par- 
public will compliment him by attributing to 
“me one of his lineal ancestors. T 


who, 


stil] The world seems | 
© support the view of old William Wyrley, | 





; 


nor so much as any commonwealth defended.” But 
it must be admitted that “the mistress and queen 
of liberal knowledge,” as Edward Bolton calls it, 
has in some sort degenerated ; and that the deep 
inysterious lore which distinguished a Guillim, an 
Edmonson, and a Nisbet, would meet with little 
appreciation by those who sO sacrilegiously appro- 
priate the fruit of these men's cabalistic labours. 
There be those with most gallant achievements on 
their spoons and tea-pots, who cannot distinguish 
a blazon potent-counter-potent from a bordure in- 
dented ; and to whom a bar dexter is no better than a 
bendsinister. Well might Nisbet, had he been living, 
now say, a8 he did a century ago, “I cannot sufh- 
ciently wonder at the vanity of a great many, who 
glory in their carrying these marks and signs of 
honour which they do not at all understand ; and 
must regret it in the greatest partof my countrymen, 
who, though otherwise well qualified in the know- 


tien in his “True use of Armouries,” says, in a | ledge of other liberal arts and sciences, yet neglect 
*nt of enthusiasm, “ Without armorial tokens | to apply themselves to the study of heraldry—a 
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~~ 


science so valuable, that the greatest men of all 
ages have thought it worthy of their study and ap- 
plication.” 

To say the truth, there would be little to repay 
any one in the study. The thing wanted is got for 
the taking of it: it comes liberally to hand ; and 
neither garter king-at-arms, nor the arcana of the 
science, are troubled for assistance. Unless ihe 
name be of the Grub or Buggins order, which it is 
hopeless to aristocratize without the aid of the 
Herald Office, a peep into Burke or Playfair will 
be sure to supply what is wanted; and where 
there is a choice, the most dashing and warlike 
achievement belonging to the name will of course 
be chosen. We in Scotland have a great advan- 
tage in this respect over our English friends, in 
the system of clanship, which makes the most 
aristocratic names at the same moment the most 
common, An Archibald Douglas, or a Norman 
Macleod, befits alike the whisky-shop sign and the 
peerage ; but we find no Adolphus Pierrepoint, or 
Algernon Sidney Perey, keeping a beer-shop in 
the Minories. “ Light come, light vane: the 
honours are now as easily dispersed as they are ac- 
quired—no inverting of shields, hacking of spurs, 
or tearing of banners. The blazon is extinguished 
thus :—The respectable attorney’s clerk, who is its 
proud possessor, has been charged in the tax sur- 
vey one window too much. He writes, accordingly, 
a very polite letter to the surveyor of taxes, ex- 
plaining the mistake, and, in compliment to her 


| 
| 
| 
} 





prepare a symbolical forgery, calculated to im pose 
on mankind the persuasion, that his ancestors were 
far from being the worthy, honest, but obscure men 
that his own position in society seems to indicate, 
and that he is not without a spice of the devil jy 
his blood. The influence of the personel on the 
opinions and conduct of mankind, is, in our opin- 


-ion, a mine of intellectual knowledge, which has 


4 





Majesty's officer, seals the same with a very per- | 


fect impression of the family coat. 
finds that the complaint is just : deducts 7s. for one 
window over-charged, and intimates, that he has 
entered against the applicant a charge of £1, 4s. 
annually, for armorial bearings, with a penalty of 
thrice the duty for the first year, on account of his 
“having unfortunately nezlected’’ to enter ar- 
morial bearings in his schedule. The surv evor is 
more powerful than the Lion ; and, by this simple 
act, he extinguishes the blazon for ever. 


The survevor | 


The reason why these plants of a barbarous 


seed flourish so luxuriantly in the cultivated soil 
of civilisation is not very dificult to be found. 
They are rooted in the natural egotism of mankind. 
Talismans and charms, palmistry and the weapon 
salve, passed away whenever philosophy proved their 
nothingness ; but though a thousand Bacons had a 
thousand times proved the folly of heraldry, it would 
live on, rooted in individual ostentation and family 
pride. It is a great thing to be the descendant of a 
creat statesman ora great warrior; but it is better 
to show presumptive evidence of descent from some 
notorious rascal, than to appear the descendant of 
nobody. We have seen the blush of conscious pride 
mantle in the face of a Border laird, on being twitted 
with some diabolical act of his rieving ancestors. 
Would Scott have parted with the fame of any act 


of blood or rapine he could arrogate to his ancestrv? | 


Not he, indeed: he would have sooner sacrificed the 
brightest of the creations of his own intellect. And 
thus it is, that, w itnessing the pride which its 
legitimate possessors feel, the dumpy citizen be- 
comes ambitious to snatch a fragment of this wild 
ancestral fame, and orders the herald-painter to 


_without its pleasing associations. 


nearly all to be explored. Shafts have been sunj 
in it here and there; but the more minute, and 
delicate, and valuable veins have not been traced out, 
There is room here for a new philosophy of the ego 
and the non ego, which, when its riches have been 
put into the political philosopher’s hands, will give 
a new interest to the science of history, now flagg- 
ing for want of novelty. But we never intended 
this to be a philosophical essay, and must go back 
to our amusement.” 

Mottues, perhaps, convey a richer record of the 
feelings and the state of society that gave birth to 
the different phasesof heraldry, than thearms them- 
selves. Though not always very lucid, they are 
certainly more easy of interpretation than the 
symbols that accompany them ; and they let us 
farther into the heart and philosophy of those 
who bestowed and adopted them. How singular 
it is, in the books of family history in the 
nineteenth century, to see these memorials of the 
different stages of barbarism, ranged according 
to some arbitrary order, (such as the alphabeti- 
cal,) and presented in all their rugged variety 
and contradictoriness, as if they challenged criti- 
cism or demanded assent. Here is the clan wateb- 
word giving ihe world defiance in some uncouth 
tongue. Next to it stands some classical sophism, 
or moral aphorism, indicative of more civilized 
times, and perhaps intended to cloak worse mor- 
ality. Reprobation of war, and contempt for peace, 
siand side by side ; and occasionally comes some 
pure relic of candid times, before hypocrisy had 
begun her homage te virtue, containing a senti- 
ment of uncontaminated selfish ruffianism. There 
isan amazing fund of conceit in some of these. 
Aquila non captat muscas—* The eagle catcheth not 
flies °—is a favourite bravado borne by many Eng- 
lish families ; one name it adorned not unworthily, 
Sir Francis Drake’s. Cave, adsum, which may be 
translated—* Take care, here I am”—belongs to the 
Jardine family : it isa mighty sybilline and con- 


* The Phrenologists, who know much more of humana 
nature than they get credit for, make a powerful use of 
the egotism of mankind in propagating their doctrines. 
A man who has not a very strong judgment, seldom 
escapes, Without conversion, the ordeal of having his de- 
velopment examined and criticised :—the science becomes 
quite a new thing to him: instead of a vague nomencla- 
ture, it is surrounded by a delightful personal interest. 
If the intellectual and beneficially active bumps are pro 
minent, there is a bribe to conversion, which few can re 
sist. But even if destructiveness should be found prodi- 
ciously large, and both veneration and conscientiousness 
nouentities, the glimpse of character so afforded is not 
The examinee di* 
covers that he has always had an impetuous disposition 


| —he is sorry to say he really fears he is a very wild 


fellow—he never could be kept out of some devilry & 
another since his earliest boyhood :—there really appear 


to be great truth in the science. 
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wot ecaving. =Aspera me jurant— Difficulties de- 
ceited saying pe J 


e 9? . « } “4 my } = a 
light me —accompanies the unostentatious name 


of Low. Aut riam inventam aut faciam—* I shall 
énd a way, or make one’——attends an English fa- 
mily of the name of Wightwick. Dei dono sum 

d sum, the motto of the Lumsden family, is more 
doubtful in what it arrogates—* By the gift of God 
1am what I am,” is the literal translation ; but 
then, what is he 2—“ Thank God, I am no worse 
than I am,”’ is perhaps what is meant. Ant paz 
aut bellum—* Either peace or war’’—is the self-suf- 


fcient text of the Donaldson family ; but this is | 


nothing to the extinguo—* I extinguish” —of the 
Dundases. The Stewarts carry, Firus ac solidus 
_“ Firm and substantial”—a more utilitarian 


characteristic than one would expect to find ap- | 


propriated in such a quarter,—it would do very 
well on "Change. oneste riro (Ifacket family ) 
savours of the same philosophy : I live honestly, 
would be the literal translation, but there is little 
doubt that something more elevated than the poor 
virtue honesty is insinuated. Touch not the cat but 
(without j a glove,—held by a host of Highland fami- 
lies,—is of another complexion in its conceit,—it 
predicates scratches and blood, Dinna waken sleep- 
ing dogs,—somewhat of the same class—helongs, we 
believe, to one of the Robertson families : we have 
seen it most appropriately traced in the moulding 
of the porteullis-gate of the grim old tower of 
Craigievar, in Aberdeenshire,—a silent monitor 
calculated to startle the stealthy invader. ‘The 
reader of Galt’s novels may recollect his admiration 
of the mysterious spirit of defiance contained in 


the legend he picked up in Aberdeen ;— They hare | 


said: Quhat said they? Let themsay. The events 
that called forth the three sentences, not very 
logically connected, but possessing an eloquent 
unity peculiar to themselves, have never been traced. 
All that is known of the words, is, that they used 
to stand in front of the old building of Marischal 
College, carved in a form of letter apparently of a 
far more ancient date than that of the building 
itself. We do not know if any northern family 
holds this legend by way of motto. The Hewetson 
motto is very like a sententious abbreviation of it ; 
it is simply,—Let them talk. Noli me tangere,— 
Touch me not,—belongs to the Grahams. oli 
irritare leonem,—Don’t irritate the lion,—is the still 
more pompous gasconade of some obscure families 
in the south; and the pious Sir Robert Inglis has, 
Nobilis est ira leonis,x—Noble is the lion’s wrath. 
(ui me tanget penitebit,— W hosoevershall touch me 
shall repent,—is the saving of one of the great 
ilighland septs ; and we daresay there is much rea- 
‘nin it at the present day; the penitence not 
heing in sackcloth and ashes, but in chlorate of 
lime and sulphur. 

The most savage mottoes are naturally found 
Among the Irish and Highland septs, and the great 
Border families. Those of the Irish are generally 
sonorous war-cries, in their own wild tongue. 
Crom a boo, is the well-known whoop of the Fitz- 
geralds. It was with this that old Kildare burst 
om the church of Cashel, when he involved it in 
nee memorable blaze, which he palliated to the 

'vy-council by saying, he never would have set 
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the church on fire, if he had not believed that the 
archbishop was inside! Forth fortune, and fill 
| the setters, is the marauding tocsin of the Athole 
family. Come to me, and I will give thee flesh, 
belongs to another Highland name—we forget 
| which ; the crest being an eagle, and the flesh pre- 
/pared for him, the flesh of men. Z’en do, and 
| spare not, is borne by the M‘Gregors. The family 
of Peter bears the same sentiment latinised — 
U'sque fac et non parcas. Pereas nec parcas— 
Though thou shouldst perish, spare not (?)—is the 
nobler device of the Lamonts. The Borderers do 
} not waste so much breath in warlike defiance. 
| There is a business-like air about their maxims— 
/an eye to black cattle and broth. J Aope to share, 
is the unassuming, but very intelligible, device of 
the Riddells. But this is not nearly so full and 
explicit as the motto of the great Cranstoun family 
|—Thou shalt want, ere I want. There are other 
mottoes besides this, that seem as if they were made 
for men who now bear them. Jf J can, says 
Colquhoun of Killermont: no doubt of it. Ne 
nimium—Not too much—is Lord Aberdeen’s motto: 
while the Rae family has /n omnia promptus, which 
may be freely translated, Ready for anything. 
Che sara, sara, is the well-known motto of Lord 
| John Russell. It is embodied in an expressive 
| Scottish proverb—* He that will to Cupar, maun 
{to Cupar.” Video, et taceo—I see, and hold my 
| tongue—belongs to the Fox family. It is more 
| characteristic of the name, than of the men who 
| have held it. Aspera rirtus—a not very translatable 
| complaint of the difficulty of being virtuous, or 
perhaps brave—is the property of the Sinclairs. 
Lord Stanley boldly sports, Sans changer—W ithout 
change! while Sir James Graham, in his own ver- 
| nacular, mumbles, Reason contents me. Templa 
quam dilecta—How beloved are the ‘Temples—is 
the self-eulogium of the Buckingham Temple— 
the farmers’ friend. When Lord Liverpool got 
his peerage, he assumed the words, Palma, non 
sine pulrere, which the Opposition translated, This 
is the reward of my dirty work. Swift was not so 
literal with Queen Anne's Semper eadem, which he 
paraphrased, Worse and worse. 

There is much contradiction in the world of 
mottoes, especially on the subject of war. Bella, 
horrida bella—wars, horrid wars, (Lisle); and beats 
pacifici—blessed are the peacemakers, (Stewart, ) 
make a strange contrast with per iqgnem, per gladium 
—by fire and sword, (Welby,) and semper puqnare 
paratus—always ready to fight, (Litchfield.)* 





* We claim no credit for original research for these 
mottoes, having taken many of them from a little work 
called, “ The Book of Mottoes,” published in 1841. Not 
writing history, we are by no means fastidious about ac- 
curacy ; and if we were so, we should require to look to 
some more erudite authority, if we may judge from the 
internal evidence of the translations in this little work. 
Take as one instance, ez sudore cultus, which we should 
naturally take to be a slight modification of the 1 9th verse 
of the third chapter of the vulgate edition of Genesis— 
“ By the sweat of thy brow, & ;” very different is our 
author’s translation—“ Beauty is produced by labour!” 
“This,” he continues, alarmed apparently at the creature 
of his own imagination, “is probably but a lame trans 


lation of the motto borne by this old and 
family {the Swettenhams} which being aad alaeadiy 
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Some adages have a touch of jollity in them. 
Oportet ricere—Let us live, is borne by a family 
called Todd. Still better is Dum cicimus riramus— 
While we live, let us live, or as the bard hath it, 
“As we journey through life, let us live by the way.” 
Dr. Doddridge, who held it, was so scandalized by 


its decidedly jovial tendency, that he wrote a very | 


pretty poeticalcomment toreversethe application a 
Live while you live, an epicure would say, 
Aud snatch the pleasures of the present day. 
Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment while it flies. 
Lord ! in my view let both united be. 
I live in pleasure when I live in Thee. 


The position of the man who first said, auzi/i- 
ante resurgo,—Being helped, I get up again, 
(Grahain)—must have been suspicious. One can 
imagine the motto—Cadenti porrigo dextram—I 


hold out my right hand to the falling, (Pearse)— | 


to have been the self-gratulation of his more steady 
boon companion. Medio tutissimus this—You will 
go most safely in the middle, (Senior,) and Gang 





is,‘ Beauty,’ or ‘good appearance from sieat,’ an allusion, 
though not a very elegant one, to the family name.” 
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| warily, (Drummond)—seem well-meant advices 
for such occasions. What are we to make of Gre. 
datim plena—full (or fou) by degrees, sported by 
one of the branches of the Gordon race? The late 
Lord Eldin’s motto was—Free for a blast: and we 
daresay few who knew him doubted his being 
quite free for such exclamations.— We might now 
begin with the maxims adopted by municipalities, 
public companies, &c., which would afford us, in 
the pragmatical conceit they exhibit, perhaps g 
still more curious picture than the illustrations of 
individual arrogance ; but we must have done. 
One, however, we cannot entirely pass by; that of 
the Inn-holders’ Company ef London, who, with 
some approach to desecration, say, ‘* Come, ye 
blessed : when I was harbourless, ye lodged me.” 
This is a caricature of the grasping statesman, who 
professes to dispose of his services at their high 
price solely for the public good. By the way, it 
has always appeared to us, that the favourite ad- 
vice of the undertakers, memento mori, is very 
supererogatory. It means, strictly, Don’t forget 
to die; as if the sable community were afraid that 
the negligence of the human race on this point 
might reduce their legitimate amount of “ orders.” 








THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


BY AN AMERICAN ARTIST. 


Beoove with antiquities ! give us the worth 

Of all that at present is good upon earth ; 

And of men, modes, and things let us e’en think the last 
As good, if not better, than those that have past. 

So away with your Old—ygive us everything New, 
Except the strong friends that are feeling and true. 


Let them prate of the lands that have for their creeds 
The days that have gone, and their ancestors’ deeds ; 
These titles oft cover a century’s error, 

While merit lies starving and truth hides from terror. 
But give me that land where mind is a thing 

That raises the humble as high as a king. 


They may praise the bleak heath, where carnage was 


d me, 
Or the hill where false glory—by treachery was won. 
But give me the plains that are gleaming with grain, 


And have known only peace since the wild deer was slain; | 


Where the song of the labourer plucking his store 
Is echo’d by wee things that sport round his door. 


They may talk of their streams that have often run red 

With the blood of a host, when day-light has fled — 

But give me the rivers whose births have been blest 

By the Rainbow—that smiled as they leap’d from their 
hest ; 


And, dashing o'er mountains, they wind through the vale; | 
With no stain on the tides but the wide-spreading sail. 


| They may boast of their towers, where the green ivy’s 
hung ; 

| But give me the regions whose battlements young 

Hail the first sun of morning without weed or moss, 

And bid him depart without mourning his loss;— 

Rearing high their proud headsasthey wend to theirprime, 

And laugh at the efforts of tarnishing time. 


They may sing of the palace whose glories are dead,— 
Where croaks the sad raven and owls make their bed; 
Where the dark winds of midnight scream round their 
| hearth, 

} 





| And winter-blasts how] in their desolate mirth. 

| But give me the land, whose delights still live on ; 

| And whose hearts, like its hearths, are pure, glowing, 
and warm. 


No! no! my friend, no, the Old’s not for me. 
I love the New land that is own’d by the free,— 
Where the crags burst the skies with their wild-tufted 
heights,— 
| Where the cataracts play and the eagle delights,— 
Where in grandeur and might the great waters meet, 
_ And nature exulting, yet keeps her firm seat. 


Then begone with antiquities! I’m for the worth 

Of all that at present is good upon earth; 

And of men and their countries I'd e’en think the lsst 
As good, if not better, than those that have past. 

So away with your Old-—give me everything New; 
Save those friends of my youth, who have hearts deep 


and true. 
?. Eh F. 





TO THE CORN LORDS. 


O, pear to hear, and dim of sight to see 

Just wrath approaching, long endurance stung 
By hard oppression to uplift her tongae, 

And cry for vengeance on your tyranny ; 

Ye should be gods,— not men, whose infancy 
Upon the breasts of mortal mothers hu: z pe 
Aud strong as is your selfishness should be 


| The pow’r that nerves your arm : else have ye fang 


The gauntlet rashly down. Prepare to stand, 
(Ye apoplectic grown by gross excess,) 

When General Hunger to sure Victory 

Leads forth his millions— grasp with tighter hand 
Your cherish'd right of spreading wretchednesss— 
For, lo, the hour to test your strength is nigh. 
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THE FURZE-CUTTERS. 


BY THE O’HARA FAMILY. 


For the following narrative we are indebted to a | the early part of the day, amid showers of balis, 


éne old rebel—we beg his pardon,—to a fine old 
farming gentleman we should have said, who, 
about forty years ago, was a rebel, but who now, 
by virtue of a royal pardon, safe in his possession, 
i¢ allowed technically to call himself a loyal sub- 
ject, in something of the same way in which, hy 
the agency of a special license, and an obliging 
priest, ladies of previously equivocal claims to 


perfection, are at last legally permitted to call | 
also attracted the notice of the observer. 


themselves “ honest women.” 

But no matter. May God forgive him, as did 
good George I1I.—And whatever at present may be 
his political principles, he is, we repeat, a fine old 


fellow ; and has been distinguished for his bravery | 
in the field, as an insurgent leader, as well as for | 
-amid a group of the slaughtered Hessians ; and 
she would turn up the face of one, and then, seem- 


his humane dispositions towards all foes who fell 
into his power, and therefore stood in need of his 
protection. So let us tell our story at once, or 
rather his story :— 

At the battle of Ross, in 1798, he was high in 
command. After nearly twelve hours hard fight- 
ing against disciplined forces, whom they scarce 
more than outnumbered, his peasant army won 
the day—or, at least, seemed to have won it ; but, 
for the want of a “ Father Mathew” among them, 
lost it again, in a hand’s-turn. 
whom they had beaten out of the little town, stole 


hack upon them in the midst of a bestial carouse, | 
and either butchered them in heaps in the streets, | 
or scattered them in all directions over the adjacent | 
her. 

rebel force, as she had been to him. 


country, 

Our story-teller made many efforts to rally a 
small portion of the fugitives, but in vain; and in 
the twilight of the summer’s evening, he stood al- 
most alone, inside an arched entrance to the town 
of Ross, only awaiting his horse to be led to him, 
that he might himself ride hard for his life. In this 
position, and at this moment, his observations and 
his feelings were very painful. The spot on which 
he stood had been the scene, in the morning, of a 


considerable slaughter, by the pikemen, of detach- | 


ments of the king’s dragoons, together with a com- 
pany of foreign mercenaries, belonging to a regi- 
inent whose acts, at that unhappy time in Ireland, 
disgraced the name even of civil warfare ; and 
their bodies lay stiff all around, sternly reminding 
him of a brilliant success suddenly overclouded by 
4 miserable infatuation. ; 

Different observations tended, however, to as- 
suage the keenness of his emotions, by otherwise 
‘ceupying his mind. The body of a man, which 
he had supposed dead, suddenly stirred at his feet, 
and turned upon its back ; and then he heard a 
deep rattling groan, and looked upon a corpse | 
indeed, Stooping down, he saw the hands locked | 
Upon a crucifix ; and more closely regarding the 
ress and features of the dead, he recognised the 
mortal remains of a poor wandering zealot, who, 


ss | 
The king s troops, | 
and when it had been won, wandering over the 


have been chosen. 
present Was ho place for her ° therefore | approach- 
ed and addressed her. 


and trampling of horses, had remained unhurt, 
holding up his crucifix, as he knelt almost pros- 
trate, that such of the insurgents as were as great 
devotees as himself, might, under its sign, fight 
and conquer unharmed. 

Here, however, he was now stretched at last, 
almost riddled, as our chronicler expressed it, with 
musket-bullets and bayonet-stabs. 

And another figure, a more living one though, 
It was 
that of a woman, young and comely, with an oval 
face, blue eyes, light hair, and a strange smile 
upon her features ; and, altogether, appearing 
greatly at variance with her present situation and 
employment. She sat upon the trampled sod, 


ingly disappointed, mutter and smile, and even 
laugh ; and having cut off, with a little billhook, 


the dead soldier's cartridge-box, she would push 


the body from her—and sO proceed with another, 
and another. And in this young creature, our 
friend saw a rather old acquaintance. From the 


| first victory of the Wexford insurgents at Oulart 
| Hill, he remembered to have observed her actively 


engaged in every successful battle they had fought; 


ground in search of dead Hessians, and, it would 
seem, of such only : and if she found any, doing 
by them as she now did by those that were near 
Indeed, she was as well known to all the 
She was very 
fantastically attired ; wearing a soldier's cap, 
a green flannel jacket, or rather jerkin, rudely 
fashioned, and adorned with cross-belts, and two 
old worsted epaulettes, one ve llow, the other white. 
From under her quilted stuff-petticoat, her lower 
extremities appeared covered with military leggings, 
The jerkin Was closely buttoned “aCTOSS her chest. 
She had no shoes on. 

“ We had been all as well acquainted with her 
history as we had been with herself,” continued our 
narrator ; “and deeply and fiercely did we all sym- 
pathize with it.” 

Now I felt alarmed for her. Although the 
greater portion of the royal troops had passed out 


of the town by another route, after our wretched 


runaways, still I had reason to believe that the 


survivors of the foreigners killed in the morning, 
had yet to quit it in pursuit of the flying drunkards ; 
and better cutters-down on a retreat could hardly 


Under these circumstances the 


“Get up, ma-colleen, and take the road with 


me; all is lost, and we have not a moment to 
spare. 
for | us will soon be on our backs: up, up; an honest 
** hours during the hot struggle around him, in | lad, who fought well to-day, is bringing me my 


The friends of those dead fellows around 
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horse ; and as I guess you ean ride pillion-ways 
without a pillion, we may both have a good gallop 
for it yet.” 

She made no answer, only glancing upwards for 
moment into my face, and then resuming her 
close scrutiny of, I believe, that of the last re- 
maining subject of her strange interest : she mut- 
tered, however, these words to herself :— 

“ No, he isn’t among them yet,” and then smiled 
so grimly, that it was almost fearful to see such 
an expression on such a countenance. 

“Come, come,” I continued, ‘‘I hear the noise 
of my horse's feet trotting up the hill. Be ready 
to mount, or the next moment may be our last.” 

A horse, indeed, appeared, led by my trusty 
orderly, who, after our triumphant rush into the 
town, had undertaken to get my stout plebeian 
charger well-fed and well-groomed,—attentions of 
which, considering his previous work, I assure you 
he stood very much in need. But at first view I 


‘there’ 


did not know the animal to be my own, he was so — 


hedizened and adorned ; in fact, they had sent 


him to me clad in all the showy trappings of the | 


horse of a noble militia colonel, who, in the be- 
ginning of the fight, had fallen a victim to a pri- 
vate vengeance on our part, caused by what J, at 


least, cannot otherwise name than as a murder, | 


committed upon a very respectable individual, 
whom, before entering the town, we had in too 
much simplicity despatched with a flag of truce 
and parley. 
second time, 1 easily recognised him, as his serious 
and sad young groom Andy (I knew him only by 
that appellation, for, indeed, he had been but the 
acquaintance of the day) called him by his name, 
Snorter, that under which IL had given him into 
Andy’s charge ; and as the poor brute, replying to 


Let him give his help with me, and wep 
able to do it together. Come here, come here, ma. 
bouchal !” she went on, beckoning to Andy, 

The young man, since I left himalone, had been 
standing motionless; his hands thrust into his 
breast, and his head hanging down—a very picture 
of woeful abstraction. Now, as the loud tones of 
her voice reached him, he started suddenly round, 
dropped his arms by his side, and poking out his 
neck, peered through the twilight at her. 

* Quick, quick !” she resumed ; “ quick, quick, 
you coward—if you are man enough to coine at 
all ¢” 

Hle was soon close befere her, now glaring into 
her face: and then he sprang backwards, loudly 
smiting his hands together, as he cried aloud— ~ 

* Virgin o’ Heaven! ‘tis our poor Winnie !” 

“ Who 7—what ’—what Winnie? And whoare 
you ?—and what are vou for sayin’ at all ¢’—and 
in her turn she peered into his face; and then 
arose to the skies, like a rocket of sounds, as it 
were, her shrill terrific shrieks, as turning her back 
upon him she bounded to me, seized my hand, and 
frantically went on :— 

** Help me up on the horse now, General, dear, 
and let us gallop! Help me up, 1 say, before he 
lays a finger on me!” —and very little assistance 


did she require from me to spring, sitting side- 


Looking at my roadster, however, a | 


it, doubtless in recollection of services and kind- | 


ness lately received, laid his nose on the man’s 
shoulder. 

I stept away from the young woman to meet 
Andy, took the horse from him, and telling him 
to remain for a moment where he was, returned 
to her side. 


“Now, marourncen,” T resumed, “ here is our 


' 


horse, and so give me your hand till [help vou up.” | 
“ And vou are going to run away, General, and | 


the dav is lost ?”” she asked, awakening to obser- 
vation, with much energy. 

* All too true,” IT answered: “and let us talk no 
more about it, but be off.” 


and planting one foot upon a small piece of artil- 
lery, which that morning we had taken, but were 


ways, tv her appointed place. 

From my previous information, I understood the 
meaning of all this. 

‘“‘ But I must interrupt myself here,” continued 
the ex-rebel General. “ I see I am a bad story- 
teller ; for, like a true Irishman, I have begun my 
story at the wrong end. And the best remedy I 
know for this is to retrace my steps, and account 
for the closing scene I have nearly completed for 
you, before I quite finish it. The evening is still 
young, and we can easily sit out more gossip.” 


We will pursue our old friend’s tale in our own 
fashion. 


CHAPTER IT. 


There was not in the county of Wexford, no, 
nor under the sun, a merrier pair of animals— 
—grasshoppers, crickets, squirrels not even eX- 


cepted—than Andy Doyle and Winnie Murphy. 


They were the children of faggot or furze-cutters, 


and followed themselves the occupation of their 
“And this,” she cried, suddenly springing up, | 


' 


afterwards compelled to abandon; “and are we | 


goin’ to lave this after us ’/—our own dear darlint 
little cannon, that cost the blood of many a qood 
boy® this morning.” mS 

* We must leave it behind,” I replied ; “ we have 
no help at hand to remove it——Come, co/leen, 
quick, quick !” 

“No help to remove it 7” she queried : = put 
your horse to it, and he will remove it. But no 
—you wont do that.—But who is that gawk over 








* Brare hor. 


— 





respective fathers and mothers. Living near t0 
each other, they often met abroad, going to or re 
turning from their day’s work ; and—— 

We were about to explain at some length, why 





a certain event, by their joint codperation took 
| place ; but it will be as well to say at once, that, 


at a very early age, and with scarce more money 
between them than paid the priest’s fees, they be- 
came man and wife ; that in a few days after the 
ceremony, they went to live together, in quite 4 


_new house, raised for them almost as quickly 45 
_ Aladin’s lamp could have done it, by their fathers, 


——— 


brothers, uncles, and cousins ; and composed of 
mud, fresh-cut sods, and other very primitive ma- 
terials; and situated on the edge of a little wild 
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tract of furze ground, upon the produce of which 
they were to live, and grow rich ; and that, lastly, 


under its 
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humble roof, or else side by side out of 


doors, among the furze-bushes, cutting and chop- 


ing them with their small billhooks, Andy and 
Winnie were as happy as the day was long. 

At the time of their marriage, Wexford had 
gone far upon the road to civil warfare ; but Andy 
remained unconnected with everything like illegal 
combinations ; not indeed from any want of cour- 
age, for Andy was by nature a brave, although a 
oxd-humoured and mild-tempered fellow ; but, in 
fact, he lived so far away from towns, and from poli- 
tics, that he could not understand matters in de- 
hate, and was therefore indifferent to them, And 
inhis new capacity of husband, and with the first 
faint promise—just hinted to him by his shrewd 
mother-in-law—of his becoming, in the fulness of 
time, a father, the anxious poor lad saw additional 
reasons why be should keep himself out of harm’s 
way. Soon went Winnie and he, day after day, 
cutting furze, and making them into faggots, and 
selling them ; and saying their prayers, morning 
and night, and going to mass and to confession, 
and to heaven too we trust; and, most remark- 
able of all, and notwithstanding our seeming half- 
sneer just now, the happy and sinless young 
couple did absolutely begin to grow rich—that is, 
rich for them. Andy, for instance, was now able 
tobuy a horse and car to carry his furze to the 
next market town, instead of borrowing or hiring 
one from a neighbour ;—and alas, alas, for the 
dangers of wealth! it was that very horse and car 
which, in the first instance, helped, notwithstand- 
ing his previous precautions, to plunge him over 
ears and eyes into more than his share of the evils 
and horrors of civil contention. 


road, from which branched a Jong and wandering 
bosheen leading to his cabin, he encountered a 
military party in search of vehicles to convey their 
luggage from a near barrack station ; and Andy’s 





* 


I didn’t lay my eyes on her since sparrow-chi 
this morning ; an’ now what will she think has 
become of the horse and car and myself?” 

There was a loud laugh among the soldiers, as 
they hurried off poor Andy towards a point farther 
than he had ever yet been from the spot where he 
was born; and for the first mile of his unwilling 
journey, wistfully did he look along the road inio 
the face of every chance passenrer, hoping to re- 
cognise the features of sone neighbour who might 
undertake to convey to Winnie tidings of the mis- 
fortune that had overtaken him ; but the night fell 
upon his useless scrutiny, and on he plodded at his 
horse’s head, every moment going to cry like a 
child, and almost despairing of ever seeing home 
or wife again. 

But Andy was a bad prophet to himself, only in 
not anticipating the real miseries that lay in store 
for him. Home and wife he did again see, though 
they were no longer home nor wife to Andy Doyle. 

Sooner than he expected he was returning to his 
humble place of residence, his spirits lighter than 
even himself could have hoped, at the near prospect 
of remeeting the being most dear to him in the 
world, and of relapsing into all his old ways of 
seclusion, industry, and happiness. It was a dark 


night in May—the clouds were low and brooding ; 


but this did not affect him. Sitting upon the side 
of his curiously-constructed car, he cracked his 
whip over the head of his delivered horse, making 
him trot on at a good pace, while he sang or 
whistled the merriest tunes with which his simple 
recollections of local native melody supplied him. 
He was now within a very short distance of the 
point where he had to turn off the high road, up 
the bosheen to hiscabin. The land, to either side of 


| the road, being of a rocky, sterile nature, was 
Returning one day from market, along the high | 


| 


new horse and car, and what was worse, Andy s | 


self, as the most skilful, as well as the readiest 
carter they could find, were pressed into their 


service, And not a moment was he allowed to | 


pause, or turn hack, or look about him ; but off he 
must go with the soldiers at once. 

When first made aware of being thus kid- 
napped, Andy looked, as may well be = sup- 
posed, very blank and confounded ; then clutching 


his whip hard, and keeping his eveson the ground, | 
his face became very red; and lastly, his lips | 


twitched, and the water stood in his eves as he 
again appealed for leave of absence only for one 
moment. He might as well have held his tongue. 

“But Winnie, Sir?” he continued, addressing 
the sergeant of the partv—* murther-alive ! won't 
I get lave to go and bid her good-by, and tell her 
what’s happenin’ to me ?” 


“ Winnie, my lad?” asked the sergeant. “Oh, a | 


*weetheart, I suppose; never mind; she'll wait 
till you come back, I promise you.” 

“s Why, then, no, Sir, not a bit of a sweetheart: 
that’s al] passed and gone betwixt us; no, Sir, but 


poor Winnie Murphy, the little wife o’ me; and | ther by her then youthful bridegroom, But that 


scarcely fenced in; and almost its sole vegetation 
consisted of furze, furze, furze, covering little irre- 
gularities or mounds, with corresponding little 
valleys running irregularly between them; and no 
house was in view, nor, indeed, habitation of any 
kind ; and for many miles, no living thing, human 
or bestial, had met his view. The night was 
chilly, too, as well as gloomy ; and the drear 
silence, if we except the noise made by his own 
horse and car, was broken only by the occasional 
creak of the land-rail in some unseen meadow ata 
distance, and the melancholy murmurings of a yet 
more distant streamlet. But still Andy's chirping 
vivacity remained uninfluenced by the scene. He 
knew he should soon come to a house, ay, and to 
more than one house—that is, precisely to two 
houses, one after the other, which would fill his 
heart with a consciousness of human sympathy, 
more positive than he had experienced in the 
crowded streets of the town from which he was 
coming back. He arrived within view of the turn 
up to the Josheen, and could already perceive the 
first house of which he had been so fondly thinking. 
It was a cabin almost as humble as his own, ex- 
cept that time had allowed to come to a half per- 
fection of growth a few wild bushes, and one sad 
alder tree, planted before its threshold, when it 
had been built for the reception of his wife's mo- 
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young man, since become old, had lately died, and | 
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“ Me !” answered Andy, “ an’ I axin’ the whole 


his widow lived quite alone in the poor edifice ; | 0 ye for the last two hours the same question, — 


and before proceeding up the hosheen to his own | 
house, Andy had been arranging to knock up the 


good dame, and satisfy himself by one short ques- 
tion and answer, of the state of affairs under his 
own roof, 

So, redoubling the threats of his whip around 
his horse’s ears, he came closer and closer still to 
the old alder tree, which bent so sadly over its 
little clear fairy lake of spring water, shadowing 
a seat of turf that his own hand had assisted in 


building there. Another trot forward, and his 


trusty horse suddenly started, stopped, snorted, | 


and swerved aside. Andy jumped off the car, held 
the animal by the head, and looked forward sharp- 
ly to see what was the matter. There was a some- 
thing a shade darker than the dark night, or even 
than the treble darkness cast by the alder tree upon 
the seat, and the patch of water beneath it ; and this 
something had a wavering, yet monotonous motion. 
Andy felt a qualm of terror, and did not now in his 
heart blame his horse for his sudden freak. But 
he was, as we have intimated, courageous; so 
leaving the brute to do whatever he liked, he 
bounced forward, and stood within arm’s length 
of the alder tree. A woman sat on the turf bench 
under it, closely wrapped up in her dark blue cloak, 
of which even the plaited hood was drawn over 
her face. 

* Faix, an’ no wonther, [ say over agin,” said 
Andy, “ for poor Bridge Blackberry (his horse’s 
name) to be frightened out of her siven sinses, to 
see such a fool of an ould woman sittin’ in such a 
lonesome place, at such an hour o’ the night. What 
brings her here, I wonther, the ould Lanshee 2? Mrs. 
Murphy, Mam!” he continued aloud,—he was be- 
ginning to have fears for home. 
his voice, the figure ceased its rocking motion, and 
seemed shrinking from him, but he got no answer. 

“Mrs. Murphy, will it be pleasing to you, Mam, 
to speak to poor Andy Doyle, that's come hore to 
you all, this night, from the wars and the hard- 
ships of every kind?” He laid his hand on the 
shoulder of the person he addressed, who imme- 
diately started up, uttering a low shrick, as she 
ran to the door of the cabin, and knocked furiously 
at it. 

“ Divil’s in the ould witch,” resumed Andy, 
pulling off his hat, that he might serateh his head 
to his satisfaction,n—* and what's come over her 
now?” 

He was interrupted by the careful opening of the 
cabin door, upon the threshold of which, to his in- 
creased consternation, appeared, not quite attired, 
and her fare fully recognisable by him even in 
the darkness, his mother-in-law, herself. The 
other figure darted by her side into the impenetra- 
ble gloom of the interior of the hut, and immedi- 
ately became invisible. 

“ It was her own ould Fetch,” resumed Andy, 
“come to knock her up out of her sleep, and give 
her her warnin’.” 

“ It was not, Andy Doyle,” replied the impres- 


At the sound of | 





sive tones of the old woman; “ but can you tell 
me what it’s all about?” | 


Sse seinen assessments 


Murther an’ ouns, collough,* make answer to me ip 

one word,—who was it passed you in the open 

door-way ?” 

| If you didn’t know before, I can make answer 
to that at laste,—it was your own wife, Winnie; 
she didn’t hould the cloak tight round her face, — 
an’ I had a good right to know her well.” 

“ Crossa Cristhe be about us!” the poor lad 
staggered back, as lie made on his forehead the 
sign he had named, “ an’ wouldn't spake a word 
to me, nor let me lay a hand on her body !” 

‘And why wouldn’t she, Andy? And why 
did you dhrive her, schreechin’ and moanin’ into 
_ her mother’s house, this blessed night ?” demanded 
his mother-in-law sternly, and as if much inclined 
to scold him. 

At this monstrous insinuation, Andy, losing 
temper, for perhaps the first time in his life, while 
his vague fears on his young wife’s account grew 
stronger, almost jumped to the cabin door, and in 
nearly an authoritative voice cried out,—- Winnie! 
come out here, Winnie, and spake to me!” 

“ Mother, mother!” Winnie was heard to ex- 
claim from within,—* don’t let Andy Doyle come 
next or nigh me!—it’s yourself, mother dear, 
I want to discoorse a word with, this black night! 
mother, keep him from the door!” 

* An’ I will, Winnie, I will,’’ answered her mo- 
ther. ‘ Come, Andy Doyle, lave my place.” She 
extended her arms across the door-way to keep him 
back, 

** Blur-an-ages ! don’t cross me ould woman !” 
roared the hitherto mild Andy, forcing his way 
into the cabin. ** Where are you Winnie ?-—let me 
see your face.” 

He received no answer except a wailing, that 
had the sound of heart-brokenness in it, reaching 
him from some quarter of the cabin, of which, in 
the thick darkness, he could not ascertain the exact 
place ; and then, as if by instinct, he stumbled 
to the shelf on which his mother-in-law kept her 
rush-lights, and catching up from the hearth 4 
smouldering sod of turf, which no one but an Irish- 
man would have known to be useful on the occa- 
sion, soon lighted at the fitful flame, kindled from 
it, by his puffing breath, one of the primitive tapers 
mentioned ; and holding this high above his head, 
he soon discovered, by its assistance, the person 
he sought. She had hastily snatched a low stool 
at the first faint flicker of the rush-light, and, 
evidently still to avoid her husband's scrutiny, now 
sat upon it with her face to the wall. 

“ Winnie,” resumed Andy, “ turn round and 
spake to me, I bid you 

“TI won’t turn round to you, Andy, but I'll 
spake to you—that is a little—if you don’t ax me, 
nor make me turn round,—or if you don’t come 
near me, nor touch me,” was poor Winnie's an- 
swer. 

* Well, a-chorra, spake to me, at all events— 
and let your own poor Andy know what's the 
rason you forbid him to put an arm round you, 


—— 








* Old woman. 
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for the first time in your life Musha, 1 wonther 
js it jealous she’d be o’ me,” continued Andy, in a 
mutter to himself,—‘* on the head of Red Molly 
Mallay happenin’ to meet wid me by chance the 
other day in the town beyant there—an’ then 
runnin’ home here to Winnie, an’ bragging of it 
to her face? Winnie, a-grah,” he resumed aloud, 
“ don’t be for givin’ ear to any foolish stories that 
Moll Rhu would be tellin’ vou in regard of me an’ 
herself, or of any other livin’ girl or woman.” 

“ Andy Doyle, I heard no such stories from 
any one, nor would I give ear to ‘em if I had,” re- 
plied the girl, in hoarse and broken tones ; “ an’ 
I'll lay no blame of any kind upon you, Andy ; 
an’ though I’m no longer fit to be your wife—an, 


though, Andy, Machree, we are never to come to- | 


gether agin,—never to share o the same bit an’ 
sup, or the same roof,—yet, Andy, I can lay no 
blame on myself either.” 

“What do you mane at all, then?” he de- 
manded, as motioning his mother-in-law to take 
the rush-light from his hand, he sat down tremb- 
ling upon a rude seat in the middle of the floor. 

“You'll know it soon enough, Andy darlin — 
soon enough tho’ I can't tell it to you—soon 
enough, tho’ my woman’s tongue can never bring 
itself to spake of such sin an’ such shame to the 
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more years than he can ever live in this world to 
hale up from your notice.” Here she laughed in 
such a manner as, for the first time, hinted a 
wandering of the mind. 

* Him? who? what?” stammered her husband, 
his veins frozen with fear and horror—* go on, 
woman—for the love of God go on!” 

** No, no, no,” she said in her previously wretched 
tones—** I tould you tec much already, an’ a 


word more you can never hear from me; but 





ear of any livin’ man; but oh, Andy, ma rourneen! 
the shame an’ the sorrow has come upon us in our 
early days, sure enough—an’—God forgive me for | 
the word !—Did we deserve it, Andy? We were | 
avery young couple, loving ache other with an | 
honest love, an’ we war rared up, as good Chris- | 
thins ought to be rared; an’ afore we married | 
we went to our duty.* An’ we prayed for a grace | 
an’ a blessin’ on our life to come; an’ our priest | 
laid his hands on our heads and called us his good 
children ; an’ our fathers and mothers blessed us ; | 
an’ now—but the willo’ the Lord be done! Now, 
Andy, ma-bouchal .’ The unhappy young 
creature interrupted herself by a succession of | 
agonizing moans, while she clapped her hands 
loudly, 

The old mother, who, holding the rush-light, 
had been sitting as near to Winnie as she could, 
having now caught, in consequence of the motion 
of her hands and arms, a full view of her face, here 
uttered a scream, and cried out—* there’s blood on | 
her cheek, an’ on her hands, Andy!” 

Repeating the word “blood,” the poor young 
fellow leaped up, and was again about to approach 
Winnie, when she also suddenly arose, fully con- 
fronted him, and, flinging back the hood of her 
cloak, and extending her hands, in one of which 
she clasped her little billhook, answered, in a gurg- 
ling voice—* Yes, Andy, blood, blood, blood, but 
hot my blood—Ais blood—hAis—an,’ tho’ I warn’t 
strong enough for anything else, | marked hinn for | 
you, Andy, machree, 1 marked him for you—I 
inarked him for you so well, that youll know him | 
Whenever you tind him out, among a thousand. 
Looker, Andy!” she extended the billhook—* I 
Rave him with this, one good gash down the left 
cheek, from his eyebrow to his chin, that ‘ill take 
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* Confession, and the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 


after the battle of Ross. 


see here—go up to our house, an’ maybe youd 
tind my sisther Nancy there—an’ maybe she'd 
spake to you the words I'm ashamed to spake—ay, 
an’ on her own account as well as mine—for Ae 
had a commerade, Andy—an’ then come back here, 
an I'll tell everything to my mother by the time 
you see us agin—an’——." 

Without waiting for another word, Andy darted 
out of the cabin, and disappeared up the bosheen. 
Ina few minutes he was again under his mother- 
in-law’s roof. The old woman was alone, sitting 
on the ground, and wringing her hands, and weep- 
ing piteously. 

‘“ T know it all now, mother-in-law,” he said, in 
the highest state of fierce excitement. “ You 
needn't say a word—but where’s Winnie ?” staring 
round the cabin. 

“ Gone, Andy, my poor boy—gone from us both! 
She only whispered her few frightful words into 
my ear—an’ then bid me not to cry ; an’ then she 
bid you not to cry—for that herself has never 


cried a tear since ; nor ever would cry a tear, till 


she had found him for you !—an’ then she kissed 
my lips, an’ tould me to kiss yours for her, an’ 
hurried out of the house.” 

Andy asked which way. The old woman could 
not tell him; for she had not strength enough 
to follow Winnie even to the door. Exclaiming 
that he would soon find her out, he again hastily 
quitted the humble abode. He was, however, un- 
able to redeem his pledge. Far and wide he wan- 


dered in his search for a considerable time, but 
not even a trace of Winnie could he detect ; nor, 


since that miserable night, did he ever again 
behold her, till the evening already mentioned, 
It should be, indeed, 
mentioned, that he had not at all sought her in the 
camps or haunts of the insurgents, whose presence 
he had rather shunned till the day before the 
eventful one alluded to by our old ex-General ; and 
then a sudden thought of revenging her in the field 
of battle came into his mind, and he as suddenly 
acted upon it. Once only he imagined he might 
have got a glimpse of her ; though he hoped in his 
heart that it would not prove to have been her. 
He was roaming a good distance from his home, 
through the old woods of Killaughrin ; it was even- 
ing ; the twilight had fallen, and the shades of the 
ancient oaks above his head added to its depth, 
while they also threw around a greenish hue, as if 
imparting to the air their own colour. At the end of 


an extensive vista, he saw the figure of a woman, 


her back turned to him, kneeling amid the tall 
spare grass, and seemingly absorbed in prayer ; 


for he could perceive that she occasionally lifted 
| up her clasped hands, or bent herself prostrate on 
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the ground. He ran stealthily towards her, but | } 
' demons alone could yell. We gave them, as they 


she must have heard his step a good way off; for 
she suddenly arose, and, without once glancing 
behind her, plunged into the thickest part of the 
wood, and Andy's pursuit was vain. 

And why did he hope it might not have been 
Winnie he saw’ Because, returning to the spot 
where he had seen the kneeling figure, he discover- 
ed there, half hid among the rank herbage, a little 
mound of almost fresh earth, with a little flat 
stone, having a cross rudely scratched on it, placed 
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lips, and yelling like demons; but as Hessian 


approached, a manly, Christian-like, Irish cheer 


| 


in return; and while it was yet ringing round 
their ears, I had the slicht gratification of seeing 
one of them tumble head foremost from his saddle, 
in consequence of a pretty well directed bullet fired 
from one of Lord ——’s holster pistols. Andy Doyle 


_ dragged asecond of them to the ground, and piked 


his body piecemeal. The third was scarce 


mouthful each for the pikes of the fellows I had 


upright at one of its ends: and, oh! the fear! 


that fell upon Andy’s heart was terrible !—for he 
believed his poor Winnie to be now mad ; and, re- 


collecting the state in which the young mother | 
had abandoned her home, what might not madness | 
have perpetrated upon her prematurely-born in- 


/ 


fant! Was it, indeed, a baby’sgrave? Again— 


Andy’s heart sickened, and he had not the courage | 
to try, but ran as fast as he was able out of the wood, | 


We conclude in the words of the original nar- 
rator of this little tragedy of humble life. 


* You remember,” he said, “ theincident at which 
linterrupted myself, when we were within the arched 
entrance to the town of Ross. Winnie, with scarce 


any assistance from me, had vaulted to my horse’s | 
hack, sitting sideways behind the saddle, after hav- | 
ing frantically petitioned me to gallop as fast as my | 
steed could go, from Andy's presence and touch. | 


1 was preparing to comply with her wishes, when 
[ heard the noise of running feet, with a clat- 
tering of horses’ hoofs, vells, and what I knew to 
be pistol shots, coming up the steep ascent of the 
suburb street behind us. I jumped to my saddle, 
poor Andy remaining paralyzed ; but before [ couid 


use my spurs, | caught the whiz of more than one | ‘ 
ha Pes. iar “| to her together—poor Andy in but feeble tones, as 


bullet by my ears, and saw Winnie fall to the 


ground, JI was on my feet again in an instant, | 


standing over her. Andy, snatching up a pike that 
Jay near him, turned his face to the approaching 
tumult. A few of our drunkards, now’ sober 
enough, came racing past us. I knew that their 
pursuers were Hessians, by the peculiarity of the 
shouts and cries that [ still heard. 1 jumped 
once more intomy saddle, but my horse's head was 
now turned to the town; and although my right 


arm remained (f may venture to say it without | 
either exaggeration or boasting) stiff, swollen, | 


and even pained, from having made it do its 
duty in a certain way for many previous hours, 
my sword was also out of its scabbard, and 
then spurring between our fugitives and the 
arched way leading out of the town, I suc- 
ceeded, by a few words of hasty and impassioned 
exclamation, in making some of them turn and 


stand to me. <A pike was soon in the hands of 


each of them. I had argued from the small num- 
ber of the flving Croppies, that the Hessians in 
their rear would be still fewer ; and I was right; 
only three of the atrocious scoundrels now appeared 


rallied before the arch-way. <A parce! of hungry 
hounds might as well be said to have had a meal 
on the ecareass of one vagabond fox. 

* Away with you now, boys,” If cried, “and run 
for it as fast as you like.” 

In a few seconds Andy, Winnie, and I were 
alone, Hut Winnie did not appear on the spot 
where I had left her stretched. She had feebly 
crawled to the side of the Hessian, whom Andy 
had settled accounts with,—he having parted from 
the mangled corpse, to help his friends in another 
quarter. Now he ran to my side, staggering 
however ; and unfortunate voung fellow, he too was 
hleeding—ay, and bleeding to death. Alas, I now 
remembered to have heard a shot near him, when 
he first pulled the Hessian from his horse. 

* Where is she?” he screamed, ** where is she 2” 
Wer maniac laughter directed us where to find her, 
{ was obliged to assist him to her. She was 
kneeling, although wavering as she knelt, over the 
dead aud hacked carcass of that damned rutfan 
and villain.—Here our old croppy ground his 
teeth, and his eves flashed from beneath his frown- 
ing white evebrows.x—And one of her hands 
was extended over his Jeft cheek. © We spoke 


he dropt at her side. Mad, exhausted, and dying 
as she was, she knew her young husband at a 
vlance ;—-and laughing again—Oh, [ almost hear 
that laugh still, and my blood runs cold at it— 
“i's himself, Andy !” she hoarsely whispered, for 
she could do no more: * here’s the mark I put on 
him for you, and well did you find it out ; and 
well did you reward me for my throuble in putting 
iton him. And now, kiss me, Andy: I give the 
lave for it now—kiss me, my darling of the heart 
—kiss me, my own grau-qa/ ;*—and hurry, hurry, 
Andy, while I have the time.” 

She did not know she was speaking to his corpse. 
She threw herself upon it, embraced it closely, 
and kissing his lips almost reverently,—the poor 
young pair lay dead together. 

I was obliged to leave them onthat unhappy 


spot, just as the moon began to gleam over their 


on the brow of the ascent, jabbering their horse- | 


language through the nasty tufts of hair on their | 


young and comely, though now distorted features; 
and, “oh!” Teried with a groan, while my tears fell 
fast, “* [ wish that my countrymen, of every degree 
and class, could be made acquainted with this 
one simple illustration of civil warfare !” 
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* Darling boy. 
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THE POETS OF THE 






DAY.* 


REVIEWED BY BON GAULTIER, 


We have been in Arcadia! Witha cup of cofive 
‘n one hand, and a buttered roll in the other, we 
lered at breakfast time into its smiling val- 

Noon-day found us, reckless of tiffin, saun- 
1g adown its sunny slo} nes ine elegant flirtation, 
with a brace of she pherdesses * That tocsin of 
the soul, the dinner-bell,” “ne its usually wel- 
come chime at the accustomed hour. To us it 
seemed but the ‘drowsy tinkling” of the wether’s 
bell, lulling the distant fol ls, for we were just 
then in the very crisis of a declaration to a naiad 
of the stream, that glittered through the mazes of 
a sacred grove; and we saw that the fair Eyeria, 
like more mortal maidens, could not withstand the 
irresistible eloquence of our Trish tongue five mi- | 
nutes longer. But nature will reassert her legiti- 
mate rights, despise them as we may; and the 
clamorous demands of an empty stomach have at | 
last recalled us to the realities of life. Why should | 
we conceal it? Those shepherdesses we spoke of | 
turned out to be the wedded mothers of large fami- | 
lies; and the Naiad of the brook, just as we | 
thought she was about to sink confidingly into our 
arms, spied a juvenile satyr trotting through a | 
distant alley—a great blear-eyed monster, with a | 
beard like an old clothesman’s—and in a moment 
she had bolted from our embrace, and was off after 
him. Picture our disgust, when, a few minutes 


want 
le Vs. 
te ril 


. afterwards, we caught a glimpse of the pair, reciin- 


ing, as Maria Darlington says, 
and making the grove reécho with their kisses. 
After such a discovery, is it to be wondered at that 
we emancipated ourselves forthwith from the trance 
into Which we had been transported 7 
propre was wounded. We uttered a iialediction 
iwainst the whole crew of nymphs, naiads, shep- 
herdesses, and fauns,—vowed, that if we were to 
be jilted, it should be by good substantial flesh 
and blood; and ordered up half a hundred weight 
of mutton chops, and several bottles of port, upon 
the strength of our resolution. But, alas! we found 
we were insensible tu their attractions. Our taste 
for these transient and sublunary dainties was ir- 
retrievably spoiled; as young ladies, to the disinay of 
their inammias, and ¢ lis; vust of their sterner parents, 
scowl at the } pige on- -pie or saddle of mutton, after | 
a forenoon dobanach on pastry and ices at Little- | 
john’ s. “ The Ne ether, and diviner air” of | 
the region we had spent the day in, had sublimated 
OUT appetites, and nothing short of ambrosial fare, 


Washed down with goblets of nectar, could have 
ple ased us; 


“on a mossy bank, 


Our aimour 


For we on honey-dew had fed, 

Aud drank the milk of Paradise. 
Yes, like the bard of old, we have been in Arcadia. | 
But much pondering, as we have since done, the 
‘ujury which the excursion has inflicted upon our 
4ppreciation of earthly viands, 





we are almost in- 


° , ° rr . » ° 
Edited by David Twaddell, Esq., Author of “ Remin- | 
Cences of Grub Street.” Loudon, rr val BVO, 1842. 
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blaze, exclaiming—* 
' demd beautiful!” 


ithe * Poets of the Day” 


clined to say with Touchstone, that “when we 
we are at home, we were in better place ; but tra- 
vellers must be content.” 

Mr. David Twaddeil, Mr. David Twaddell—by 
the by, that name of yours is not the most poeti- 
cal in the world: it is you upon whom we must 
e the sin of our having, like Titus, 
day, tosay nothing of our dinner, As one of your 
own Well-beloved poets has it,—* Oh thou hast 
What 
mischievous gnome prompted thee to amass the 
treasures of “ the poets of the day,” —to pilfer from 
Ihagazine and new spaper the orient pearls of verse 
that irradiate their dingy pages,—to bring together 
these tiny orbs of song, and send them spinning 
through a portly octavo.—a very milk and watery 
Way in the firmament of poesy / Smifzer, Smau- 
ker, Jones, Timms, Smelt, Wiggins, Hobbs, Dobbs, 
Snobbs, Smith, Jenkins, and Smortolk,—we could 
endure their individual brightness in the poet's 
corner of a rankly smelling ‘Sunday paper ; but 
their concentrated radiance is too much even for 
our eyes, though, like the eagle, we have flashed 
them against the sun itself in many a daring flight. 
Like the eestatic Mantalini, we shrink from the 
Oh this is tou beautiful—too 


lost a 


been the cause of this anguish, my brother!" 


And vet, after all, it was a noble thought to open 
a Foundling Hospital for those stray bantlings of 
the muse, that, by the law of their existence, are 
foredoomed to everlasting contempt and oblivion. 
Such an idea could have been conceived only bya na- 
ture of the finest and most disinterested sympathies. 
The book might not sell— hay, it could not sel]— 
sure We are, at least, that no reader of ours will ever 
stuinble upon a copy of it. But that is by no means 
an uncommon occurrence with Mr. Twaddell’s 
books: and in his enthusiasm for kindred genius, 
he was prepared to forego all minor considerations, 
and to devote his great abilities to the compilation 
of the work, on the distinct understanding that he 
was to receive a handsome douceur from such of 
as could afford it, for ad- 
mission into his list of noble and illustrious au 
thors. And wemust do Mr. Twaddell the credit to 
say, that he has performed his task ably. Till we 


had perused his work, we had no idea, albeit on 


terms of great familiarity with the Annuals, what 


an amount of poetical talent was afloat around us 


—that, in fact, we were moving amid a very chaos 


of breaking and broken hearts, and that “ deep 


” 


thoughts,” and “ flowery thoughts,” and “ an- 
guished thoughts,” and fairy thoughts,” and heaven 
knows how many more kinds of thoughts, were 
labouring in the bosoms of all the Snookses and 
Brookses, whom, in our benighted ignorance, we 
conceived, from our own daily observation, not to 
have one idea to rub against another. The age of 
chivalry and romance may be gone ; but who shall 
say that poetry is dead, in the era which has given 


birth tu the shady grandeurs of “ Pandemonium, by 
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Alfred Peltirogus,” or the Anacreontic elegance of 


But why do we single out these, when Mr. Twad- 


dell’s entire volume bears upon its face the strongest | 


evidence, that the poetic voice “that hourly speaks 


within us,” still soars triumphantly above the clat- 


ter of Corn Law agitation, steam-engines, and spin- 
ning-jennies ? 


It isa beautiful book, this of Mr. Twaddell’s,—a | 


casket worthy to contain such priceless gems. 
The paper is the best thick post wove; the print- 
ing wonderful, when we consider the notoriously 


bad spelling of female authoresses and amatory | 


poets, who supply the staple of the contents ; and 
the engravings distinguished by the same force and | 
vigour of handling, which, in the Keepsake and 
other Annuals, have added new insipidity to the | 
taste of the drawing-room and boudoir. It is, | 
perhaps, almost superfluous to add, that the sub- | 
jects of the illustrations are furnished by Royal 
academicians of the most distinguished eminence 
and incapacity. But the charm of the book lies 
in the little biographical sketches of the authors, 
with which the editor has interspersed it. He 
brings those gifted beings, on whose rhapsodies 
we have hung enraptured, before our eyes, “in 
their habits, as they lived.” Mr. Twaddell does not 
fatigue us with fine psychological speculations on 
their mental phenomena, like your prosy Col- 
cridges, Schlegels, Hegels, Lessings, and De Quin- 
ceys. He paints a genius by his small clothes, 
and fixes a characteristic in a twist of the cravat. 
With a minuteness truly charming, he details an 
author’s annual outlay upon kid gloves and eau- 
de-Cologne ; and if you do not know the height of 
his hero, in his stocking-soles, to a hair, it is not 
Mr. Twaddell’s fault. How charming it is to be 
assured, for instance, that the beautiful authoress 
of = The Cockatoo of Koordistan” takes her tea 
without sugar, and that the bard of the ‘‘ Songs of | 
Fashionable Life’—our readers are, of course, | 
aware that we allude to the accomplished Smug- | 
gins—is given to the elegant indulgence of picking 

his teeth with a three-pronged fork. —[t is nothing | 
to tell us that Sir Simper Whiffle has the most 

playful fancy, and the most polished diction of 
any lyrist of the day: but it ¢ a satisfaction to | 
know, with the certainty which Mr. Twaddell’s un- 
questionable accuracy warrants us in entertaining, 
that he draws his inspiration from devilled biscuit, 
and sherry and water. In such items of useful 
information Mr. Twaddell’s sketches abound; and, 
asa Whole, we are prepared to state, with confidence, 
that his share in the work before us fully sup- 
ports the reputation he at once achieved through- 
out Europe and the minor literary circles by 
his “Reminiscences of Grub = Street.” But 
* rerenong @ no mootong,” as Mr. Yellowplush 





Says. 

Mr. Twaddell strikes the key-note of the volume | 
in a dedication to Prince Albert, whose portrait, 
by the way, with singularappropriateness, flourishes 
as frontispiece to the volume. Without one word 
of preface, we usher it into our readers’ presence, 
in the perfect assurance that it cannot fail to make | 
the proper impression on their minds, 


“Gleams of Glenliret, by Jaspar Whiskipunchoric:?” | 
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DEDICATION TO PRINCE ALBERT, 
BY THE EDITOR. 


| 

| Illustrious scion of a noble line, 

' That rules o’er realms of sourest kraut and wine; 
Thou, who has felt the Muses’ cheerful flame, 

And lisp’d in numbers, when—the numbers came; 
Sire of a tome, ne’er criticised but gently, 
Published, price one pound one, by Richard Bentley: 
Thou who canst gratify the Nation’s hopes, - 
And yet find time for crotchets and for tropes; 

To thee we bring—the caudle of the Blues— 
Decoctions of a barley-water Muse : 

Accept the gift presented at thy throne, 

And make the feeble fluid all thine own. 


Long might my muse this volume’s worth unfold, 

Its silken boards, its edges bright with gold, 

Its jetty type, its paper’s mellow tints, 

And last, not least, in our dear love, the prints; 

But why of these remind your Highness, when 

Your Highness has got eyes like other men ? 

Your portrait, painted for this work expressly, 

By that distinguished artist, C. R. Leslie, 

As frontispiece, the rapt attention fetters, 

A proof of loyalty before the letters. 

So thy fair image all abroad shall run, 

Beloved of all, yet loving only one, 

That gentle partner of thy silent hours, 

Who shares thy fame, and stimulates thy powers, 

To wield the poet’s pen, the painter’s brush, 

And wake sweet music’s transcendental gush. 
Yet is it not thy noble Saxon blood, 

Thy line of ancestors before the Flood, 

*Tis nut thy ermined stole, or pomp of state, 

The crowd of lackies that infest thy gate,— 

“Tis not for these we seek thy presence now, 

To place our chaplet on thy laurell’d brow. 

No! sean these pages, and on every leaf, 

See kindred genius claim thee for its chief, 

And, vainly emulous of thy renown, 

Write sometimes up to thee,and sometimes—down. 
I ask not thanks,—but, if your Highness should 

Think this poor lay deserves sume gratitude, 

I'd not refuse—so generous is my thrift— 

Any snug place within your royal gift, 

Where duties light, and very ample pay, 

Might make me bless thy name cach quarter-day. 

So should I ne’er your princely ear abuse, 

With the dull strains ofa plethoric muse ; 

But pray that you may long be spared to grace 

Your lofty sphere, and found a royal race, 

Filling all Windsor with the noise uproarious, 

Of little Alberts, and of small Victorias. 


There are points in this Dedication, which puzzle 
us. The allusion to the Prince’s works, which, 
however, we will say with confidence, as we have 
never seen them, do equal credit to his head and 
heart, is rather ambiguous; and, if we could suspect 
Mr. Twaddell of what Lord Brougham calls “the 
degrading faculty of sarcasm,” we might have been 


tempted to say that he had indulged it here. But 
no! though “gentle dulness ever loves a joke,” it 


is plain that Mr. Twaddell was never more serious 
than on the present occasion. What a fine com- 


_pliment to his Royal Highness is conveyed in the 


idea, that he stands in a juste milieu, so nicely ba- 
lanced bet ween the extremes of poetical fervour, 
that the whole tribe of authors, smitten with emu- 
lation of his position, 
Write sometimes up to him, and sometimes—down. 
It would have puzzled Pope to pen an encomium 
more delicate ; and if it be possible to tag on one 


other encumbrance to that glory of our country, the 


Pension List, Prince Albert cannot, with that 
liberal nature of his, turn a deaf ear to the delicate 
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suggestion of the poet, as to a personal provision, 


in the concluding paragraph. We shall expect to | 


see Mr. Twaddell promoted to a clerkship of the 
« Board of Sewers,” at least, in an early Gazette. 
In the course of nature, too, the Laureate’s bays 
and butt must soon be going a-begging. Mr. 
Twaddell tells us he is fond of sherry; and we 
would back him for a dozen of that same fluid 
against Elkanah Settle himself, at a Birth-day Ode. 


When, therefore, the time comes, her Majesty's 


Ministers know where to look for a Laureate. 


To pass from the presence-room at Windsor, to | 


4 private nursery, is a transition somewhat abrupt; 


hut there is something so appropriate in the lines | 
we are about to quote, that we are induced to make | 
it. And here we would remark, that the loyalty | 
ef our national character is illustrated in no- | 


thing more strongly than in the tendency to 
eall our sons and daughters after the scions of 
royalty. The number of Victorias that we know 
is incredible ; and Albert Edwards, will soon, we 
expect, be as plentiful as blackberries. The lines 
in question are supposed to be addressed by Mr. 
Albert Sacks of the Coburg, who does “the gene- 
ral utility business,” at that popular place of 
entertainment, and who baptized his infant sen 
“Albert Edward,” the very day after the royal 
christening. Mr. Frederick King, the well-known 


dealer in Prussian blue, stood godfather on the oc- | Stence. 


casion, and it is to him the public owes the follow- 
ing address :-— 


TO THE YOUNG ALBERT. 


Earth has many joys, but none 

Like the father’s in his son; 

Earth has many a fairy creature, 

Light of limb, and bright of feature, 
Lovely surely they be ! 

But it holds no sight so fair, 

To a father’s eyes, 
As a little son and heir 
Swaddled round and round with care, 
Winking with its little eyes, 

A chubby little baby ! 

See it on its nurse’s lap 
With its rosy face 

Peeping from its lacéd cap 

All about the place; 

How it mumbles down its pap 
With a pretty grace! 

How it rubs its little thumbs 

All against its little gums, 
Throws its little hands 

Round and round its little head, 

With its fingers all outspread, 

While its little voice is crowing, 

Like proud Chanticleer’s a-going 
"Mong his feathered bands. 


Sullen fit, domestic quarrel, 
What are they to him ! 

Be his nurses bad or moral, 

Leave him but his bells and coral, 
They may sink or swim. 

He is ever blithe, and chirrups 

O’er his eaudle, o’er his syrups, 
Ever wild with frolie ; 

Save, perchance, his little wits 

Are perplexed with teething fits, 
Or a twinge of colic. 


Twinge of colic, teething fits, 
Much perplex his little wits, 
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| Teach the tiny elf to know 


Something of the pain and woe, 
Which, when that Old Snake prevailed, 
Was upon our race entailed 
Through the female line. 
But thou root of rhubarb yellow, 
Fragrant leaf of senna, 
Come, like saintly thoughts that hallew, 
Gripes and griping pangs to mellow, 
Set at rest the little fellow, 
Save him from Gehenna! 





Dearest love, my toddy’s done—- 

We may wander bedward ; 

But up stairs first let me run 
To embrace our darling son— 

Our little Albert Edward. 
Sweetest love, this evening all 
He’s done nothing else but squall: 
Let me try what I can do 
To pacify the little grumbler. 
I'll give him sugar in his pap, 

I'll dandle him into a nap; 
And in my absence, dearest, you 

Can mix yourself another tumbler. 


Windsor Castle, 27th January, 1842. 


| One of the most charming domestic poems ever 
| penned—redolent of caudle, steaming with the fra- 
granceof what that unfortunate cockaigner, Johnny 
Keats, calls “lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon,” 
and all the other sugary nutriments of babyish ex- 
If the editor of the “Infant Annual” 
| does his duty, these lines must lead off his very 
next volume. Mothers will smile over them, as 
only mothers can do; and fathers will forget the 
anxieties of their state, to think that poetry can 
invest it with such charms. Had the authorship 
of the lines been left by the editor to surmise, we 
should, certainly, from the internal evidence, have 
traced them to a high quarter. The date, 
* Windsor Castle,” might also have been taken as 
favouring this conclusion, if the well-known letter 
ofa gentleman, who is said to be member for Edin- 
burgh, had not made it doubtful, whether Windsor 
Castle really means Windsor Castle, or only “ The 
Castle” at Windsor. 








Make him peak and pine, 


But we may not linger on this theme—for be- 
hold onthe next page blazes, what for us has irre- 
sistible attractions—* An Eastern Serenade.” The 
East! To us, thereismagie in the word—transport- 
ing us to those the days of our green youth, when 
Moore and Byron held the monopoly of song, and 
orientalism raged with a scimitarin one hand and 
a bouquet of acacia blossoms in the other, through 
the length and breadth of the demoralized British 
islands. Then we could tell a Giaour from a 
Ghebir, better than Hamlet knew a hawk from a 
hernshaw. The land of the cypress and myrtle was 
as familiar to us as the coast of Fife. Standing 
on Leith pier, we have fancied ourselves gazing on 
the waters of the breezy Bosphorus. In short, 
our whole soul, like the atmosphere of a civie ban- 
quet, was redolent of Turkey and of Greece. And 
even now, though that delicious diet (for, alas! 
life cannot be one continued Christmas feast!) hath 
somewhat palled upon our senses, we can still 
yield to its fascinations, with sumething of the 
passion of a first love; and never did Ulysses’ 
boatswain listen more eagerly to the song of that 
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Syren, Sal Slammock, whose musical abilities are 
so highly spoken of by Homer, than do we to the 
EASTERN SERBNADE. 

BY THE HONOURABLE SINJIN MUFF. 


The minarets wave on the plains of Stamboul, 
And the breeze of the evening blows freshly and cool ; | 
The voice of the musnud is heard from the west, 
And Kaftan and Kalpac have gone to their rest. 
The notes of the Kislar reécho no more, 

And the waves of Al Sirat fall light on the shore. 


Where art thou, my beauty ! where art thou, my bride ! 
Oh, come and repose by thy Dragoman’s side ! 

I wait for thee still by the flowery tophaik— 

I have broken my Eblis for Zuleima’s sake. 

But the heart that adores thee, is faithful and true, 
Though it beat ’neath the folds of a Greek Allah-hu ! 


Oh wake thee, my dearest ! the muftis are still, 
And the Tshocadars sleep on the Franguestan hill ; 
No sullen Aleikoum—no Derveesh is here, 

And the mosques are all watching by lonely Kaslimere ; 
Oh, come in the gush of thy beauty so full, 

I have waited for thee, my adored Attar-gul ! 





se 


I see thee—I hear thee—thy antelope foot 
Treads lightly and soft on the velvet cheroot, 
The jewell’d amaun of thy zemzem is bare, 

And the folds of thy palampore wave in the air. 
Come, rest on the bosom that loves thee so well, 
My dove! my Phingari ! my gentle gazelle ! 


Nay, tremble not, dearest ! I feel thy heart throb, 

’Neath the sheltering shroud of thy snowy kiebaub ; 

Lo, there shines Muezzin, the beautiful star, 

Thy lover is with thee, and danger afar— 

Say, is it the glance of the haughty Vizier, 

Or the bark of the distant Effendi, you fear ! 

Oh, swift fly the hours in the garden of bliss, 

And sweeter than balm of Gehenna, thy kiss ! 

Wherever | wander—wherever I roam, 

My spirit flies back to its beautiful home. 

It dwells by the lake of the limpid Stamboul, 

With thee, my adored one ! my own Attar-gul ! 
Had Byron been alive, or Moore not ceased to | 

write, we should have bidden them look to their 

laurels ; for every one must see, that | 

Their verse at best is but insipid stuff, 

Beside the strong potheen of Sinjin Muff. 
Nonsense, says Dryden, shall be eloquent in love ; 
and here we find the axiom fairly tested,—for in this 
eastern serenade are comprised nonsense and elo- | 
quence in perfection. But, apart from its erotic | 
and poetical merits, it is a great curiosity, as ex- 
hibiting, in a very marked manner, the singular 
changes which the stride of civilisation, and the 
how-string of Sultan Mahmoud, have made in the | 
Turkish language and customs within a very few | 
years. Thus, we learn, from the Hon. Sinjin 
Muff, that a “ musnud,” which, in Byron's day, 
was a sofa, now signifies a nightingale. A “ to- 
phaik,” which once fired away in Moore's octosylla- 
bics as a musket, is metamorphosed into a bank 
of flowers. “Zemzem,” the sacred well, now | 
makes shift as a chemise; while the rallying cry of | 
“ Allah-hu” closes in a stanza, as a military cloak. 
Even Gehenna, the place of torment, is mitigated 
into a valley, rich in unctuous spices. But the | 
most singular of all these transmutations, in the | 
Turkish vocabulary, is that of the word “ Effendi,” 
which used to be a respectful epithet applied to a | 
Christian gentleman, but is now the denomina- | 


; | 
tion of a doz. Most of these changes are certainly | 
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| hegotiation. 

































highly poetical ; and while we admire their inge. 
nuity, we do not impugn their correctness, But 
with all respect for the Honourable Sinjin Muff, 
(who, Mr. Twaddell tells us, is a distinguished 
oriental scholar, having once sailed from Malta to 
Constantinople in a steam-boat, and lived upon 
figs and soda water all the way,) we think that, in 
one or two instances, he has sacrificed propriety at 


the shrine of imagination. We do not allude to 
such little incongruities as the waving of a mina- 


ret, or the watching of a mosque. These may be 
accounted for; but who—who, we ask with some 
earnestness, ever heard of cheroots growing ready- 
made among the grass, or of a young lady keeping 


an appointment in a scarf trimmed with mutton 


cutlets? We say nothing to the bold idea of the 
Dragoman, who snaps Eblis in twain, as a gar- 
dener might do a frosted carrot ; but we will no 
give up our own interpretation of “ Kiebaubs,” 


| seeing that we dined upon them not two montlis 


ago at the best chop-house in Constantinople. 
Among the bards of Eastern song, who enrich 
Mr. Twaddell’s volume with orient pearls dragged 
from the very mire of obscurity, none have signal- 
ized themselves more conspicuously than Mr, 


_Abiram Lewti, a young gentleman of the Hebrew 


persuasion, who, we learn, was introduced to Mr. 
T waddell’s notice by an accident strictly personal,— 
indeed, domestic in its character. It appears from 
that gentleman’s narrative, that having formed a 
determined resolution to convert certain portions 


-of his wardrobe, (of which he has favoured us 


with a minute catalogue,) into an equivalent in 
her majesty's currency, he had been on the look- 
out for a respectable agent to whem he might 
intrust the conduct of so important and delicate a 
Passing over his interesting, but 
somewhat prolix narrative of a series of visits to 
Monmouth and Holywell Streets, we come at once 
to his first meeting with the singular and “talented” 
subject of the memoir :— 


I was wandering, (says Mr. Twaddell,) slowly, and if, 
the truth must be told, rather pensively, down Holborn 
Hill. Repeated rejections of my literary lucubrations by 
a Variety of magazines, had somewhat damped my enthu- 
siasm,and ruffled my temper. The reader will, therefore, 
hardly be surprised, when I aver, that neither the bril- 
liant display of saveloys and rump-steaks in the windows, 
nor the frequent remarks of the passers by, (expressed in 
such terms as these, “ That’s T'waddell! There goes the 
Great Metropolitan! Lord bless him! That’s one of the 
‘ Popular People!’ Hooroar for Twaddell! There he 
goes with his eye out ! &c.)” could distract my attention 
from the all-absorbing current of my thoughts. Sudden- 
ly, I felt some one touch my elbow, and a low and musical, 
though slightly husky, voice breathed into my ear the 
following singular interrogatory,— 

* Anp Did Clothes, Sir?” 

I started, looked round, and at once recognized, in the 
individual who accosted me, the unmistakeable stamp of 
genius. He was a young man, apparently about four- 
and-twenty, gaudily, rather than neatly, dressed, with, 
I should say, a decidedly Jewish cast of mind and counte- 
nance. His skin, if duly purified from a rough and 
somewhat scaly epidermis, would have been of a delicate 
pease-soup tint; his eyes were dark, penetrating, and 
expressive, with an inclination towards each other, which 
blended their mutual lustre at a point, distant, certainly, 
not more than half an inch from a nose that might have 


riveted attention upon the Aquiline Hill, in the days of 


Tes ease 
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the Caesars. On his head, with daring originality, he | sibles to suspend crosswise, like the Moslem horse- 








" three hats piled one above the other ; and under his : ’ re 
. = he carried a large, rusty, but well-filled bag, of , wr: a Te upreared pole. We had travelled 
left arm oe hLa M hrough the Holy 
a somewhat extravagant proportions. This was no other | “ ms pom 4 artine, : ee a oe Land ; but no- 
iff, than AbiRAM LEWTI, the young Jew bard of Whitechapel | thing, in all his pilgrimage, touched us so deeply 
led East. as that still recurring burden, of “ Clo !—Old 
’ The reader must excuse us, if we omit Mr. Twad- | Clo 1" We became “ an Ebrew Jew” for the time, 
_ jell’s conversation with the interesting stranger, and its plaintive cadence thrilled upon our souls, 
in which was conducted in a neighbouring pot-house, | like the piping Kan: des viches upon the expatriated 
at and seems to have terminated in a manner equally Swiss, or the mellifluous breathings of the bagpipe 
7 satisfactory to both the contracting parties. Nei- | Upon an exiled “ dhuine wassel, 
~d ther, unfortunately, can we afford space for the pro- | But we hasten to relieve the melancholy of our 
be tracted narrative of a supper, at which social meal | mood, by lighter strains ; and those of Mr. Jonas 
Mr. Twaddell subsequently entertained the tuneful | Smifzer, and Mr. Jeremiah Smauker, come most 
y descendant of Abraham; nor the graphic details | Oppottunely to our aid. ‘ Love and Liquor ; or, 
"8 of his horror at the sight and smell of a savoury he Sentimental Pot-boy,” by Smauker, is conceived 
on dish of pork sausages, which formed the only dish. 'in a strain of finely-blended blackguardism and 
he Enough for us to know, that Mr. Twaddell, with | ™4udlin, which would render it invaluable to cer- 
i's that editorial dexterity in which he is unrivalled, | tain periodicals that shall be nameless. But for 
vot sacceeded in eliciting from his friend sundry choice | elegant insipidity, and the pomp and circumstance 
: specimens of Israelitish versification, from which | Of language unencumbered with meaning, commend 
1$ “ gratifies us to select the following :— (us to“ The Blind Old Milkman,” in terza rima by 
‘ d | Smifzer. “Smifzer,” as Mr. Twaddell says, with the 
ch LAY OF THE LEVITE. discrimination of a Longinus, “ has more smooth- 
ed BY ABIRAM LEWTI. ness,—Smauker more force. Smauker startles, 
* There is a sound that’s dear to me, upon occasion, with an almost Milesian fervour,— 
r. It haunts me in my sleep ; Smifzer soothes with a tenderness that drivels in 
Ww I wake, and, if I hear it not, dulcet and well-nigh Lesbian measures. When we 
r. I cannot choose but weep. stumble upon such lines in Smauker, as 
- Above the roaring of the wind, a beeen ;, 
Above the river’s flow, No joys serene, no calm delights they knew, 
Methinks I hear the mystic cry, But wildly soaked their clay, till all was blue, 
® Of “ Clo !—Old Clo!” the vigour of the conception certainly pleases, but the 
' | YI 
ns The exile’s song, it thrills among rough daring of the expression somewhat offends us. 
- The dwellings of the free, But in Smifzer, the coarsest images are clothed in 
: 7 is strange to English ears, a graceful pomp of diction, that divests them of 
“ ao Rete ee ag — yah eld half their grossness ; and we are told,—as in his 
. well-known description of a cow-house,—of 
‘ In ages long ago, I ’ 
m And hosts have quailed before the cry The pungent odours of digested hay, 
: Of “ Clo !—Old Clo !” without even a momentary sensation of disgust.” 
Oh lose it not! forsake it not ! Much more of this sort of criticism follows, but, 
» : And let no time efface instructive as it is, we tear ourselves from it, and 
; The memory of that solemn sound, resent our readers with a specimen of the joint 
The watchword of our race. 7 tah Bigs , — 
| For not by dark and eagle eye, | labours of Messieurs Smifzer and Smauker, in a 
f, The Hebrew shall you know, | modern Town Eclogue, which has been happily 
rt ——s as by the plaintive cry, designated, 
y - “Clo !—Old Clo !” | . 
i: &- Pavone st al TIPSYCHIDION; 
* oF —_—<«_ OR, THE POT-HOUSE PASTORAL. 
. Where, dial-like, to portion time, “ Sweet Spirit."—Shelley'’s Epipsychidion. 
in away a — The Arqument. 
ie : Will Linger sae og Caer way; Sirzer and Smavuker, two metropolitan literati, very 
ie And listen te the yx hn “ | expert at disposing of “ brandies and water, warm with,” 
a Of “ Clo !—Old Clo !” ys | enter into a friendly contest as to their relative poetical 
- ; Sig ; ' merits, over a hot tumbler at the “ Blue Posts”—the 
4 Quis, talia fando, temperet a lachrymis ? | loser to pay the bill. Ezexie: Suvupor, landlord of the 
For ourselves, when the first tearful gush of establishment is appointed umpire, holds the stakes, and 
our emotion was over, we searched out every vener- | keeps them. The disputants end where they began, and 
able article of weari : ~ _. | the bar is closed. 
ne of wearing apparel in our possession, Sutpere 
and t , . . ° 
: yo °d were not a few, and sending to the front | Smauker! while thus our hunger we ap 
if gister Office, |  With—frugal supper !—tripe and toasted ; 
ro That pile, where many a saffron Levite lurks, Ere yet the alcoholic juice be poured, 
ly ‘ And begs old clothes from starving writers’ clerks, And — a _ a — board, 
- or one of the fraternity, we handed over our de- | 14¢ 20t the volce of prudence got, 
d ‘ay . * * ys : 
; cayed suits to him in the gross for a very bagatelle, an Son ee irs Say 
1 re: old song. Such is the powerof poesy! Our Like Pl Smif SwAcKER. ; 
h ‘hole sympathies were stirred for the fallen race, Bet ee rong a thou reason’d well, 
’ and we vowed that Judah should not want a ban-| Methinks, ules my recollection fail, 
b ner, so | , > Was 6 cae Methinks, unless my recollection fail, - 
f » 80 long as we had a pair of antique inexpres- | Last night I paid for oysters, and for ale; 
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Not Dando’s self could faster clear the scores, 

Than you, my Smifzer, bolted the Pandores, 
SmMIPZER. 

You paid for oysters, Smauker, that is true; 

Nor only paid, for you devoured them too. 

But calm oblivion closed your eyes at length, 


With twelve hot tumblers, each of extra strength, 
And broke from memory’s chain one binding link ;— 


You stood the vittles, but J stood the drink. 
SMAUKER. 

Smifzer, you did! then hear what I propose, 

To end this strife, and liquidate the goes :-— 

Let’s order in the fluids, stiff and strong, 

And straight contend we in alternate song; 

And he who bears the palm of verse away, 

Shail calmly drink, and see the other pay. 
SMIPZER. 

To that proposal gladly I agree; 


So-—waiter ! bring us pipes and drink for three : 


And our good landlord here, Ezekiel Smudge, 

Shall of this brothers’ contest be the judge. 
SMUDGE. 

I does not care, as how sitch trash I hear, 

If so be that you covies stands the beer. 
SMAUKER. 

Smifzer ! begin the dithyrambic lay. 
SMUDGE. 

Mix up your tums, my lads, and fire away ! 
SMIPZER. 

Soft is the breeze, when Zephyr nightly fans, 

With wistful sweep, the cat-frequented cans; 

Soft are the cries that haunt our early sleep, 


When pot-boys wail, and cinder-maidens weep; 


But softer still the verse—so virgins tell— 


Which Smifzer writes, and minstrel-packmen sell. 


SMAUKER, 
I heard, like rain, the pensive tear-drops fall, 
In thy resplendent grove, lamp-lit Vauxhall ! 
When young Squallini, with her silver note, 


Wove the long quaver through her tortuous throat, 


And Seroggins muttered, as she trilled the ode 


“If that’s not Smauker’s writing, I'll be blowed !” 


SMIPZER. 
This prize behold! a trophy nobly won, 
In mutual verse, from Alfred Tennyson; 
A pinchbeck snutf-box, valued one-and-six— 
I beat poor * Oriana” all to sticks. 
SMAUKER. 


I know the box—’tis pinchbeck, to be sure: 


jut see this toothpick, gained from Thomas Moore : 


Rogers was by, and laid a quart of stout, 
Phat | would floor the kiddy out and out. 


SMIFZER, 
Me Peltirogus honours with his praise— 


Great Peltirogus, whom “ The Monthly” pays: 
He dined with me last week, and thus he spake— 


“ Another pot of heavy let us take; 

Smifzer! thou art a brick, and no mistake '” 
SMAUKER. 

Me Diebabs loves, the all-transeending Jane, 


Nor greets her pensive Smanker with disdain : 


For, lately wandering far in Lisson Grove, 
Thus faintly did she own our mutual love,— 


“Vell, now ! I never see’d so rum a cove !” 


SMIFZER. 
My lays kind Bentley takes—discerning soul ! 
And so might F’raser—if he'd post the cole ; 
For Thackeray whispers, ‘tis a burning sin 
To leave me out, and patronize Maginn 

SMAUKER. 
Far worse, methinks, it is to leave m- out, 
And vamp the musty wares of Father Prout; 


’ 
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But I for vengeance shall no longer wait, 

Next month my name, be sure, appears in Tait, 
SMIPFZER. 

Another tumbler, Smauker, let us fill, 

And quaff the more than Heliconian rill; 

Then tell me this, and I the prize forego— 

What daring mortal first did jump Jim Crow? 

Or say, what favoured son of negro song 

First bade exulting Josey jim along ! 
SMAUKER. 
Nay, rather say, if ever in mine eye 
The faintest speck of green thou could’st espy 
Why honoured Ferguson was forced to wait, 
And found no entrance, though he knocked so late t 
Aud why the hopeless maid, of love bereft, 
Should pine in silent sorrow, o’er the left ! 
SMIFZER. 

Smudge—I appeal to thee ! the contest’s done. 
SMAUKER. 

Justice, good Smudge! Say, hath not Smauker won! 
SMUDGE. 

Them there’s.the stakes? Vell, then, I pockets they, 

And leaves you, as you likes, the shot to pay : 

Fill up your tums once more, and light your pipes— 

Danged, if I doesn’t think I’ve got the gripes ! 

Mind, though ! to-night you gets no more hot stuff; 

Jim! shut the bar—the coves have lushed enough. 

This is in the true Virgilian taste. Indeed, that 
last line is simply an elegant paraphrase of the 
well-known 

Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat prata biberunt, 
of the Mantuan’s Third Eclogue, thus freely ren- 
dered by the late Sir John Sinclair, in his amusing 
work on irrigation— 

The fields are fuddled—lads, shut up the sluices; 

‘To soak one’s clay too much a mere abuse is. 

The idea of substituting pints of heavy, and 
goes of brandy for the kid and pipe, which form 
the customary guerdons of successful shepherds in 
the ancient eclogue, is very original, and nicely 
adapted to the tastes of modern society. One 
thing, certainly, is not to be denied, that Smifzer 
and Smauker make as great asses of themselves, 
as any Menalcas or Dametus of them all, from 
Bion and Theocritus down to “ feeble Philips.” 
This is the triumph of pastoral poetry, as Warton 


has told us; and as every reader of it knows by 


drowsy experience. 
But let us take a specimen of the individual 


/mmerits of this noble pair of brothers. What a 


a ene 








delightful mixture of playful tenderness, and 
what the Germans call “ Welt-Ironie,” and we 
call knowingness, is presented in 


THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 
BY SMAUKER, 


Why art thou sad, my love, 
Mournful to-day ! 
I’m not to be had, my love, 
That sort of way. 
Pettings and poutings are all very fine, 
Bot think not to catch me with chaff, ladye mune. 
; 
Why wilt thou turn away 
Eyes that were made 
Not sure to burn away 
Dimly in shade ! 
Raise, then, these envious eyelids of thine ; 
Show thyself wide awake, sweetest love mine. 
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Nay, I will linger not, 
Should’st thou command : 
What ! may I finger not 
o Thy pretty hand ! 
Oft have I played with it—but I resign ; 
You liked that well enough once, ladye mine. 


Spoil not thy lip, my love, 
Biting it so. 
Why fray its tip, my love? 
There ! Let it go. 
Nay, now, do let me sip its dewy wine,— 
I'll promise you not to get tipsy, love mine. 
Well, I must pity her 
Who could look sad, 
That’s so much prettier, 
Smiling, and glad. 
Hence, clouds, away, let the sun freely shine ! 
We'll kiss, and be friends again—sha’n’t we, love 
mine ? 


the—milliner’s apprentices. Smifzer, however, 
flies at higher game, as we see from the following 
elegant lines :— 


. ON THE PORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS 
OF TITTERLY. 
BY SMIFZER. 
What's a lip? A ruby case, 
Holding lots of beauteous pearls, 
Pouting from thy high-born face, 
First of Britain’s peerless girls ! 
Sculptor could not carve it neater, 
Cold cream never make it sweeter : 
That’s a lip! 
What’s an eye? A thing of fire, 
Brighter than the purest spar 
From the caves of Derbyshire, 
Or a coruscating star, 
Gleaming in the heavens, when dim lit, 
Sharper than the sharpest gimlet : 
That’s an eye ! 
What’s a cheek! A veil of flame 
Drawn above the mantling blood 
Of the chiefs who bore thy name, 
Long anterior to the Flood ! 
Thau the peach’s down, ’tis softer, 
And ‘tis touched a good deal ofter : 
That’s a cheek ! 
What’s anose? A peerless nose, 
Gentle ladye, is thine own— 
Like the moss-enveloped rose, 
_ Sweetest, when ’tis fully blown. 
Neither Grecian, nor Roman, 
But the composite for woman : 
That’s a nose ! 

Who, that reads this, can be surprised at being 
told by Mr. Twaddell, that Smifzer is in high favour 
with the editors of the Annuals, and readily ob- 
tains one and ninepence the printed page for his 
verses. Mr. Grubley of “Tux Toraz,” it is gra- 
tifying to know, has retained him for his next 
publication ; where, as Mr. Twaddell cautiously 
hints, we may expect to see his “ Ruminations of a 
Soul loped Oyster,” and his “Ode toa Dead Donkey,” 
which, like Wordsworth’s unpublished tragedy, 
are known among the select circle of his friends 
as his finest works. 

Alfred Peltirogus—but that a high moral sense 
reetrains us from going to the devil with anybody, 
we should have been delighted to accompany you 
into your “ Pandemonium.” Yo are the most 
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we have yet seen. Virgil is gloomy and austere ; 
Dante leaves all hope behind as he enters; and 
Milton offends with as much blue flame and stench 
of naphtha, as the manager of the Surrey Theatre 
in a desperate melodrama, But thou, too fasei- 
nating Peltirogus, saunterest into the Stygian por- 
tals with the same easy jauntiness that marks thy 
gait, as, pacing Oxford street of an afternoon, sus- 
ceptible maidens pause to gaze in rapture on thy 
expanse of shoulders; and even biscuit bakers’ 
daughters confess a mortal flame. With Pluto thou 
art * Hail fellow, well met.” Proserpine welcomes 
thy soft nonsense : and thou canst salute even the 
inexorable Rhadamanthus with a familiar * How 
do!” This is all very delightful : but we havea 





foolish prejudice against /ow company, and decid- 


‘ ‘ : ‘ -edly prefer the upper air, and its associations. 
What maiden’s heart could resist such an ap-|).,°_ | a 


peal? Smauker must be a very Giovanni among | 


Therefore do we select from thy minor poems thy 
almost Wordsworthian lines, 


TO A FORGET ME NOT. 
FOUND IN MY EMPORIUM OF LOVE TOKENS, 


Sweet flower, that with thy soft blue eye 
Didst once look up in shady spot, 

To whisper to the passer-by 
Those tender words- Forget me not! 


Though withered now, thou art to me 
The minister of gentle thought,— 

And I could weep to gaze on thee, 
Love’s faded pledge— Forget me not! 


Thou speak’st of hours when I was young, 
And happiness arose unsought, 

When, wandering the woods among, 
She gave me thee—Forget me not ! 


That rapturous hour with that dear maid 
From memory’s page no time shall blot, 

When, yielding to my kiss, she said, 
“Oh, Theodore, Forget me not !” 


Alas, for love ! alas, for truth ! 
Alas, for man’s uncertain lot ! 
Alas, for all the hopes of youth 
That fade like thee—Forget me not! 


Alas! for that one image fair, 

With all thy brightest dreams unwrought, 
That was about thee everywhere, 

Still whispering—Forget me not ! 


Oh memory, thou art but a sigh 

For friendships dead and loves forgot, 
And many a cold and altered eye, 

That once did say—Forget me not ! 


And I must bow me to thy laws, 
For—odd although it may be thought,— 
I can't tell, who the deuce it waa, 
That gave me this Forget me not ! 


Who would have believed that so tender a vein 
of sentiment could lurk beneath the folds of the 





most brilliant waistcoat that ever petrified the 
park? But, let man drink ever so deeply of the 
Circean cup of pleasure, he cannot wholly stifle 
the memory of those pure feelings which, like 
angelic visions——We can’t finish that sentence 


| just at present, having pitched it in rather too high 


akey. But what we mean to say is this, that 
whenever you meet with sentimental verses, you 


may conclude, with positive accuracy, that the 


agreeable guide into that unpleasant district, that | 


writer is a most dissipated dog. And, as for 
amatory poets, long experience has convinced us 
that they are the most flinty-hearted villains 
in existence. Very different is it with the 
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softer sex. The ruthless conventionalities of 
society have excluded them from the thousand 
various resources to which men may fly, when 
they want to kill a care or extirpate a sorrow. 
Women, on the other hand, must sit pensively at 


home, pining over disappointed love and intricate 


worsted-work, while the tears drop from their dear 


eyes upon the wreaths of artificial roses, each with | 
a visible canker in the heart as big as a Barcelona | 


nut. As Washington Irving says—* If a woman’s 


thoughts are turned to ministers of sorrow, where | 
shall she look for consolation? Her lot is to be | 


wooed and won ; and if unhappy in her love, her 
heart is like some fortress that has been cap- 
tured, and sacked, and abandoned, and left deso- 
late.” 

This somewhat melancholy turn of thought has 
been occasioned in us by the perusal of “ Love's 
Lamentations,” an exquisite Jeremiad, couched in 
a series of graceful little poems, by the beautiful 
and accomplished Jane Diebabs. They are headed 
in a very impressive way—as thus: ‘* The Beloved 
One,” “The Abandoned One,” “ The Degraded 
One,” “ The Humbugged One.” But the One, that 
has chiefly won our wonder is— 


THE MALTREATED ONE. 


BY MISS JANE DIEBABS. 


Yes ! they have broke the hallowed spell, 
Have burst the silken cords that bound us, 
And dimmed the golden light, that fell 
In our love’s early dream around us. 
Ah me ! the joy, the bliss transporting, 
When all beneath the oaks so shady, 
We’d pass the summer hours a-courting, 
I and my own adored O'Grady ! 
When he, with such a winning air, 
Would tell me of the pang that grieved him,— 
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But the inspiring breath of love, incarnate in the 
Avatar of an ensign of dragoons, swept across her spirit, 
In a moment the scales fell from her eyes, and field anq 
meadow were steeped in the golden light of poesy. 4 
neighbouring stationer supplied her with the necessary 
literary materials ; and from that hour the Poet's Corner 
in the Hampstead Herald had its Sappho. But jj 
that’s bright must fade. Mr. Diebabs, like the whole 
race of fathers, knew sentiment only as a thing which 
destroyed a girl’s appetite and morals. The ensign, 
after a reasonable amount of amatory skirmishing, did 
| not propose ; and finding the son of Mars in a somewhat 
equivocal position one evening, Mr. Diebabs yielded to 
that violent impulse which has been so touchingly 
alluded to in the poem. A seclusion of some months jn 


i 
| 
/ 
' 


| the country, rendered necessary by the state of Miss 
| Diebabs’ health, followed ; and on her return home, it 


was remarked that she had grown much thinner in her 
person, as well as more lugubrious in her verse. A 
series of similar disappointments deepened the gloom of 
her sensitive nature, and drove her to seek a hollow 
gaiety in the brandy bottle. It was one of these moods 
that gave birth to the following graceful freak of fancy, 
to which, as it formed the leading ornament of the 
Keepsake for 1842, I cheerfully give a place here. 


LINES 
WRITTEN AND SENT ANONYMOUSLY TO MISS LUCY BRIMSTONE. 


The tulip fadeth in her bower, 
The diamond is a dim stone, 

And every flower’s a faded flower, 
Near lovely Lucy Brimstone. 


The lark, that soars in morning clear, 
Though sweet his thrilling hymn’s tone, 
Hath not a voice so soft, so dear, 
As lovely Lucy Brimstone. 


Good treacle may be made from tar, 
And water sooner swim stone, 

The moth forget the evening star, 
Ere I my Lucy Brimstone. 


When in the grave my eyes I close, 
And at my head a grim stone, 





Would call me, fairest of the fair ; 


And I, unhappy maid, believed him ! 


Delightful hours! too swift ye flew, 
On wings of joy and airy blisses, 
Whose every feather caught the hue, | 
The rosy hue of love and kisses. 
He was so young—so fair—so good ! 
All other youths, he beat them hollow ; 
And in his stocking-soles he stood 
Five feet eleven—a young Apollo! 
But he is gone, my brave hussar ! 
And my heart-strings are almost cracking’; 
For my old brute of a papar 
One evening caught and sent him packing. 


——— 


I cannot speak—I cannot smile— 
My lips unconscious nonsense mutter ; 
Perplex’d with woe, oppress’d with bile, 
I've lost my taste for bread and butter. 
Song hath no more its charms for me : 
No more my lute—I mean piano— 
Can win me, with its melody, 
To cultivate my rich soprano. 
No, no! can I that night forget, 
When he was warm, and father kicked him ! 
It will—must—shall—should haunt me yet, 
And I be evermore a “ Wicti™ !” 


Miss Diebabs’ muse (says Mr. Twaddell) is of a purely 
pensive cast. The daughter of a retired poulterer from 
Fleet Market, she grew amid the romantic groves of 
Highgate, insensible to the poetry of that umbrageous 
neighbourhood. Like Peter Bell,, 


A cowslip drooping in the rain, 
A yellow cowslip was to Jane, 





And it was nothing more. 


*T were well, perhaps, I should repose 
Far, far away from Brimstone. 


Poor girl! I know not whether her wish has been 
fulfilled. The pilgrim to the Highgate church-yard 
will inquire in vain at the sexton for her resting-place. 
No monument or cenotaph marks her early tomb. But 
in the hearts of the young and sensitive, her simple lays 
live, a nobler monument. Peace be to her ashes ! 

Light be the turf on Diebabs’ breast, 
And green the sod that wraps her grave ! 

This is very touching, and in Mr. Twaddell’s best 
style. Had we space, we should give his minute 
description of Miss Diebabs’ person and wearing 
apparel, not omitting the interesting dissertation 
on the utility of flannel petticoats, which he has in- 
troduced episodically into his narrative. But we 
are bound, before closing this article, to do justice 
to the Laureate of Cockaigne, Mr. Vincent Stub- 
bins, who has already been kept too long waiting, 
and we refrain. 

Mr. Vincent Stubbins (says Mr. Twaddell) is the son of 
a sugar baker, in Budge Row. He was born of his mother, 
(not of his aunt, as some biographers have alleged,) in the 
year 1818; so that, as I am now writing in January, 
1842, he may safely be said to be twenty-three years of 
age. Mr. Vincent Stubbins received the elements of @ 
good education at a respectable seminary in Barbican ; 
to which circumstance his friends have, in later year’, 
ascribed the elision of his h’s, and his exuberant aspira- 
tion of initial vowels in his ordinary conversation. Mr. 
Stubbins writes a bold half-text hand, and spells with 
tolerable correctness. His MS. makes good copy for the 
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inter, but better wrapping paper for cigars. Mr. 
Stubbins is a man of gay habits, and adorned with the 
which are only to be acquired by nightly visits to 
the cigar-divan, billiard-room, and tavern. His height 
msy be about five feet eleven inches—some of his friends, 
who know him well, have told me ten : but from my own 
observation, I should say eleven. Few men in the city 
dress better than Stubbins. He is known, in fact, among 
his companions by the distinctive sobriquet of “ Doudney’s 
ide!” Few men turn back their coat collar farther 
than Stubbins : few wear a more showy assortment of 
waistcoats. In the cataract of satin, which perpetually 
streams over his manly chest, he wears a stiletto of the 
finest pinchbeck, on the head of which blazes a Bristol 
diamond of the purest water. His boots are glazed ; 
and, like Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, he wears white 
kid-gloves and his wristbands turned three inches up his 
eoat-sleeve. His whiskers are dark, and curl with a dash 
of airy ferocity, that harmonizes finely with the cheroot, 
which is almost perpetually projecting from his lips. 
Stubbins is completely a lady’s man ; and to his success 
in this department, the odour of brandy and water, 
blended with that of “ full-flavoured Havannahs,” which 
generally accompanies him, is thought to have contri- 
buted in no inconsiderable degree. Mr. Stubbins is, 
likewise, a great favourite in the circles in which he 
moves; and he is the President of the Society of 
“The Snugs,” the leading members of which are lawyers’ 
clerks, who are ignorant of their business, and young 
shopkeepers, who are above it. He is the ornament of 
many a soirée at Camberwell, and is a sort of star in 
the literary circles of Brixton. There his genius is 
understood, and the full force of his poetic diction ade- 
quately appreciated. 

But we must leave Mr. Twaddell, and introduce 
our readers to his hero. And with this view, we 
think it impossible to do both parties more justice 
than by transferring to our pages 

THE YOUNG STOCKBROKER’S BRIDE. 
BY VINCENT STUBBINS. 
“O swiftly speed the gallant bark !— 
I say, you mind my luggage, porter ! 
I] do not heed yon storm-cloud dark, 
I go towed old Jenkin’s daughter. 
I go to claim my own Mariar, 
The fairest flower that blooms in Harwich ; 
My panting bosom is on fire, 
And all is ready for the marriage.” 
Thus spoke young Mivins, as he stept 
On board the Firefly, Harwich packet : 
The bell rung out, the paddles swept 
Plish-plashing round with noisy racket. 
The low’ring clouds young Mivins saw, 
But fear, he felt, was only folly, 
And so he smoked a fresh cigar, 
Then fell to whistling—* Nix my dolly !” 
The wind it roared ; the packet’s hulk 
Rocked with a most unpleasant motion,— 
Young Mivins leant him o’er a bulk, 
And poured his sorrows to the ocean. 
Tints, blue and yellow—signs of woe— 
Flushed, rainbow-like, his noble face in, 
As suddenly he rushed below, 
Crying, “ Steward, steward, bring a basin !” 
On sped the bark :—the howling storm 
_ The funnel’s tapering smoke did blow far, 
Unmoved, young Mivins’ lifeless form 
Was stretched upon a haircloth sofar. 
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All night he moaned ; the steamer groaned, 
And he was hourly getting fainter, 
When it came bump against the pier, 
And there was fastened by the painter. 


Young Mivins rose, and blew his nose, 
Caught wildly at his small portmanteau ; 
He was unfit to lie or sit, 
And found it difticult to stand too. 
He sought the deck, he sought the shore, 
He sought the lady’s house like winking, 
And asked, low tapping at the door, 
“Isthis the house of Mr. Jenkin !” 


A short man came—he told his name— 
Mivins was short—he cut him shorter, 
For in a fury he exclaimed, 
“ Are you the man as vants my darter ! 
Vot kimed on you last night, young sqvire ?” 
“ It was the steamer, rot and scuttle her !” 
“ Mayhap it vos, but our Mariar 
Valked off last night with Bill the butler. 


“ And so you’ve kim’d a post too late.” 
“ It was the packet, sir, miscarried !” 
“ Vy, does you think a gal can vait 
As sets ‘er ‘art on being married ! 
Last night she wowed she'd be a bride, 
And ’ave a spouse for vuss or better : 
So Bill struck in ; the knot vos tied, 
And now I vishes you may get her !” 


Young Mivins turned him from the spot, 
Bewildered with the dreadful stroke, her 
Perfidy came like a shot ; 
He was a thunderstruck stockbroker. 
“ A curse on steam and steamers too! 
By their delays I have been undone !” 
He cried, as looking very blue, 
He rode a bachelor to London. 


“There spoke old England’s genius!” But we 
would not, by one word of ours, injure the effect 
of so striking a production of the muse of Bowbell. 

Farewell, then, Mr. Twaddell! We owe you our 
warmest thanks for the banquet you have pre- 
pared for us. The least we can do is to close our 
paper, as you have done your volume, with your 
own illustration of the armorial bearings of your 
family ; and let those of our readers who are adepts 
in heraldry blazon for themselves a characteristic 
coat of arms from the following 


SONNET 


ON THE ARMORIAL BEARINGS OP THE TWADDELLS OF 
GLENSWIPES. 


“@um Magnus Anser!” is the motto set, 

Recorded deftly on a blazoned scroll : 

Two ganders guardant or, support the whole, 
Each couped and crowned with lordly coronet ; 
And this achievement of the shield is there, 

Quarterly : In the first grand quarter gules 

Three goslings grazant, cacklant ;—the same rules 
Obtain unto the third. The others bear, 

Vert and engrailed in or a cheveron 

Parted per fess between a cross moline, 

Charged with a shield assumptive, whereu 

Purpure two eggs, transversed with sab ; 
While o’er the scutcheon of pretence is thrown 
Wavy a bend sinister argentine ! 
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MISS BURNEY’S DIARY AND LETTERS.* 


(Continued from our March No., p. 183.) 


Tne continuation of Miss Burney’s Diary is, in 
every respect, equal to its commencement, with 
this inevitable difference, that, in everything under 
the sun, first impressions must needs be the most 
lively. 
1781 to 1786, and many events that were memo- 
rable in the life of the Diarist. In these years died 
Mr. Thrale, whom she esteemed and liked more 
and more as. she came to know him better; next 


! 
| 
| 
} 


The volume comprehends the years from | 


her beloved “ Daddy Crisp ;” and, lastly, Dr. John- | 
son. Inthese years, too, took place the marriage of | 
her younger sisters ; that awful event, the union of | 
Mrs. Thrale with Signor Piozzi ; and, lastly, Miss | 


Burney’s appointment to a place in the Royal 
Household. In these years she extended her ac- 
quaintance among the fashionable literary char- 
acters of the period ; and among the A/wes, and the 
reigning beauties and wits. There is, accordingly, 
no lack of material for her facile and practised 


as she considered it, which Mrs. Thrale long medj- 
tated, ere she assumed a desperate courage and 
made the venture, her regard was in some degree 
returned. Indeed, no part of her Diary does more 
honour to Miss Burney’s heart, and to her con- 
stancy and sincerity in friendship, than hey ally- 
sions to the progress and consummation of Mrs 
Thrale’s vehement passion for Piozzi. It, be- 
sides, gives us a much better opinion of Mrs 
Thrale than is to be gathered from the remains of 
Johnson, and the representations of Boswell, who 
was always jealous of this lady. 

We are not here going to inquire why it should 
then, as it would now, be considered an outra 
on all the decencies, and all the virtues, that the 
lively middle-aged widow of a wealthy London 
brewer, herself 2 gentlewoman by birth, should 
have condescended to marry a public singer—that 


singer being, moreover, an Italian, which was 


pen; and the lively continuation of her private | 


record displays the same acuteness 
mencement, and even keener penctration into char- 
acters—a more subtile and delicate analysis of mo- 
tives of action. 
example, a young man of easy fortune, good educa- 
tion, and talents above mediocrity, gradually sink- 


Her account of Mr. Crutchley, for 


as its com- | 


probably an immense aggravation of the crime— 
but merely to notice the fact, that, with all her 
then latent prudery, and all her conventional and 
proper sense of propriety, Miss Burney most ge- 
nerously construed the conduct of her lost friend, 


_and very tenderly pitied her in the long-continued 


ing into a morbid condition of mind, into satiety | 
and half-affected misanthrophy, from having with | 


a large endowment of sensitive pride, too much 
money, and too little work, is equal to anything in 
Miss Edgeworth’s or Miss Austin’s novels ; and an 
exquisite, while a truthful variety of the idle Eng- 
lishman of fortune, without that stamp of rank 
or fashion, which afford devouring ennui the relief 
of certain prescribed frivolous occupations and 
busy-idle pursuits. 
too long to extract, and he 
length to | 

The volume Opens with Ls ‘ries ¢ f Mrs. Thrale’s 


must be seen at full- 


we perfectly understood. 
eloquent and complimentary billets to her “* sweet- 
est and loveliest Burney ;” which, as the affection 
of this somewhat flighty lady was already proba- 
bly on the wane, are correspondingly overdone in 
professions of fondness. Of this honey-sweet or 
treacley correspondence, Dr. Burney said, that the 
letters of the ladies were alike, from their constantly 
Writing to each other; and so they were. Both 
ladies warbled in one key ; and the epistles of both, 


| 


Mr. Crutchley is, however, far | 


struggle between love and pride, duty and inclina- 
tion. And she appears to have been, indeed, an 
object of deep compassion. It was not until after 
a conflict maintained for three years, under which 
her health fairly failed, that poor Mrs. Thrale, 
in spite of the remonstrances and opposition of 
every friend she had—and what was more power- 
ful, her own pride or prejudices—gave way to her 
violent attachment. There are some moralists 
who will less severely blame her infatuated passion 
for Piozzi, whom we have the authority of Miss 
Seward, for believing to have been “a handsome 


man, in middle life, with gentle, pleasing, and un- 


at this time, afford fair specimens of a stvle which | 


their friend Johnson would have nauseated and 
denounced, and an amusing contrast to the brief, 


piquant note, in which Mrs. Piozzi finally dropped 


her “sweetest Burney.” Yet the affection which 
Miss Burney entertained for her first patroness, 
and generous and fascinating friend. 
and until she had the honest 
courage to oppose the foolish and degrading step, 


Was sin- 
cere and warm: 


* Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay Author of 
“Ev ind, “Cecilia, & » edit A hy her Niece, Vol. II., 
comprehending tl 1,60, pp. 434, with a 
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affected manners, and with very eminent skill in 
his profession,” than her conduct in the latter 
period of Mr Thrale’s life, when her fondness for 
company and display must have hastened his days. 
Ife had had many threatenings of apoplexy—and 
repeated attacks : but the system of great dinners, 
routs, and large parties of all kinds, went on as 
before ; and he, in fact, died, we are told, “on 
the morning of a day when half the fashion of 
London had been invited to an intended assembly 
at his house in Grosvenor Square.” The grief of 
his widow was deep of course ; but, in the words 


; . ’ . 
of Johnson, “ Thrale’s bridle was no longer on her 


neck.” In Johnson’s opinion, she never did well 
after its gentle and needful pressure was with- 
drawn ; but, with submission to the sage, those 
who feel the yoke, best know where it galls. She 
would not at first receive even her “sweet Burney . 
and she flew to Brighton to find consolation and 
counsel from an old gentleman, who was a very 
sincere friend. Whenshe came back to Streatham, 
she invited Miss Burney, who thus reports of her 
in the third or fourth week of her widowhood :— 
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I am now here with her, and endeavour, by every 
possible exertion, to be of some use to her. She looks 
wretchedly, indeed, and is far from well ; but she bears 

h not with calm intrepidity, yet with flashes of 

‘rit that rather, I fear, spend than relieve her. Such, 
however, is her character, and were this exertion re- 

i, she would probably sink quite. 

Miss Thrale is steady and constant, and very sincerely 
grieved for her father. 

Mrs. Thrale’s final rupture with Johnson did not 
take place till some years after this period, though 
estrangement and gradual alienation were the 
almost immediate consequences of Mr. Thrale’s 
death. The bridle of the sage, the uncouth and 
disorderly philosopher, seems to have lain as heavily 
upon the gay, brilliant widow, and orderly mistress 
of a family, who was now disposed, and indeed fully 
determined, to enjoy her freedom, as that of Thrale 
had done; and Johnson’s warmest admirers must 
confess that, if her faults were the greatest, there 
were faults on both sides ; and that if she did start 
and fret at the bit, she had endured more than most 
ladies would have as patiently submitted to. To 
her natural sweetness of disposition and generosity 
of feeling, Miss Burney, at the very worst, bears 
warn and unvarying testimony. 

After the death of Thrale, Dr. Johnson continued 
to be domesticated at Streatham as before ; and in 
a few weeks subsequent to that event, we have the 
following scene :— 

Wepnespay.— We had aterrible noisy day. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cator came to dinner, and brought with them Miss 
— aniece. Mrs. Nesbitt was also here, and Mr. 

epys. 

The long war which has been proclaimed among the 


wits concerning Lord Lyttelton’s “ Life,” by Dr. Johnson, | 
and which a whole tribe of b/ues, with Mrs. Montagu at | 


their head, have vowed to execrate and revenge, now 
broke out with all the fury of the first actual hostilities, 
stimulated by long-concerted schemes and much spiteful 


information. Mr. Pepys, Dr. Johnson well knew, was 
one of Mrs. Montagu’s steadiest abettors; and, therefore, | 
as he had some time determined to defend himself with | 


the first of them he met, this day he fell the sacrifice to 
his wrath. 
In a long téte-a-téte which I accidentally had with Mr. 
Pepys before the company was assembled, he told me his 
apprehensions of an attack, and entreated me earnestly 
to endeavour to prevent it; modestly avowing he was no 
antagonist for Dr. Johnson; and yet declaring his per- 
sonal friendship for Lord Lyttelton made him so much 
hurt by the “ Life,” that he feared he could not discuss 
the matter without a quarrel, which, especially in the 
house of Mrs. Thrale, he wished to avoid. 
_It was, however, utterly impossible for me to serve 
him. _L could have stopped Mrs. Thrale with ease, and 
Mr. Seward with a hint, had either of them begun the 
subject ; but, unfortunately, in the middle of dinner, it 
was begun by Dr. Johnson himself, to oppose whom, 
especially as he spoke with great anger, would have been 
madness and folly. 
Never before have I seen Dr. Johnson speak with so 
much passion. 
ss “Mr. Pepys,” he cried, in a voice the most enraged, 
T understand you are offended by my ‘Life of Lord 
Lyttelton. What is it you have to say against it ! Come 
orth, man! Here am I, ready to answer any charge you 
can bring |!” 
te No, Sir,” cried Mr. Pepys, “ not at present ; | must 
& leave to decline the subject. 1 told Miss Burney 
ore dinner that I hoped it would not be started.” 
. . Was quite frightened to hear my own name mentioned 
ina debate which began so seriously ; but Dr. Johnson 
oe not to this any answer : he repeated his attack and 

challenge, and a violent disputation ensued, in which 
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| this great but morta/ man did, to own the truth, appear 
unreasonably furious and grossly severe. I never saw 
him so before, and I heartily hope I never shall again. 

‘ , When dinner was quite over, 
and we left the men to their wine, we hoped they would 
finish the affair ; but Dr. Johnson was determined to talk 
it through, and make a battle of it, though Mr. Pepys 
tried to be off continually. When they were all summoned 
to tea, they entered still warm and violent. Mr. Cator 
had the book in his hand, and was reading the “ Life of 
Lyttelton,” that he might better, he said, understand the 
cause, though not a creature cared if he had never heard 
of it. 

Mr. Pepys came up to me and said,— 

“ Just what I had so much wished to avoid! TI have 
been crushed in the very onset.” 

I could make him no answer, for Dr. Johnson immedi- 
ately called him off, and harangued and attacked him 
with a vehemence and continuity that quite coneerned 
both Mrs. Thrale and myself, and that made Mr. Pepys, 
at last, resolutely silent, however called upon. 

This now grew more unpleasant than ever ; till Mr. 
Cator, having some time studied his book, exclaimed,— 

“What I am now going to-say,as I have not yet read 
the ‘ Life of Lord Lyttelton’ quite through, must be con- 
sidered as being only said aside, because what I am going 
to say as 

“| wish, Sir,” cried Mrs. Thrale, “it had been adi said 
aside ; here is too much about it, indeed, and I should 
be very glad to hear no more of it.” 

This speech, which she made with great spirit and dig- 
nity, had an admirable effect. Everybody was silenced. 
Mr. Cator, thus interrupted in the midst of his proposition, 
looked quite amazed ; Mr. Pepys was much gratified by 
the interference ; and Dr. Johnson, after a pause, said, 

“ Well, Madam, you sha// hear no more of it; yet I 
will defend myself in every part and in every atom !” 

And from this time the subject was wholly dropped. 
This dear violent Doctor was conscious he had been wrong, 
and therefore he most candidly bore the reproof. 

Tuavrspay Mornine.—Dr. Johnson went to town for 
/some days, but not before Mrs. Thrale read him a very 
| serious lecture upon giving way to such violence ; which 
| he bore with a patience and quietness that even more 
| than made his peace with me ; for snch a man’s confess- 
| ing himself wrong is almost more amiable than another 
man being steadily right. 

Fripay, June 14tu.—We had my dear father and 
| Sophy Streatfield, who, as usual, was beautiful, caressing, 
amiable, sweet, and—fatiguing. 








When Mrs, Thrale had been some nine or ten 
| months a widow, we find her writing thus charac- 
teristically :— 


My Dearest Burney,—May I venture, do you think, 
to call a little company about me on St. Taffy’s day! or, 
will the world in general, and the Pepyses in particular, 
feel shocked at my “dissipation” and my “haste to be 
married!” They came last night, and found me alone 
with Murphy. There was an epoch! The Bishop of 
Peterborough came in soon after. Queeny was gone to 
Mrs. Davenant’s, with Miss Owen and Dr. Delap. What 
dangers we do go through! But I have not gone out to 
meet mine half way, at least. ; ‘ a ; 

I went to dear Dr. Johnson's rassegnarlo la solita 
serritu, but at one o'clock he was not up, and | did not 
like to disturb him. I am very sorry about him—ex- 
ceeding sorry! When I parted from you on Monday, 
and found him with Dr. Lawrence, | put my nose into 
the old man’s wig and shouted ; but got none except 
melancholy answers,—so melancholy, that 1 was forced 
to erack jokes for fear of crying. 

“There is gout at the bottom, Madam,” says Law- 
rence. 

“I wish it were at the bottom !” replied saucebox, as 
loud as she could bawl, and pointing to the pedestals. 

This morning I was with him oat and this evening 
Mrs. Ord’s conversation and Piozzi’s cara voce have 
away care pretty well. Mr. Selwyn helped us to 
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comfortable. My Tit went with her Coz. to Abel’s con- 
cert. 

(j00d night, sweetest ; I am tired, and want to go to 
bed. 

The cara roce had even, by this time, stolen from 
the ear into the heart—Mrs. Thrale’s vehement 
admiration of the authoress seems to have increased 
in exact proportion as the influence of the friend 
declined. Of Cecilia, a novel possessed of much 


more merit than modern critics seem disposed to | 


allow it, and abounding in broad humour and truth 
of character, Mrs. Thrale writes thus passionately, 
and between truth and fudge— 

My eyes red with reading and crying, I stop every 


moment to kiss the book and to wish it was my Burney! | 


Tis the sweetest book, the most interesting, the most 
engaging. Oh! it beats every other book, even your own 
other vols., for “ Evelina” was a baby to it. 

Dear charming creature! do I stop every six pages 
to exclaim ; and my Tit is no less delighted than I; she 
is run out of the room fora moment. But young Del- 
ville is come and Queeny returned, so I leave the pen 
and seize the MSS. 

Such a novel! Indeed, I am seriously and sensibly 
touched by it, and am proud of her friendship who so 
knows the human heart. May mine long bear the in- 
spection of so penetrating, so discriminating an eye ! 

This letter is written by scraps and patches, but every 
scrap is admiration, and every patch thanks you for the 
pleasure I have received. 

Shortly afterwards, the Diary contains the fol- 
lowing passage— 

A serious piece of intelligence has given, does give, 
and long must give me the utmost concern and sorrow. 
My dear Mrs. Thrale, the friend, though not the most 
dear friend of my heart, is going abroad for three years 
certain. This scheme has been some time in a sort of 
distant agitation, but it is now brought to a resolution. 
Much private business belongs to it relative to her de- 
testable lawsuit; but much private inclination is also 


Joined with it, relative to her long wishing to see Italy. | 


I have determined, therefore, to do all in my power to 


bear this blow steadily ; and the remembrance how very | 


much [ suffered when such an one was formerly thought 
of, makes me suppress al! my regret, and drive the sub- 
ject from my mind by every method in my power, that 
I may save myself from again experiencing such unavail- 
ing coneern. The thought, indeed, that she wishes to go, 
would reconcile me to a yet longer absence, by making 
me feel that my own sorrow is merely selfish. 

Streatham,—my other home, and the place where I 
have long thought my residence dependent only upon my 
own pleasure, and where, indeed, I have received such 
as my father and you alone could make greater,—is al- 
ready let, for three years, to Lord Shelburne. 

Johnson and Burney were alike, thenceforth, to 
be aliens from Streatham; though the former only 
was made the confident of the contending feelings 
of its distracted mistress. It was not until another 
year had passed, that Miss Burney, in her journal, 
kept for her sister, writes— 


Saturpay, Nov. 22d,—I passed in nothing but sorrow 
exquisite sorrow, for my dear unhappy friend, who sent 
me one letter, that came early by the Bath Diligence, 
and another by the post. But of these things no more. 
_fam sorry not to be more explicit, but I should not 
give you more pleasure if I were. I can only now tell 
you that I love Mrs. Thrale with a never-to-cease affec- 
tion, and pity her more than ever I pitied any human 
being ; and, if I did not blame her, I could, I should, I 
believe, almost die for her! . ‘ 

I am extremely sorry, my dearest Susy, that in the 
late distress of my mind about poor Mrs, Thrale, I men- 
tioned anything that has so much interested you to know 
more. It is too true that insny know all, —but none 


from me. I am bound, and should be miserable not to 


say, if called upon, and not to know, if not called upon 
that no creature, not even you to whom I communicate 
everything else, nor to the trusty Charlotte with whom 
I live, and who sees my frequent distress upon the sub. 


| ject, has tempted me to an explanation. General ry. 


mour I have no means to prevent spreadiug. 
ry * . . e 


I am still as much bent as ever to go to her, if I cay 
obtain leave; but I will mention no more of the matter, 





since the difficulties under which I labour not to offend 
or afflict that beloved friend, and yet to do nothing 
| wrong, are by no means new, though of late they have 
| grown doubly painful. I will only say further, that 
_ though her failings are unaccountable and most unhappy, 
_ her virtues and good qualities, the generosity and feeling 
| of her heart, the liberality and sweetness of her disposi- 
tion, would counterbalance a thousand more. 

This I say, lest you should think something worse 
than the truth—something stranger you cannot. I am 
very sorry not to satisfy you more ; but when you weigh 
what I have said, you will be sensible I have reasons to 
preserve silence; though to myself, believe me,’tis by far 
most painful, and has long been most cruel. . . My Bath 
journey, my dear Susy, I know not what to say about ; 
could I go for one fortnight, nothing could so much re- 
joice me; for I even languish, I pine to see again my 
beloved and very—oh, very unhappy Mrs. Thrale! [ 
know well the meeting, as things are at present situated, 
would half kill her with joy, and me with a thousand 
feelings 1 keep off as well as I can; but I cannot tell 
how to arrange matters for this purpose. The expense 
of such an expedition, for so short a time, I know not 
how even to name to my father, who has a thousand 
reasons against my going, all founded on arguments un- 
, answerable. 





She did not go, but wrote in a strain which drew 
_ forth this curious and enigmatical response— 


Thanks, thanks, a thousand, my prettiest, dearest 
' Burney! This charming letter makes amends for all. 
| And you remember last winter, do you ? and remember 
| it with tenderness! What then must have passed in 
| my mind, on the dreadful anniversary of a day which, 
| instead of killing me as it ought to have done, gave to 
two innocent, unfortunate people, a cruel and lingering 
| death,—like the arrows tipped wlth African poison, 
which slowly and gradually retarding the vital powers, 
| at length (in about three years I think) wholly put a 
stop to their exertion ! ‘ ‘ ‘ . ° 

Pray, is Baretti sick or in distress? The Italians 
think him dead ; but | suppose all is well with him, a’n’t 
it! 

Johnson is in a sad way, doubtless ; yet he may still 
with care last another twelvemonth, and every week’s 
existence is gain to him, who, like good Hezekiah, wearies 
Heaven with entreaties for life. I wrote him a very 
serious letter the other day. 

The Methodists do certainly reconcile one to death, 
by rendering all temporal enjoyments obtuse, or repre- 
senting them as illicit. Whoever considers this world 
as a place of constant mortification and incessant tor- 
ment, will be well enough contented to leave it ; but I 
can scarcely think our Saviour, who professed his yoke 
to be easy and his burden to be light, will have peculiar 
pleasure in their manner of serving him. My principles 
are never convinced by their arguments, though my 
imagination is always fluttered by their vehemence. 
We must do the best we can at last, and,as King David 
says, “ Let us fall into the hands of God, and not into 
the hands of men ; for they are severe and cruel judges 
of each other.” 

A propos—Mr. Seward’s disapprobation is merely ex- 
ternal, and by no means, like yours, the growth of his 
heart; but the coarseness of his expressions he has t® 
himself, and I cannot guess how I have deserved them. 
Sir Lucas Pepys writes very tenderly to me. Live or 
die, he shall not find me ungrateful. 

Why do you catch these horrible fevers, dear Burney ! 
They will demolish you some day before you are aware, 
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, ; You were a dear creature to | and that your own heart would do justice to mine, in the 

«rite so soon and so sweetly ; but we shall never meet. cooler judgment of future reflection. Committing my- 
| see that clearly, and have seen it long. My going to | self, therefore, to that period, I determined simply to 
London would be a dreadful expense, and bring on a | assure you that, if my last letter hurt either you or Mr. 
thousand inquiries and inconveniencies—visits to John- | Piozzi, | am no less sorry than surprised ; and that, if it 
gon and from Cator: and where must I live for the time, | offended you, I sincerely beg your pardon. 
wo! Oh, I have desired nothing else since you wrote ; Not to that time, however, can I wait to acknowledge 
but all is impossibility. Why would you ever flatter the pain an accusation so unexpected has caused me, 
me that you might, maybe, come to Bath! I saw the | nor the heartfelt satisfaction with which I shall receive, 
ynlikelihood even then, and my retired life will not | when you are able to write it, a softer renewal of re- 
induce your friends to permit your coming hither now. | gard. 
| fancy even my own young ladies [her daughters] will | May Heaven direct and bless you! ; 
lesve me; and I sincerely think they will be perfectly F. B. 
right so to do, as the world they wish to shine in is quite | N.B.—This is the sketch of the answer which F. B. 
excluded by my style of living. . . . most painfully wrote to the unmerited reproach of not 

Ah, Burney ! you little know the suffering, and, I will | sending cordial congratulations upon a marriage which 
add, the patient suffering of your | she had uniformly, openly, and with deep and avowed 

H. L. T.* affliction, thought wrong. 

By a sudden flight, Mrs. Thrale did, however, | 

come to London in the summer of 1784, and in- | 


. >, ss ae .¢* ay”? ore? | = o 
stantly summoned her “ dearest Burney” to her ; Friday, Aug. 13, 1784, 


conveying, in this postscript, a very intelligible | Give yourself no serious concern, sweetest Burney. 
hint, that she was not to be interfered with in her | 4}] is well, and I am too happy myself to make a friend 
plans. | otherwise ; quiet your kind heart immediately, and love 
I am somewhat shaken bodily, but ‘tis the mental | ™y husband, if you love his and your H. L. Prog: 
shocks that have made me unable to bear the corporeal : i. : - L. Prozzt, 
ones. “Tis past ten o’clock, however, and I must lay N.B.—To this kind note F. B. wrote the warmest and 
myself down with the sweet expectation of seeing my | Most affectionate and heartfelt reply; but never received 
charming friend in the morning to breakfast. 1 love | another word ! And here, and thus stopped a corre- 
Dr. Burney too well to fear him, and he Joves me too | spondence of six years of almost unequalled partiality, 
well to say a word which should make me love him and fondness on her side; and affection, gratitude, ad- 
less. miration, and sincerity on that of F. B., who could only 
a ; 7" en conjecture the cessation to be caused by the resentment 
They met, and Miss Burney writes of Piozzi, when informed of her constant opposition to 
I parted most reluctantly with my dear Mrs. —— the union. 
— ' poy Regd diag = poder yrs pon! The contemptuous anger, and the real and deep 
affliction : grief of Johnson at this marriage, are well known. 
The next morning, while ruminating in much sadness | He was, at the time, in very bad health, and, in- 
upon my late interviews with Mrs. Thrale, how great | deed, he did not many months outlive the event. 
was the yp = se — indeed, to be | fearing of his illness, Miss Burney, to whom he 
— — _ r. a | continued his first warm partiality, went to in- 
a ae Sey een eee shes Fossa end quire for him, and was admitted ; and she relates— 
been supplanted in the heart of Mrs. Thrale, by | } 
the resistless Signor, she had gained many new and 


Mrs. Piozzi to Miss Burney. 
Wellbeck Street, No, 33, Cavendish Square. 





I had a longer and more satisfactory conversation with 
‘him than I have had for many months. He was in rather 
useful friends ; but, before coming to other mat- | better spirits, too, than I have lately seen him ; but he 
ters, we should witness the denouement of the | told me he was going to try what sleeping out of town 

Piozzi affair, the farce after the tragedy. In two , Might do for him. ' 
«J; Mee PT te Wie | “T]T remember,” said he, “ that my wife, when she was 
ittle months” Mrs. Thrale married ; and the fol- | near her end, poor woman, was also advised to sleep out 
lowing sketch of a letter, and memorandum of what _ of town ; and when she was carried to the lodgings that 
passed, are taken froin the Burney journal of the | had been prepared for her, she complained that the stair- 
month of August, of the year 1784 :— | case was in very bad condition— for the plaster was beaten 
Miss F', Burney to Mrs. Piossi off the walls in many places. ‘ Oh,’ said the man of the 
" . . ak a a house, ‘ that’s nothing but by the knocks against it of 
Norbury Park, Aug. 10, 1784. the coffins of the poor souls that have died in the lodg- 

When my wondering eyes first looked over the letter 


ings !’” 

I received last night, my mind instantly dictated a high- ‘He laughed, though not without apparent secret an- 
spirited vindication of the consistency, integrity, and guish, in telling me this. I felt extremely shocked, but, 
faithfulness of the friendship thus abruptly reproached willing to confine my words at least to the literal story, 
and cast away. But a sleepless night gave me leisure | | only exclaimed against the unfeeling absurdity of such 
to recollect that you were ever as generous as precipitate, | a confession. 

: ees —-cmmren ~ “ Such a confession,” cried he, “ to a person then com- 

* The above letter is endorsed as follows in the hand- ing to try his lodgings for her health, contains, indeed, 
writing of Madame d’Arblay :— | more absurdity than we can well lay our account for.” 

“ Many letters of a subsequent date to this letter, of I had seen Miss T. the day before. 
l4th March, 1784, I have utterly, for cogent reasons, “So,” said he, “ did I.” 
(cogent and conscientious,) destroyed. Following, with I then said,—* Do you ever, Sir, hear from her mo- 
this so long dearest friend, the simple, but unrivalled, | ther?” . 
golden rule, I would only preserve such as evince her; « No,” cried he, “ nor write to her. I drive her quite 
conflicts, her misery, and her sufferings, mental and cor- | from my mind. If I meet with one of her letters, | burn 
poreal, to exonerate her from the banal (!) reproach of | jt instantly. I have burntall lean find. I never speak 
yielding unresisting to her passions. Her fault and | of her, and I desire never to hear of her more. I drive 
aaa — was, not combating them in their | her, as I said, wholly from my wind.” 

gin; not flying even from their menace. How have + eae . a 
I loved her! with what affection, what gratitude, what But his indignation was moderation itself to the 


admiration, and what affliction ! rage of a female friend, whose displeasure at the 
“12th February, 1825,” ill-assorted marriage, so subversive of all English 
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ideas of propriety, becomes almost diverting. Miss 
Burney gives this account of the scene, in a letter 


to Mrs. Locke of Norbury Park, a lady who had 
become to her a second Mrs. Thrale. 


I had a very unpleasant morning after I left you. When | 


the coach and I had waited upon my father, I made the 
visit I mentioned to you. O what a visit !—all that I 
presupposed of attack, inquiry, and acrimony, was no- 
thing to what passed. Rage more intemperate I have not 
often seen; and the shrill voice of feeble old age, scream- 
ing with unavailing passion, is horrible. She had long 
looked upon Mrs. T. as a kind of protégée, whom she 


, . ms) 
had fondled when a child, and whose fame, as she grew | 


into notice, she was always proud to hear of, and help 


to exalt. She is a woman (I can well attest! ) of most | 
furious passions herself, however at liberty she thinks | 
she may be to show no sort of mercy to those of another. | 

Once, had I been less disturbed, I could have laughed; | 
for she declared with great vehemence, that if she had | 


suspected “the wretch of any intention to marry the man, 
she would have ordered her own postchaise, and followed 
her to prevent it!” Alas, poor Lady F.! 

She then called upon me, to hear my story; which, 
most painfully to myself, [ related. She expressed her- 
self very sorry for me, till I came to an avowal of my 
letter after the marriage; she then flew out into new 
choler. “I am amazed you would write to her, Miss 
Burney ! I wonder you could think of it any more !” 

I told her, | had thought myself so much indebted to 
her patience with my opposition to all her views and 
wishes, for the whole time of her long conflict, that, al- 
though I was the first to acknowledge her last action 
indefensible, I should be the last to forget all that had 
made me love her before it was committed. 

This by no means satisfied her, and she poured forth 
again a torrent of unrelenting abuse. Some company, at 
last, came in, and I hastily took my leave. She called 
after me to fix some day for a longer visit; but I pre- 
tended not to hear, and ran down stairs, heartily resoly- 


ing that necessity alone should ever force me into her | 


presence again. 


If we may credit her own testimony, Mrs. Piozzi 


continued to support life wonderfully well under | 


these inflictions: and she had, at least, pleased her- 


self, if no one else was pleased ; always an impor- | 
tant consideration in a widow’s condemned mar- | 


riage. 

The next important onward step in the worldly 
career of Miss Burney, was gaining the favour of 
those ladies whom Sir Joshua Reynolds named the 


“Old Wits.” These were the 4/vwes that had ex- | 


isted before blues had been heard of by name in 
England; and to Miss Burney their representa- 
tives were Mrs. Delany and the Duchess-dowaver 
of Portland. It was from Mr. Burke, whom she 
had now met at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and who must have sincerely admired her novels, 
that she first learned her important conquest, and 
that she had performed “the most wonderful of 
wonders,” in pleasing the * Old Wits,” to whom it 
was difficult to give satisfaction, as thev piqued 
themselves on being past receiving it. The friends or 
contemporaries of Swift and Young, Gay and Pope, 
and of Lady Mary Wortley, were not to be pleased 
with the little wits of new, degenerate days. Ars. 
Delany was at this time above eighty years of age: 
but her faculties were unimpaired, and her friend- 
ship and that of the Duchess had now endured 
for half a century. A’ person so well known 
to English readers as Mrs, Delany need not be 
described. Her acquaintance was universally 
courted, and her influence in society still consider- 


able. She had acquired reputation for her skil] jp 
painting and in making a particular sort of artig. 
cial flowers. To this venerable lady, who hag 
greatly admired “ Cecilia,” Miss Burney anxiously 
| wished to be introduced ; and Mrs. Chapone did 


| her this kindness. The scene has interest eyey 
—yeti— 


And now for Mrs. Delany. I spent one hour wie), 
Mrs. Thrale, and then called for Mrs. Chapone, and we 
| proceeded together to St. James's Place. 
| Mrs. Delany was alone in her drawing-room, which 
is entirely hung round with pictures of her own paint. 
ing, and ornaments of her own designing. She came to 
the door to receive us. She is still tall, though some 
of her height may be lost: not much, however, for she 
is remarkably upright. She has no remains of beauty 
| in feature; but in countenance I never but once saw 
more, and that was in my sweet maternal grandmother. 
| Benevolence, softness, piety, and gentleness, are all re- 
| sident in her face; and the resemblance with which she 
struck me to my dear grandmother, in her first appear- 
ance, grew so much stronger from all that came from 
her mind, which seems to contain nothing but purity and 
native humility, that I almost longed to embrace her ; 
and I am sure, if [I had, the recollection of thai saint. 
like woman would have’ been so strong that 1 should 
never have refrained from crying over her. 

Mrs. Chapone presented me to her, and, taking my 
hand, she said,— 

* You must pardon me if I give you an old-fashioned 
reception, for | know nothing new.” 

And she saluted me. 


In the evening the Duchess-dowager of Port- 
land eame :— 


She is not near so old as Mrs. Delany, nor, to me, is 
her face by any means so pleasing; but yet there is sweet- 
| ness, and dignity, and intelligence in it. Mrs. Delany 

received her with the same respectful ceremony as if it 

_was her first visit, though she regularly goes to her every 
|evening. But what she at first took as an honour and 
| condescension, she has so much of true humility of mind, 
that no use can make her see in any other light. She 
immediately presented me to her. Her Grace courtesied 
and smiled with the most flattering air of pleasure, and 
said she was particularly happy in meeting with me. 

We then took our places, and Mrs. Delany said, 

* Miss Burney, Ma’am, is acquainted with Mr. Crisp, 
whom your Grace knew so well; and she tells me he 
and his sister have been so good as to remember me, and 
to mention me to her.” 

The Duchess instantly asked me a thousand questions 
about him :—where he lived, how he had his health, and 
whether his fondness for the polite arts still continued. 
| She said he was one of the most ingenious and agreeable 
| en she had ever known; and regretted his having se- 

questered himself so much from the society of his former 

friends. 
| This conversation lasted a long while, for it was one 
, upon which I could myself be voluble. I spared not for 
boasting of my dear daddy’s kindness to me; and you 
ean hardly imagine the pleasure, ease, and happiness it 
was to me, to talk of him to so elegant a judge, who so 
well knew I said nothing that was not true. She told 
me, also, the story of the poor Birmingham boy, and of 
the sketches which Mr Crisp, she said, had been so good 
as to give her. 

In the course of this conversation I found her very 
charming, high-bred, courteous, sensible, and spirited; 
not merely free from pride, but free from affability—its 
most mortifying deputy. 

After this she asked me if I. had seen Mrs. Siddons, 
and what I thought of her. I answered that I admired 
| her very much. 

“If Miss Burney approves her,” said the Duchess, 
| “no approbation, | am sure, can do her so much credit ; 

for no one can so perfectly judge of characters or of 
human nature.” 
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« Ah, Ma’am,” cried Mrs. Delany, archly,“ and does | 
your Grace remember protesting you would never read | 
A —e said she, laughing; “I declared that five | 
yolumes could never be attacked ; but since I began I 
have read it three times. 

«0 terrible!” cried 1, “to make them out fifteen !” 

«The reason,” continued she, “I held out so long 

inst reading them, was remembering the cry there 
was in favour of ‘ Clarissa,’ and * Sir Charles Grandison, 
when they came out; and those I never could read. | 
was teased into trying both of them ; but I was disgusted | 
with their tediousness, and could not read eleven letters, 
with all the effort I could make: so much about my 
sisters and my brothers, and all my uncles and my 
sunts |” . . 

«But if your Grace had gone on with ‘ Clarissa, ** 
said Mrs. Chapone, “ the latter part must certainly have 
affected you, and charmed you.” 

“(), I hate anything so dismal! Everybody that did 
read it had melancholy faces for a week. * Cecilia” is 
as pathetic as I can bear, and more sometimes > yet, in 
the midst of the sorrow, there is a spirit in the writing, 
a fre in the whole composition, that keep off that heavy 
depression given by Richardson. Cry,to be sure, we did. 
O Mrs. Delany, shall you ever forget how we cried ! 
But then we had so much laughter to make us amends, 
we were never left to sink under our concern.” 

So much for the prattle of ladies sixty years 
since. It is nota little amusing to find these high- 
bred ladies taking to Cecilia and to Fielding, and 
decrying Richardson ; while Johnson, by some 
perversity, not only detested the lax morality of 
Fielding’s novels, but underrated his genius as 
much as he did that of Goldsmith. 

From this period Miss Burney became a great 
favourite with the vencrable Mrs. Delany, with 
whom she freyuently spent a day. 

Mrs. Delany was already a favourite with the 
King and Queen Charlotte : and when her friend 
the Duchess died without making any provision 
for her, his Majesty generously gave her a pension 
of £300 a-year, and a house at Windsor, which 
was furnished for her. sy this time Miss Burney, 
who had attended the venerable lady during a 
feverish attack, was domesticated with her, and a 
very great stay and solace to an aged woman, who 
seems to have been lonely enough at heart, though 
surrounded by many powerful friends. When 
Mrs. Delany removed to Windsor, her good roval 
gossips, George and Charlotte, who often dropped 
inupon her of an evening for a cup of tea and a 
friendly chat, obtained that knowledge of the cele- 
brated Miss Burney which speedily led her Majesty 
to select her to fill the place of one of her atten- 
dants who w as returning to Germany. 

But before getting to the royal personages, we 
must look back on some others more bright, emi- 
hent, and amusing, if less exalted in rank. And 
irst of Burke, at the house of Reynolds, with whom 
lived a maiden sister,—a worthy soul, though not 
of the brightest,—and a niece, Miss Palmer. 

Sir Joshua’s house is delightfully situated, almost at 
the top of Richmond Hill. We walked till near dinner- 
me upon the terrace, and there met Mr. Richard Burke, 
dy rother of the orator. Miss Palmer, stopping him, 

eh ge coming to dine with us !” | 
_ 0, he answered ; “I shall dine at the Star and 
Garter.” 


How did you come—with Mrs. Burke, or alone {” 
Alone.” 
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“ What, on horseback !" 
“ Ay, sure!” cried he, laughing ; “ Up and ride! 


| Now's the time.” 


And he made a fine flourish with his hand, and passed 
us. He is just made under-secretary at the Treasury. 
He is a tall and handsome man, and seems to have much 
dry drollery ; but we saw no more of him. 

After our return to the house,and while Sir Joshua 
and I were tcte-a-tete, Lord Corke and my father being 
still walking, and Miss Palmer having, | suppose, some 
orders to give about the dinner, the “ hnight of Plympton” 
was desiring my opinion of the prospect from his window, 
and comparing it with Mr. Burke's, as he told me after 
I had spoken it,—when the Bishop of St. Asaph and his 
daughter, Miss Georgiana Shipley, were announced. Sir 
Joshua, to divert himself, in introducing me to the bishop, 
said, * Miss Burney, my lord ; otherwise, ‘ Evelina.’ ” 

The bishop is a well-looking man, and seemed grave, 
quiet, and sensible. [have heard much more of him ; 
but nothing more appeared. Miss Georgiana, however, 
was showy enough for fio. She is a very tall, and rather 
handsome girl ; but the expression of her face is, to me, 
disagreeable. She has almost a constant smile, not of 
softness, nor of insiprlity, but of self-sufticiency and in- 
ternal satisfaction. —. : ‘ Miss Palmer 
soon joined us ; and ina short time, entered more com- 
pany,— three gentlemen and one lady ; but there was no 
more ceremony used of introductions. The lady, | con- 
cluded, was Mrs. Burke, wife of tae Mr. Burke, and was 
not mistaken. One of the gentlemen I recollected to be 
young Burke, her son, whom [| once met at Sir Joshua's 
in town, and another of them I knew for Mr. Gibbon : 
but the third I had never seen before. | had been told 
that the Burke was not expected ; yet I could conclude 
this gentleman to be no other ; he had just the air, the 
manner, the appearance, | had prepared myself to look 
for in him ; and there was an evident, a striking superior- 
ity in his demeanour, his eye, his motions, that announced 
him no common man. 

1 could not get at Miss Palmer to satisfy my doubts, 
and we were soon called down-stairs to dinner. Sir 
Joshua and the vnknown stopped to speak with ohne 
another upon the stairs ; and, when they followed us, 
Sir Joshua, in taking his place at the table, asked me to 
sit next to him; 1 willingly complied. “ And then,” 
he added, * Mr. Burke shall sit on the other side of you.” 

* Oh, no, indeed !” cried Miss Georgiana, who also had 
placed herself next Sir Joshua; “ 1 won't consent to that; 
Mr. Burke must sit next me; | won't agree to part with 
him. Pray, come and sit down quiet, Mr. Burke.” 

Mr. Burke,—for him it was,--smiled and obeyed. 

*] only meant,’ said Sir Joshua, “to have made my 
peace with Mr. Burke, by giving him that place, because 
he has been scolding me for not introducing him to Miss 
Burney. However, | must do it now ;— Mr. Burke !— 
Miss Burney !”’ 

We both half rose, and Mr. Burke said, 

“| have been complaining to Sir Joshua that he left 
me wholly to my OWn sapacity ; however, it did not here 
deceive me.” 

“Oh dear, then,” said Miss Georgiana, looking a little 
consternated, “ perhaps you won't thank me for calling 
you to this place !” 

Nothing was said, and so we all began dinner,— young 
Burke making himself my next neighbour. 

Captain Phillips knows Mr. burke. Has he or has he 
not told you how delightful a creature he ist If he has 
not, pray, in my name, abuse him without mercy ; if he 
has, pray ask if he will subseribe to my account of him, 
which herewith shall follow. 

He is tall, his figure is noble, his air commanding, his 
address graceful: his voice is clear, penetrating, sonorous, 
and powerful ; his language is copious, various and elo- 
quent ; his manners are attractive, his conversation is 


| delightful. 


What says Captain Phillips! Have I chanced to see 
him in his happiest hour! or is he all this in common! 
Since we lost Garrick | have seen nobody so enchanting. 

I can give you, however, very little of what was sai 


| for the conversation was uot suirie, Mr. Burke darting 
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from subject to subject with as much rapidity as enter- 
tainment. Neither is the chart of his discourse more In 
the matter than the manner; all, therefore, that is related 


from him loses half its effect in not being related /y him. | 


Such little sketches as I can recollect take however. 
From the window of the dining-parlour, Sir Joshua 
directed us to look at a pretty white house which belonged 


to Lady Di. Beauclerk. 
“J am extremely glad,” said Mr. Burke, “to see her 


at last so well housed ; poor woman! the bowl has long | 


rolled in misery; I rejoice that it has now found its 
balance. I never, myself, so much enjoyed the sight of 
happiness in another, as in that woman when I first saw 
her after the death of her husband. It was really en- 
livening to behold her placed in that sweet house, released 
from all her cares, a thousand pounds a-year at her own 
disposal, and—her husband was dead! Uh, it was plea- 
sant, it was delightful to see her enjoyment of her situa- 
tion!” 

“ But, without considering the circumstances,” said 
Mr. Gibbon, “this may appear very strange ; though, 
when they are fairly stated, it is perfectly rational and 
unavoidable.” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Burke, if the circumstances 
are not considered, Lady Di. may seem highly reprehen- 
sible.” 

He then, addressing himself particularly to me, as the 


person least likely to be acquainted with the character | 


of Mr. Beauclerk, drew it himself in strong and marked 
expressions, describing the misery he gave his wife, his 
singular ill-treatment of her, and the necessary relief the 
death of such a man must give. 

This lady, the daughter of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, was the divorced wife of Lord Boling- 
broke, and apparently not happier when she had 
married her lover, the celebrated Topham Beau- 
clerk, than in her first matrimonial connexion. 

Shortly after this meeting, Burke sent Miss Bur- 
neya highly complimentary letter, dated Whiteha//, 
upon her Cecilia. His criticisms, in an after con- 
versation, if not so eulogistic, must have been more 
grateful to the author. One of his last acts in 


office was obtaining for Dr. Burney the place of | 


Organist to the Chapel of Chelsea Hospital. This 
he announced in a courteous letter, and also per- 
sonally. But no one ever questioned the benevo- 
lence and amiability of this great man in private 


life. 


As a contrast to Burke, we select a countryman | 


of his, who does credit to Miss Burney’s pencil. 


He appears to have been on a visit to Mrs. Thrale | 


after the death of Thrale :— 


We have now a new character added to our set, and | 


one of no small diversion,— Mr. Musgrave, an Irish gen- 
tleman of fortune, and member of the Irish Parliament. 
He is tall, thin, and agreeable in his face and figure ; is 
reckoned a good scholar, has travelled, and been very 
well educated. His manners are impetuous and abrupt; 
his language is high-flown and hyperbolical ; his senti- 
ments are romantic and tender; his heart is warm and 
generous ; his head hot and wrong! And the whole of 
his conversation is a mixture the most uncommon, of 
knowledge and triteness, simplicity and fury, literature 
and folly ! 

Keep this character in your mind, and, contradictory 
as it seems, I will give you, from time to time, such 
_—- as shall remind you of each of these six epi- 
thets. 


He was introduced into this house by Mr. Seward, | 


with whom, and Mr. Graves of Worcester, he travelled 
into Italy: and some years ago he was extremely intimate 
here. But, before my acquaintance was made at Streat- 
ham, he had returned to Ireland ; where, about a vear 
since, he married Miss Cavendish. They are now, by 
mutual consent, parted. She is gone to a sister in France, 
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' and he is come to spend some time in England by way 
of diverting his chagrin. ‘ 
Mrs. Thrale who, though open-eyed enough to his gb. 
surdities, thinks well of the goodness of his heart, has 4 
_real regard for him ; and he quite adores her, and quite 
worships Dr. Johnson—frequently declaring (for wha; 
he once says, he says continually) that he would spill 
his blood for him,—or clean his shoes,—or go to the East 
Indies to do him any good! “I am never,” says he 

| “afraid of him ; none but a fool or a rogue has any need 

to be afraid of him. What a fine old lion (looking up ay 
his picture) he is! Oh! I love him,—I honoar him,- 

| Treverence him! I would black his shoes for him | 
wish I could give hii my night’s sleep !” 

These are exclamations which he is making continually. 
Mrs. Thrale has extremely well said that he is a caries. 
ture of Mr. Boswell, who is a caricature, I must add, of 
all other of Dr. Johnson’s admirers. 

The next great favourite he has in the world to our 
Doctor, and the person whom he talks nest most of, is Mr. 
Jessop, who was his schoolmaster, and whose praise he 
is never tired of singing in terms the most vehement,— 
quoting his authority for every other thing he says, and 

' lamenting our misfortune in not knowing him. 

His third favourite topic, at present, is “ The Life of 
Louis XV.” in 4 vols. 8vo, lately translated from the 
_ French ; and of this he is so extravagantiy fond, that he 
talks of it as a man might talk of his mistress, provided 
he had so little wit as to talk of her at all. 
| Painting, music, all the fine arts in their turn, he also 
speaks of in raptures. He is himself very accomplished, 
plays the violin extremely well, is a very good linguist, 
and a very decent painter. But no subject in his hands 
fails to be ridiculous, as he is sure, by the abruptness of 
its introduction, the strange turn of his expressions, or 
the Hibernian twang of his pronunciation, to make every- 
thing he says, however usual or common, seem peculiar 
and absurd. 

In the first year of her widowhood, and when 
they were all apparently good friends, Mrs. Thrale 
carried * little Burney” and Dr. Johnson to 
Brighton with her. To the Doctor this seems to 
have been an uncomfortable residence, for the 
ladies were generally invited without him. He 
had quarrelled with some people ; and others “ al- 
most constantly omitted him either from too 
much respect, or too much fear.” On these omis- 
sions the diarist remarks :— 


I am sorry for it, as he hates being alone, and as, 
though he scolds the others, he is well enough satisfied 
himself ; and, having given vent to all his own occasional 
| anger or ill-humour, he is ready to begin again, and is 
never aware that those who have so been “ downed” by 
him, never can much covet so triumphant a visiter. In 
contests of wit, the victor is as ill off in future conse- 
| quences as the vanquished in present ridicule. 

Even to little Burney the philosopher was be- 
coming a bere. He was de trop to everybody, 
often in very bad humour, and had much better 
have been at Bolt Court. One morning they met 
| a great deal of fine company, at a breakfast given 
by Mr. Swinerton, and she relates :— 


I happened to be standing by Dr. Johnson when all 
' the ladies came in ; but, as I dread him before strangers, 
| from the staring attention he attracts both for himself 
and all with whom he talks, I endeavoured to change 
_my ground. However, he kept prating a sort of comical 
| nonsense that detained me some minutes whether I would 
_ or not; but when we were all taking places at the break- 





| fast-table I made another effort to escape. It proved 
vain ; he drew his chair next to mine, and went rattling 
on in a humorous sort of comparison he was drawing 
of himself to me,— not one word of which could I enjoy, 
or can | remember, from the hurry I was in to get out 
of his way. In short, I felt so awkward from being thas 
) marked out, that | was reduced to whisper a request 
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Mr. Swinerton to put a chair between us, for which | 

: ntly made a space: for I have often known him stop 
ail conversation with me, when he has ceased to have 
me for his next neighbour. Mr. Swinerton, who is an 
extremely good-natured young man, and so intimate here 





that I make no scruple with him, instantly complied, and 


laced himself between us. 


: sooner was this done, than Dr. Johnson, half | ge : ; 
ee ee nor is it quite clear that there might not have been 


seriously, and very loudly, took him to task. 
~ * How now, Sir! what do you mean by this! Would 
you separate me from Miss Burney ! . 
* Mr. Swinerton, a little startled, began some apologies, 
and Mrs. Thrale winked at him to give up the place; but 
he was willing to oblige me, though he grew more and 
more frightened every minute, and coloured violently as 
the Doctor continued his remonstrance, which he did with 
rather unmerciful raillery, upon his taking advantage of 
being in his own house to thus supplant him, and ¢crou ; 
but when he had borne it for about ten minutes, his face 
became so hot with the fear of hearing something worse, 
that he ran from the field, and took a chair between Lady 
De Ferrars and Mrs. Thrale. I think I shall take warn- 
ing by this failure, to trust only to my own expedients 
for avoiding his public notice in future. . 2. . | . 
Tucrspay.— Mr. Metealf called upon Dr. Johnson, and 
took him out an airing. Mr. Hamilton is gone, and Mr. 
Metcalf is now the only person out of this house that 
voluntarily communicates with the Doctor. He has been 
in a terrible severe humour of late, and has really fright- 
ened all the people, till they almost ran from him. To 
me only I think he is now kind, for Mrs. Thrale fares 
worse than anybody. “Tis very strange and very mel- 
ancholy that he will not a little more accommodate his 


TS { : age to those of other people. He likes | ’ 
manners and language to ¢ . ' at home, and in most excellent good humour and spirits. 


Mr. Metcalf, however, and so do J, for he is very clever 
and entertaining when he pleases. 

Poor old Doctor! 

It was at this time that Miss Burney first saw 
a personage, who, until the other day, figured as a 
great celebrity ; and who, first flourishing in this 
journal, has come down to us in the novels of Lady 
Morgan and the younger P'Israeli, This was 


| was very sweet and amiable. 


' show, 1 suppose, he had forgotten what he had done, 
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leaned his head in the same manner, and down came the 


opposite lustre! He looked at it very calmly, and, with 


a philosophical dryness, merely said,“ This is singular 
enough | and walked to another part of the room, with- 
out either distress or apology. 


Nothing can be more characteristic of the order; 


a little malice prepense in thus punishing presump- 
tuous upstarts who sported lustres. At least such 
things have been known. But we must not lose 
sight of the future Lady Corke after her return 
to town. Many of our readers can still * taste her.” 

Turespay.—Pacchierotti called in the morning, and 


I received, also, a most 
perfumed note, on French paper, gilt, bordered, glazed, 


| enclosed ina finely decorated cover, and sealed with a 


miniken figure, from Miss Monckton, to invite me for the 
8th, to meet Mrs. Thrale. I accepted the invitation with 


_ pleasure ; her parties are the most brilliant in town, and 


| 


person. 


Lady Corke, then the Hon. Miss Monckton, who | 


only died last year. 
Stxpay, Nov. 107TH, brings in a new person. The 


she is acquainted with many people | wish to meet. In 
small parties, or intimate acquaintances, it is necessary 
to like the mistress of the house; but in large assemblies, 
it is but like going to a better regulated public place. 
Wepyespay.— I called in the morning upon Miss 
Palmer, with whom I sat some time. Her uncle has 
been very dangerously ill, but is now quite recovered. I 
then went and spent all the day with sweet Mrs. Thrale, 
who shut out all company, and gave me herself to myself; 
and it was much the happiest time I have spent, away 
from my father, since I left Brighton. Dr. Johnson was 


The at home was no doubt one cause of the now 
good humeur and good spirits. Pacchierotti was a 
celebrated singer of the day, quite the idol of a few 
young ladies and dilettanti, though John Bull was 
deaf and obdurate to the charmer. He seems, 
however, to have been an intelligent and amiable 
Miss Burney adored his talent, and even 
gave him a niche in her “Cecilia.””’ The ladies of 


those days, it is some consolation to learn, were 


Honourable Miss Monckton, who is here with her mother | 


the Dowager Lady Galway, has sent various messages 
of her earnest desire to be acquainted with Mrs. Thrale 
and your humble servant to command. Dr. Johnson she 
already knew, for she is one of those who stand foremost 
in collecting all extraordinary or curious people to her 
London conversaziones, which, like those of Mrs. Vesey, 
mix the rank and the literature, and exclude all beside. 
Well—after divers intimations of this sort, it was at last 
settled that Lady De Ferrars should bring her here this 
morning. 

In the evening came Lady De Ferrars, Miss Monckton, 
and Miss Ellerker. Miss Monckton is between thirty 
and forty, very short, very fat, but handsome; splendidly 
and fantastically dressed, rouged not unbecomingly, yet 
evidently and palpably desirious of gaining notice and 
admiration. 
voice and discourse, that speak all within to be comfort- 
able; and her rage of seeing anything curious may be 
‘atisfied, if she pleases, by looking in a mirror. 

I can give you no account of the conversation, as it was 
broken, and not entertaining. Miss Monckton went early, 


She has an easy levity in her air, manner, | 


having another engagement, but the other ladies stayed | 


‘ery late. She told us, however, one story extremely 
well worth recording. The Duke of Devonshire was 
‘tanding near a very fine glass lustre in a corner of a 


rom, at an assembly,and in a house of people who, Miss 


Monckton said, were by no means in a style of life to | 


hold expense as immaterial ; and by carelessly lolling 
back, he threw the lustre down and it was broke. He 
thowed not, however, the smallest concern or confusion 
at the accident, but coolly said, “ 1 wonder how I did 
that!” He then removed to the opposite corner, and to 


quite as absurd about singers, preachers, and all 
sorts of actors, as in our own younger, silly times. 


Tucrspay, Juty l7tn.—I went with my dear father 
to-day to dine and spend the evening at Lady Mary 
Duncan's. How vexatious never to have made this visit 
till it was necessarily the last in which I could see 
Pacchierotti there! He was in good humour, and more 
tolerable spirits than I have lately seen him in. Lady 
Shaub, mother to Mrs. Locke, and Miss Shaub her sister, 
and Sir John Elliot, made all the dinner party. The 
two Miss Bulls came in the evening. 

Pacchierotti did not sing one song accompanied, but 
he sang several little airs and ballads, English, Scotch, 
French, and Italian, most deliciously. I had a very 
agreeable day, and I saw he was quite delighted that I 
made one of the party, and that added to my delight 
almost its sum total,-though add is a little Lrish there. 
Oh, how the Miss Bulls do idolize him! They profess 
thinking him quite angelic, and declared they should 
even look upon it as a favour to be beat by him! I 
laughed violently at this extravagance, and vowed I 
would tell him. They desired no better. We cailed 
him to us; but I was really ashamed myself when | 
found they were not. He leaned down his head very 
patiently for an explanation. 

“Do tell him!” cried they, both together. 

“What!” cried he; “what does the sweet Miss 
Burney say!” 

“Oh, oh!” cried one—-“ Oh dear!” cried the other; 
“how he speaks to Miss Burney !” 

“ Miss Burney,” cried he, quite warmly and undaunt- 
edly, “ is a treasure!” 


“ Gh dear !—only hear him, Lady Mary !” exclaimed 
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“ Well, and is it not true?” said she, graciously. 

“Oh, yes!” answered she, half laughing, yet in ‘ re- 
pining voice ; “ but I don’t like to hear him say so.’ 

This was our sort of chat almost all the evening, 
with various imitations, and light summer ninging, from 
Pacchierotti. ; » . 

Tvespay, Nov. 251Tu,—I went this morning to ‘Lady 
Mary Duncan, whose visit my father grew angry that I 
did not return. She admitted me, and kept me full two 
hours. She is really entertaining, very entertaining, 
though not very respectably always, as everything shie 
says has some mixture of absurdity in the manner, even 
when the idea is faultless. She much invited me to 
frequent visits, and was excessively civil and courteous. 
Our talk was all of her late Sir William and Pacchierotti. 
She runs from one to the other with a most ludicrous 
facility, as if well content they should share her favour, 
divide her thoughts, and keep the use of her tongue 
wholly to themselves. 

Miss Paliner’s uncle, whose illness is referred to 
above, was Sir Joshua Reynolds, who had had a 
paralytic attack. He had long been talked of in 
relation to Miss Burney’s matrimonial prospects, 
but the wishes of her friends and of her’ sister 
proved of no ettect ; nor does she seem to have been 
greatly disappointed, wealthy as he was. And— 


Now for Miss Monckton’s assembly. 

[had begged Mrs. Thrale to call for me, that I might 
have her countenance and assistance upon my entrance. 
Miss Thrale came also. Everything was in a newstyle. 
We got out of the coach into a hall full of servants, not 


one of which inquired our names, or took any notice of 


us. We proceeded, and went up stairs, and when we 
arrived at a door, stopped and looked behind us. No 
servant had followed or preceded us. 
what was to be done. To announce ourselves Was rather 
awkward, neither could we be sure we were going into 
the right apartment. [ proposed our going up higher, 
till we met with somebody ; Miss Thrale thought we 
should go down and call some of the servants ; but Mrs. 
Thrale, after a ridiculous consultation, determined to try 
her fortune by opening the door. This being done, we 
entered a room full of —tea-things, and one maid-servant! 

* Well,” cried Mrs. Thrale, laughing, “ what is to be 
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| still very beautiful, 
| lady, in full dress, and very pretty, came in soon af: 





We deliberated | 


/ Went away. 


| 


done now? I suppose we are come so early that nothing | 


is ready.” 

The maid stared, but said, 
next room.” 

Then we considered again how to make ourselves 
known : and then Mrs. Thrale again 
courage and enter. She therefore opened another door, 
and went into another apartment. I held back, but 
looked after, and observing that she made no courtesy, 


“There’s company in the 


resolved to take ; 


concluded she was gone into some wrong place. Miss | 


Thrale followed, and after her went little I, wondering 
who was to receive, or what was to become of us, 

Miss Monckton lives with her mother, the old Dowager 
Lady Galway, ina noble house in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. The room was large and magnificent. There 
was not much company, for we were very early. Lady 


(ialway sat at the side of the fire, and received nobody. | 


She seems very old, and was dressed with a little round 
white cap, and not a single hair, no cushion, roll, nor any- 
thing else but the little round cap, which was flat upon 
her forehead. Such part of the company as already 
knew her made their compliments to her where she sat, 
and the rest were never take noup to he iF but be ‘longed 
wholly to Miss Monckton. 

Miss Monckton’s own manner of receiving her guests 
was scarce more laborious ; for she kept her seat when 
they entered, and only turned round her head to nod it. 
and say “How do do!” after which they found what 
accommodation the y could for themselves, 

As soon, however, as she perceived Mrs, 
Thrale, which was not till thes 
in the reom, she arose to welcon 


and Miss 
had been some minutes 
e them, contrary to her 


Catherine Bull ; “he says Miss Burney is a trea- | general custom, and merely because it was their Gres 
| visit. Our long trains 


making my entrance some tine 
after theirs, gave me the advantage of being immedigte 
seen by her, and she advanced to me with quickness vand 
very politely thanked me for coming, and said, 

“T fear you think me very rude for taking the liberty 
of sending to you.” 

“No, indeed, you did me much honour,” quoth J. 

Some new people now coming in, and placing them. 
selves in a regular way, Miss Monckton exelaj imed 
“My whole care is to prevent a circle ;” and hast 
rising, she pulled about the chairs, and planted the peor 
in groups, with as dexterous a disorder 
desire to see. 

The company in general were dressed with more bri’. 
liancy than at any rout I ever was at, as most of the ' 
were going to the Duchess of Cumberland’s and attired 
for that purpose. Just behind me sat Mrs. Hatupd ty 
but insufferably affected.  Anothoy 


as you Wou 


Ma be 


and got herself a chair just before me ; and then a eop. 
versation began between her and Mrs. Hampden, of whic! 
I will give you a specimen. 

“ How disagreeable these sacques are ! 
commoded with these nasty ruffles! J am Boing to Cum 
berland House—are you ?”—* To be snre,” said Me. 
Hampden ; “what else, do you think, would make me 
bear this weight of dress? I can’t bear a sacque.”— 
“Why, I thought you said you should always wear 
them ?”—* Oh, yes, but I have changed my mind since 
then—as many people do.”—“ Well, I think it vastly 
disagreeable indeed,” said the other ; “ you can’t think 
how I’m encumbered with these ruffles !’’—* Oh, I am 
quite oppressed with them,” said Mrs. Hampden ; *] 
ean hardly bear myself up.”’-——“ And I dined in this 
way!” cried the other ; * only think—dining in a sacque !” 
—*Oh,” answered Mrs. Hampden, “it really puts me 
quite out of spirits.”—-Well, have you enough ‘—and has 
my daddy raved enough ! . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Mrs. and Miss Thrale had other engagements, and soon 
Miss Monckton then took a chair again 
next tou me, which she kept till we both started at the 
same voice, and she cried out,—“ Oh, it’s Mr. Burke !” 
and she ran to him with as much joy as, if it had been 
our house, I should. Cause the second for liking her 
better. 

I vrew now ina violent fidget, both to have his notice, 
and for what his notice would be; but I sat very sti!!, 
and he was seized upon by scores, and taken to another 
part of the room. 

Then came in Sir Joshua Reynolds, and he soon drew 
a chair near mine, and from that time I was never with- 
ont some friend at my elbow. 


am so jp. 


Miss Burney was fortunate enough in this party 
to get her share of Mr. Burke, who talked well and 
wisely about “Cecilia,” and finished thus :— 

* But,” said he, “ I have one other fault to find, and 
a far more material one than any I have mentioned.” 

“ Tam the more obliged to you. What is it?” 

“ The disposal of this book. I have much advice to 
offer to you upon that subject. Why did not you send 
for your own friend out of the city? he would have 
taken care you should not part with it so much below 
par.” 

He meant Mr. Briggs. 

On the same topic of “ solid pudding,” Daddy 
Crisp writes her :— 

“ Now, Fannikin, I must remind you of your promise, 
which was to come to your loving daddy when you coul 
get loose. Look ye, Fanny, I don’t mean to cajole you 


_ hither with the expectation of amusement or entertaia- 


ment. You and I know better than to hum or be hum- 
med in that manner. If you come here, come to work, 
—work hard,—stick to it. This is the harvest-time of 
your life ; your sun shines hot; lose not a moment, thes, 
but make your hay directly. “ Touch the yellow boys,” 
as Briggs says,—“ grow warm ;” make the booksellers 
come down handsome! y—count the ready—the chink.— 
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but secure this one point while it is in your power, 
and all things else shall be added unto thee. 

| talked to your doctor daddy on the subject of dis- 

sing of your money ; and we both agreed in the pro- 
ject of a well-secured annuity; and in the meantime, 
till that could be procured, that the ready should be 
vested in the three per cent annuities, that it might pro- 
juce something ; and he promised to advance, to make 
even money. 

But we must go back to the rout and Burke :-— 


Sir Joshua Reynolds now joined us. 

* Are you telling her,’ said he, “ of our conversation 
with the old wits! Tam glad you hear it from Mr. Burke, 
Miss Burney, for he ean tell it so much better than I can, 
i remember their very words.” 
os Nothing else would they talk of for three whole 
hours,” said he, “ and we were there at the third read- 
ing of the bill.” 

“| believe I was in good hands,” said I, “ if they 
talked of it to you !” 

“Why, yes,’ answered Sir Joshua, laughing, “ we 
‘oined in from time to time. Gibbon says he read the 
whole five volumes in a day.” 

“Tis impossible,” cried Mr. Burke, “ it cost me three 
days: and you know | never parted with it from the 
time I first opened it.” 

Here are laurels, Susy! My dear daddy and kitty, 
are you not doubly glad you so kindly hurried me up- 
stairs to write when at Chesington / 

Mr. Burke then went to some other party, and Mr. 


a 


Swinerton took his place, with whom | had a dawdling | 


conversation upon dawdling subjects ; and | was not a 
little enlivened, upon his quitting the chair, to have it 
filled by Mr. Metcalf, who, with much satire, but: much 
entertainment, kept chattering with me till Dr. Johnson 
found me out, and brought a chair opposite to me. 

Do you laugh, my Susan, or cry at your F. B.'s hon- 
ours ! 

“So,” said he to Mr. Metealf, “ it is you, 1s it, that 
are engrossing her thus /” 

“ He's jealous,” said Mr. Metealf, drily. 

“ How these people talk of Mrs. Siddons !” 
Doetor. 
noname but the name [ love and pant to hear,—when 
from one corner to another they are talking of that jade, 
Mrs. Siddons ! 

to a corner, and repeated to myself Burney ! Burney ! 


#9 


burney ! 


burney ! 


“Ay, Sir,’ said Mr. Metcalf, “ you should have 
carved it upon the trees.” 

“sir, had there been any trees, so I should . but being 
l I was content to carve it upon my heart.” 

Soon alter the parties changed again, and young Mr. 


a very civil and 
ny, and a sensible and agreeable young man. I 
Was occasionally spoken to afterwards by strangers, both 
men and women, Whom I could not find out, though they 
called me by my name as if they had known me all my 
life. Old Lady Galway trotted from her corner, in the 
middle of the evening, and leaning her hands upon the 
backs of two chairs, put her little round head through 
two fine high dressed ladies on purpose to peep at me, 
and then trotted back to her place ! Hla, ha! 

Miss Monckton now came to us again, and I eongra- 
‘ulated her upon her power in making Dr. Johnson sit 
“a croup; upon which she immediately said to him,- 

“Sir, Miss Burney says you like best to sit in a cirele.” 

“ Does she ¢” said he, laughing; “ Ay, never mind 
What she says. Don’t you know she is a writer of 


rror ‘ 
ro ; 


Burke came and sat by me. He is 


, 
, 
y° 
orpire 


- 


1ANCes 


(ne quite rejoices to see the Doctor himself 
again; though he broke out against Mrs. Sid- 
dons, who was now become an idol of the 
coteries, but whose merits he did not yet under- 
‘and. And players had never stood high in his 
kool graces. On a subsequent evening at Miss 


: ae said the | « and all this variety comes from only one man! 
* | came hither in full expectation of hearing | 


| , ae on 1g oP i A . » 
till, at last weari d out, | went yonde | there are also two ladies, very dear friends of mine, who 
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We found Mrs. Siddons, the actress, there. She is a 
woman of excellent character, and therefore I am very 
glad she is thus patronized, since Mrs. Abington, and so 
many frail fair ones, have been thus noticed by the great. 
She behaved with great propriety ; very calm, modest, 
quiet, and unaffected. She has a very fine countenance, 
and her eyes look both intelligent and soft. She has, 
however, a steadiness in her manner and deportment by 
no means engaging. Mrs. Thrale, who was there, said, 
— Why, this is a leaden goddess we are all worship- 
ping ! however, we shall soon gild it.” 

A lady who sat near me then began a dialogue with 
Mr. Erskine, who had placed himself exactly opposite 
to Mrs. Siddons : and they debated together upon her 
manner of studying her parts, disputing upon the point 
with great warmth, yet not only forbearing to ask Mrs, 
Siddons herself which was right, but quite overpowering 
her with their loquacity, when she attempted, unasked, 
tu explain the matter. 

Poor Mrs. Siddons 


net understanding the profession in which she was 


This also is characteristic. 


already allowed to excel, half so well as her patrons! 
But the same thing happens with all great artists, 
and at all times. 

Passing Soame Jenyns, the Wartons, the Cam- 
bridges, and the whole body of the learned, we stick 
by the female portraits exhibited in this gallery, as 
not only the most entertaining, but the best painted. 
Here is Sir Joshua’s siinple sister. — W hat a de- 
lightful chat she and Goldsmith might have had 
together on her genteel perplexities :— 

[ had afterwards a whispering conversation with Mrs, 
Reynolds, which made me laugh, from her excessive 
oddness and absurdity. It began about Chesington. 
She expressed her wonder how | could have passed so 
much time there. I assured her that with my own will 
I should pass much more time there, as I know no place 
where I had had more, if so much, happiness. 

“ Well, bless me!” cried she, holding up her hands, 
That's 
strange, indeed, for, by what I can make out, there's 
nothing but that one Mr. Quip there !” 

Mr. Crisp,” said 1, “is, indeed, the only man: but 


live there constantly.” 

“ What! and they neither of them married that Mr.— 
that same gentleman /” 

“No, they never married anybody; they are single, 
and 80 18 he.” 

vs Well, but if he is sO mighty agreeable,” snid she, 
holding her finger up to her nose most significantly, 
“can you tell me how it comes to pass he should never 
have got a wife in all this time '” 

There was no answering this but by grinning; but I 
thought how my dear Kitty would again have called her 
the old sifter. 

She afterwards told me of divers most ridiculous dis- 
tresses she had been in with Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. 
Ord. 

“| had the most unfortunate thing in the world hap- 
pen to me,” she said, “about Mrs. Montagu, and I al- 
ways am in some distress or misfortune with that lady. 
She did me the honour to invite me to dine with her last 
week, and | am sure there is nobody in the world can 
be more obliged to Mre. Montagu for taking such notice 
of anybody ;—but just when the day came I was so un- 
lucky as to be ill, and that, you know, made it quite im- 
proper to go to dine with Mrs. Montagu, for fear of any 
disagreeable consequences. So this vexed me very much, 
for I had nobody to send to her that was proper to ap- 
pear before Mrs. Montagu ; for, to own the truth, you 
must know | have no servant but a maid, and I could 


not think of sending such a person to Mrs. Montagu. 


Monckton’s, Mrs. Siddons was again seen, and is | 
| servant brought the note, for the porter could not tell 


+} . ° 
4U8 graciously noticed :-— 


So I thought it best to send a chairman, and to tell him 
only to ring at the bell, and to wait for no answer; 
because then the porter might tell Mrs. Montagu my 
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but he might be my servant. But my maid was so stupid, ! 
she took the shilling I gave her for the chairman, and 

went to a green-shop, and bid the woman send some- | 
body with the note, and she left the shilling with her; | 
so the green-woman, I suppose, thought she might keep 
the shilling, and, instead of sending a chairman, she sent 
her own errand-girl; and she was all dirt and rags. But 
this is not all; for, when the girl got to the house, 

nothing would serve her but she would give the note to | 
Mrs. Montagu, and wait for an answer; so then, you | 
know, Mrs. Montagu saw this ragged green-shop girl. | 
I was never so shocked in my life, for when she brought | 
me back the note I knew at once how it all was. Only 
think what a mortification, to have Mrs. Montagu see 
such a person as that! She must think it very odd of | 
me, indeed, to send a green-shop girl to such a house as 


7? 


hers! 

Now for a distress equally grievous with Mrs. Ord :— 

“ You must know Mrs. Ord called on me the other day 
when I did not happen to be dressed; so I had a very 
pretty sort of a bed-gown, like a jacket, hanging at the | 
fire, and I had on a petticoat, with a border on it of the | 
same pattern; but the bed-gown I thought was damp, 
and I was ina hurry to go down to Mrs. Ord, so I would 
not stay to dry it, but went down in another bed-gown, 
and put my cloak on. But only think what Mrs. Ord 
must think of it, for I have since thought she must sup- 
pose, I had no gown on at all, for you must know my 
cloak was so long it only showed the petticoat.” 

If thie makes you grin as it did me, you will be glad 
of another specimen of her sorrows :— 

“T am alweys,” said she, “ out of luck with Mrs. Ord; 
for, another time when she came, there happened to be 
a great slop on the table; so, while the maid was going 
to the door, I took up a rag that I had been wiping my 
pencils with, for I had been painting, and I wiped the 
table; but as she got up-stairs before I had put it 
away, I popped a white handkerchief upon it. However, 
while we were talking, I thought my handkerchief looked | 
like a litter upon the table, and, thinks I, Mrs. Ord will 
think it very untidy, for she is all neatness, so I whisked 
it into my pocket; but I quite forgot the rag with the | 
paint on it. So, when she was gone,—bless me !—there 
I saw it was sticking out of my pocket, in full sight. Only 
think what a slut Mrs. Ord must think me, to put a dish- | 
clout in my pocket!” 

I had several stories of the same sort, and I fear I | 
have lost all reputation with her for dignity,as I laughed 
immoderately at her disasters. 


Qur next specimen is equally good of the kind. 
Lady Warren might, for high-bred, unconscious 
insolence, have been linked to the Duke of Devon- 
shire coolly demolishing lustre after lustre :— 


Lady Warren is immensely tall, and extremely beau- 
tiful: she is now but just nineteen, though she has been 
married two or three years. She is giddy, gay, chatty, 
good-humoured, and a little affected; she hazards all 
that occursto her,seems to think the world at her feet,and 
is so young, and gay,and handsome, that she is not much | 
mistaken. She is, in short, an inferior Lady Honoria 
Pemberton :* somewhat beneath her in parts and under- | 
standing, but strongly in that class of character. I had 
ho conversation with her myself; but her voice is loud 
and deep, and all she said was forthe whole room. 

Take a trait or two, which I think will divert my 
daddy Crisp. Marriages being talked of, ; 

“ I'll tell you,” cried she,“ a story; that is, it sha’n't 
be a story, but a fact. A lady of my acquaintance, who 
had £50,000 fortune, ran away to Scotland with a gentle- 
man she liked vastly ; so she was a little doubtful of him, 
and had a mind to try him: so, when they stopped to 
dine, and change horses, and all that, she said, ‘ Now, 
as I have a great regard for you, I dare say you have 
for me ; so 1 will tell you a secret: I have got no fortune 
at all, in reality, but only £5000; for all the rest is a 
mere pretence: but if you like me for myself, and not 
for my fortune, you won't mind that.’ So the gentleman 


* A character in Cecilia, 











said, § Oh, I don’t regard it at all, and you are the same 
charming angel that ever you was, and all those sort of 
things that people say to one, and then went out to see 
about the chaise. So he did not come back; but when 


| dinner was ready, the lady said, ‘ Pray, where is he ” 


‘ Lor, ma’am, said they, ‘ why, that gentleman has been 
gone ever so long!’ So she came back by herself; anq 
now she’s married to somebody else, and has her £500 
fortune all safe. 

Lady Warren was extremely smitten with Mrs. Thrale 
and talked to heralmost incessantly, though they had never 
before met; but in the end of the evening, when Mrs. T. 
mentioned that she was going the next morning to make 
a visit at Lewes —— 

“ Oh,” cried her Ladyship, “ I have a great mind to 


beg a favour of you then.” 


“ Pray do, ma’am,” said Mrs. Thrale, “ I shall think 
it an honour to grant it.” 

“ Oh, but it’s such an odd thing—its quite an odd re- 
quest ; but it is for a place in your coach.” 

“ My coach shall be very much at your ladyship’s ser. 
vice; I beg you will make what use of it you please.” 

“ Why, you must know it is to carry a little dog for 
me to Lewes. It belongs to Dr. Poole, and he'll quite 
break his heart if I don’t send it him; so I'll part with 
it at once before I grow too fond of it.” 

This was, indeed, an odd request to a new acquain- 
tance, and to a Welchwoman, as Mrs. Thrale said after. 
wards. The look of her eye, the moment she heard it, 
made Lady Warren colour violently; but she answered 
with great good humour— 

“ Suppose your ladyship was to do me the honour to 
go too, and so carry your little dog yourself!” 

Lady Warren evidently understood her, and began 
many apologies ; but said she was engaged herself to 
spend the morning at Lady Dashwood’s. 

“T had hoped,” said Mrs. Thrale, “ your ladyship had 
meant your little boy; for I should have been very proud 
to have been trusted with him; but I suppose you could 


_not spare him so long.” 


She has one child, of ten weeks old, of which she is 
doatingly fond. 

“Oh, no,” she answered eagerly, “ not for half an 
hour. J shall never trust him away from me till he is 
eight years old, and then I shall send him to sea. He 


| shall be true blue. I bring him up very stout. He 
sucked a hare bone for dinner to-day.” 


“ A hare bone for a child of ten weeks old !” 

“ Oh, he liked it vastly. He laughed and crowed the 
whole time. I often have veal stewed into good strong 
broth for him.” 

Her husband, Sir John Borlase Warren, is in the 
navy. 

This is the half-unconscious insolence, either of 
very high life, or of persons who have been bred 
among slaves. 

The next specimen is less offensive. Lady Say 
and Sele is merely silly, and not ill-bred, unamiable, 
and inconsiderate of the feelings of others; and her 
sister is equally good in her own style. They were 
met at a rout, to which Miss Burney had been 
attracted because “ The Pac” was to sing, which he 
did delightfully :— 


After this he went into another room, to try if it 
would be cooler ; and Mrs. Paradise, leaning over the 
Kirwans and Charlotte, who hardly got a seat all night 
for the crowd, said she begged to speak to me. 
squeezed my great person out, and she then said,— 

“Miss Burney, Lady Say and Sele desires the honour 
of being introduced to you.” 

Her ladyship stood by her side. She seems pretty 
near fifty—at least turned forty ; her head was full of 
feathers, flowers, jewels, and gew-gaws, and as high 38 
Lady Archer's ; her dress was trimmed with beads, 
silver, Persian sashes, and all sort of fine fancies ; her 
face is thin and fiery, and her whole manner spoke 4 
lady all alive. 
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“ Miss Burney,” cried she, with great quickness, and j pleasing sensations and soft alarms might not that ten- 
3 look all curiosity, “I am very happy to see you; | der avowal awaken |” 
hare longed to see you a great while ; I have read your “And from what, ma’am,” cried I, astonished, and 
rformance, and I am quite delighted with it. I think imagining | had mistaken them, “is this taken ?” 
it’s the most elegant novel | ever read in my life. Such | “ From my sister's novel |’ answered the delighted Lady 
a style! 1 am quite surprised at it. I can’t think | Say and Sele, expecting my raptures to be equal to her 
where you got so much invention |” own; “it’s in the * Mausoleum, —did not you knew 
You may believe this was a reception not to make me | that! Well, I can’t think how you can write these 
very loquacious. I did not know which way to turn | sweet novels! And it’s all just hke that part. Lord 
my head. | Hawke himself says it’s all poetry. For my part, I'm 
“| must introduce you,” continued her ladyship, “to sure I never could write so. I suppose, Miss Burney, 
my sister ; she'll be quite delighted to see you. She has | you are producing another,—a‘n't you !"—" No, ma’am,” 


written a novel herself; so you are sister authoresses. | —“ Oh, I dare say you are. I dare say you are writing 
\ most elegant thing it is, I assure you ; almost as ; one at this very minute !" 
pretty as yours, only not quite so elegant. She has Mrs. Paradise now came up to me again, followed by 


written two novels, only one is not so pretty as the | a square man, middle-aged, and huim-drum, who, | 
ether. But I shall insist upon your seeing them. One | found, was Lord Say and Sele, afterwards from the 
is in letters, like yours, only yours is prettiest ; it’s | Kirwans ; for though they introduced him to me, I was 
called the ‘ Mausoleum of Julia !’” sv confounded by their vehemence and their manners, 
What unfeeling things, thought I, are my sisters! I'm | that I did not hear his name. 
sure ] never heard them go about thus praising me ’ * Miss Burney,” said Mrs. P., presenting me to him, 
Mrs. Paradise then again came forward, and taking “ authoress of * Evelina.”"” “ Yes,” eried Lady Say and 
my hand, led me up to her ladyship’s sister, Lady | Sele, starting up, “ ‘tis the authoress of * Evelina 
Hawke, saying aloud, and with a courteous smirk, |“ Of what!” cried he.—* Of * Evelina.” You'd never 
“ Miss Burney, ma’am, authoress of‘ Evelina.’ Yes,” | think it,—she looks so young, to have so much invention, 
cried my friend, Lady Say and Sele, who followed me | and such an elegant style | Well, I could write a play, 
close, “ it’s the authoress of * Evelina ;’ so you are sister | 1 think, but I'm sure I could never write a novel.” 
authoresses !” “Oh, yes you could, if you would try,” said Lady Hawke. 
Lady Hawke arose and curtsied. She is much younger | —-“* Oh, no, I could not,” answered she ; “ 1 could not 
than her sister, and rather pretty ; extremely languish- ; get a style—that’s the thing—I could not tell how to get 
ing, delicate, and pathetic ; apparently accustomed to | # style! and a novel's nothing without a style, you 
be reckoned the genius of her family, and well con- | know 1°—* Why no,” said Lady Hawke; “ that’s true. 
tented to be looked upon as a creature dropped fromthe | But then you write such charming letters, you know !” 
clouds. “ Letters ! repeated Lady 5. and 5. simpering; “ do 
I was then seated between their ladyships, and Lady | you think so! Do you know | wrote a long letter to 


. 


s.and S., drawing as near to me as possible, said,— , Mrs. Ray just before 1 came here, this very afternoon 

“ Well, and so you wrote this pretty book !—and pray, | quite a long letter ' I did, 1 assure you !” 

did your papa know of it ?’—“ No, ma’am ; not till Here Mrs. Paradise came forward with another gen- 
some months after the publication.”—* So I’ve heard ; tleman, younger, slimmer, and smarter, and saying to 
it’s surprising! I can’t think how you invented it !— | me, “ Sir Gregory Page Turner,” said to him, “ Miss 


there’s a vast deal of invention in it! And you've got Burney, authoress of * Evelina.””—-At which Lady Say 
-o much humour, too! Now my sister has no humour , 4nd Sele, in fresh transport, again rose, and rapturously 
-her’s is all sentiment. You can’t think how I was 2ain repeated, “ Yes, she’s authoress of * Evelina !’ 
entertained with that old grandmother and her son!’ Have you read it :"—“ No; is it to be had !"—* Oh 
| suppose she meant Tom Branghton for the son.—“ How | dear, yes! it’s been printed these two years! You'd 
much pleasure you must have had in writing it; had | mever think it! But it’s the most elegant novel I ever 
not you !”—“ Y—e—s, ma’am.”--“So has my sister: | read in my life. Writ in such a style !"—* Certainly,” 
he's never without a pen in her hand; she can't help | Said he, very civilly; “ I have every inducement to get 
writing for her life. When Lord Hawke is travelling | it- Pray where is it to be had ! everywhere, I suppose !” 


‘bout with her, she keeps writing all the way.”—“* Yes,’ » —“ Ob, nowhere, I hope !” cried 1, wishing at that mo 
said Lady Hawke ; I really can’t help writing. One ment it had been never in human ken. 

1a8 great pleasure in writing the things: has not one, My square friend, Lord Say and Sele, then putting 
Miss Burney ?”—“ Y—e—s, ma’am.”—*“ But your uo- bis head forward, said, very solemnly-—“ [ll parchas 
el,” eried Lady Say and Sele, “is in such a style pw OL 


~» elegant ! I am vastly glad you made it end happily. This is the climax. We stop here; and have 
| hate a novel that don’t end happy.”—* Yes,” said Lady 


Hawke, with a languid smile, “1 was vastly glad when | left ourselves very little room for the royalties. 
he married Lord Orville. 1 was sadly afraid it would Mrs. Delany, whose opinion and judgment deserved 
not have been.”—“ My sister intends,” said Lady Say to have weight with the queen, must, no doubt, 
ae ee her * Mausoleum,’ just for her own have spoken many good words for her young and 
“9 Rene hone aileied aes * or said Lady Hawke ; celebrated friend, Miss Burney ; and their majesties 
a yet.”"—* I saw Lady Hawke's 
name,” quoth I to my first friend, “ascribed to the had learned the whole romantic history of the 
jlay of * Variety.’”"—* Did you indeed !” cried Lady publication of her first novel from Dr. Burney. 
ay; Hs an ecstasy. “Sister ! do you know Miss Burney The story had tickled the king. The author, now 
” Did he Paid tc ee — the play Je rendered doubly famous by the publication of 
“ Bat I really did not write it ;' I never wrote a play jw | .CCtua> was living at Windsor, with Mrs. 
my life."—“Well.” cried Lady Say. “but *pey™ Delany, and in daily perturbation at the idea of 
thas sweet » cried Lady Say, “but do repeat i. ; , , Ss 
malaga part that I am so fond of—you know what | being surprised some ev ening by the king or queen, 
ws Le *s Burney must hear it,—out of your novel, | who often called uncerernoniously to have a gossip 
now! Lady H.—No, I can’t ; | have forgot it. | with their ancient protege. Several times had 


Lad) \ 4 ‘. 
ag Oh, no! Tam sure you have not ; I insist | she escaped, but she was caught at length, and in 
von it. Lady H.—But I know you can repeat it; .. | oe es 5 engti, & 

this awful wise :— 


gc, you have so fine a memory ; I am sure you | 
‘mathen't rs 3 Lady S.--Oh, but 1 should not do it| After dinner, while Mrs. Delany was left alone, as 

ot Hace ." ‘I should not do it justice ! usual, to take a little rest,—-for sleep it but seldom 
when ie e then bent forward, and repeated—** If, | proves,— Mr. B. Dewes, hi« little daughter, Miss Vort, 
made the declaration of his love, the sensibility | and myself, went into the drawing-room. And here, 


at be tn thi ag 7 “Piper 
ma myers in his eyes was felt in his heart, what! while, to pass the time, | was amusing the little girl with 
a ree Sh Y 


‘ 
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teaching her some Christmas games, in which her father 
and cousin joined, Mrs. Delany came in. We were all 
in the middle of the room, and in some confusion ;—but 
she had but just come up to us to inquire what was 

oing forwards, and I was disentangling myself from 
Miss Dewes, to be ready to fly off if any one knocked at 
the street-door, when the door of the drawing-room was 


again opened, and a large man, in deep mourning, ap- | 


peared at it, entering and shutting it himself without 
speaking. 

A ghost could not more have scared me, when I dis- 
covered, by its glitter on the black, a star! The general 
disorder had prevented his being seen, except by myself, 
who was always on the watch, till Miss P , turning 
round, exclaimed, “ The King !—Aunt, the King!” 

O mercy ! thought I, that I were but out of the room! 
which way shall I escape! and how pass him unnoticed ! 
There is but the single door, at which he entered, in the 
room! Every one scampered out of the way: Miss 
P , to stand next the door; Mr. Bernard Dewes to 
a corner opposite it; his little girl clung to me; and Mrs. 
Delany advanced to meet his Majesty, who, after quietly 
looking on till she saw him, approached, and inquired 
how she did. 

He then spoke to Mr. Bernard, whom he had already 
met two or three times here. 

I had now retreated to the wall, and purposed gliding 
softly, though speedily, out of the room; but before I had 
taken a single step, the King, in a loud whisper to Mrs. 
Delany, said, “Is that Miss Burney?”—and on her 
answering “ Yes, Sir,” he bowed, and with a countenance 
of the most perfeet good humour, came close up to me. 

A most profound reverence on my part arrested the 
progress of my intended retreat. 

“ How long have you been come back, Miss Burney?” 

“Two days, Sir,” 

Unluckily he did not hear me, and repeated his ques- 
tion; and whether the second time he heard me or not, 
I don’t know, but he made a little civil inclination of his 
head, and went back to Mrs. Delany. 








After his Majesty had given the old lady an 
account of the illnesses of all the children, and 
the hooping-cough of the babies,—the other persons 
still remaining stuck up “respectful” in their 
several corners,—he relieved the general distress by 
going up to the table and looking at a book of 
prints :-— 


He turned over a leaf or two, and then said— 

* Pray, does Miss Burney draw, too !” 

The too was pronounced very civilly. 

“] believe not, Sir,” answered Mrs. Delany ; “at least 
she does not tell.”—* Oh!” cried he laughing, “ that’s 
nothing! she is not apt to tell; she never does tell, you 
know !—Her father told me that himself. He told me 
the whole history of her Evelina. And I shall never 
forget his face when he spoke of his feelings at first tak- 
ing up the book !—he looked quite frightened, just as if 
he was doing it that moment! I never can forget his 
face while | live!” 

Then coming up close to me he said— 

“ But what !—what !—how was it?”—* Sir,” cried I, 
not well understanding him.—* How came you—how 


happened it—what !—what !”—“ I—I only wrote, Sir,— _ 


for my own amusement,—only in some odd, idle hours.” 


“ Bat your publishing—your printing—how was that !” | 


—* That was only, Sir,—only because—” 

_T hesitated most abominably, not knowing how to tell 
him a long story, and growing terribly confused at these 
questions ;—besides,—to say the trath, his own “what? 
what!” so reminded me of those vile Probationary Odes, 
that, in the midst of all my flutter, I was really hardly 
able to keep my countenance. 

The What! was then repeated, with so earnest a look, 
that, forced to say something, I stammeringly answered— 

“ I thought—Sir—it would look very well in print !” 


I do really flatter myself this is the silliest speech I | 


ever made! | am quite provoked with myself for it; 
but a fear of laughing made me eager to utter anything, 





‘and by no means conscious, till I had spoken, of what ] 


was saying. 
_ He laughed very heartily himself,—well he might— 
and walked away to enjoy it, crying out, 

“ Very fair, indeed ! that’s being very fair and honest!” 

Then, returning to me again, he said, 

“ But your father—how came you not to show him 
what you wrote !”—* I was too much ashamed of it, Sir 
_ seriously.” : 
Literal truth that, Iam sure. 

“ And how did he find it out !”—* I don’t know my. 
self, Sir. He never would tell me.” 

Literal truth again, my dear father, as you can testify, 

“ But how did you get it printed!”—-“I sent it, Sir, 
to a bookseller my father never employed, and that | 
never had seen myself, Mr. Lowndes, in fu!l hope by 
that means he never would hear of it.”—“ But how could 
you manage that!?”—*“ By means of a brother, Sir.” 
“(Q!—you confided in a brother, then!” —* Yes, Sir— 
that is for the publication.”—* What entertainment you 
| must have had from hearing people’s conjectures, before 
_you were known! Do you remember any of them?” — 
“ Yes, Sir, many.”—* And what ?’’—* I heard that Mr. 
Baretti laid a wager it was written by a man; for no 
woman, he said, could have kept her own counsei,” 

This diverted him extremely. 

This is quite enough of it. The conversation, 
however, passed off extremely well, and before it 
was ended,— 

A violent thunder was made at the door. I was al- 
most certain it was the queen. Once more I would have 
| given anything to escape; but in vain. I had been in- 
formed that nobody ever quitted the royal presence, 
after having been conversed with, till motioned to with- 
| draw. 
| Miss P——, according to established etiquette on 
these occasions, opened the door, which she stood next, 
_by putting her hand behind her, and slid out, backwards, 
| into the hall, to light the queen in. The door soon opened 
| again, and her majesty entered. 

_ Immediately seeing the king, she made him alow 
courtsey, and cried— 











“ Oh, your majesty is here !” 


| Yes,” he cried,“ I ran here, without speaking to any 
body.” 
| She then hastened up to Mrs. Delany, with both her 
_ hands held out, saying— 
_ “ My dear Mrs. Delany, how are you ¢” 
| Instantly after, I felt her eye on my face. I believe, 
_ too, she curtsied to me ; but though I saw the bend, 1! 
was too near-sighted to be sure it was intended for me. 
1 was hardly ever in a situation more embarrassing ; I 
dared not return what I was not certain I lad received, 
| yet considered myself as appearing quite a monster, 
| Stand stiff-necked, if really meant. 
| Almost at the same moment, she spoke to Mr. Ber- 
_nard Dewes, and then nodded to my little clinging girl. 
I was now really ready to sink, with horrid uncer- 
tainty of what I was doing, or what I should do—when 
his majesty, who I fancy saw my distress, most good- 
humouredly said to the queen something, but I was too 
much flurried to remember what, except these words— 
“] have been telling Miss Burney—” ; 
Relieved from so painful a dilemma, I immediately 
_dropped a curtsey. She made one to me in the same 
moment, and, with a very smiling countenance, came Up 
/to me; but she could not speak, for the king went om 
| talking, eagerly and very gaily, repeating to her every 
| . . . 
_word I had said during our conversation upon “ Evelina, 
| its publication, &c. &c. 
| Then he told her of Baretti’s wager, saying—* But 
she heard of a great many conjectures about the author, 
before it was known, and of Baretti, an 
| thing !—he laid a bet it must be a man, as no woman, he 
_ said, could have kept her own counsel.” 
The queen, laughing a little, exclaimed— 
“ Oh, that is quite too bad an affront to us \—Don't 
you think so?” addressing herself to me, with great 
gentleness of voice and manner. 
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Their majesties had both intended to scrutinize 
Miss Burney well, and to ascertain the extent of 
her accomplishments. She did not draw. She 


did not play :— 

“ Are you sure you never play !—never touch the keys 
at all !"—“ Never to acknowledge it, Sir.” 

“Oh! that’s it!” cried he ; and flying to the queen, 
cried, “ She does play—but not to acknowledge it |” 

[| was now ina most horrible panic once more; pushed 
so very home, I could answer no other than I did, for 
these categorical questions almost constrain categorical 
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answers; and here, at Windsor, it seems an absolute | 


int that whatever they ask must be told, and whatever 
they desire must be done. Think but, then, of my con- 
sternation, in expecting their commands to perform ! My 
dear father, pity me ! 

The eager air with which he returned to me fully ex- | 
plained what was to follow. I hastily, therefore, spoke 
first,in order to stop him, crying, “ I never, Sir, played 
to anybody but myself—never !”—* No!” cried he, 
looking incredulous; “ what, not to ”~—* Not even 
to me, Sir !” cried my kind Mrs. Delany, who saw what 
was threatening me. ‘“ No!—are you sure!” cried he, 
disappointed ; “ but-—but you’ll——-”—* I have never, | 
Sir,” cried, I very earnestly, “ played in my life, but 
when I could hear nobody else—quite alone, and from a 
mere love of any musical sounds.” | 

He repeated all this to the queen, whose answers I | 
never heard ; but when he once more came back, with a | 
face that looked unwilling to give it up, in my fright 1 | 
had recourse to dumb show, and raised my hands in a | 
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I should mention, though, the etiquette always o!- 
served upon lis entrance, which, first of all, is to fly off 
to distant quarters ; and next, Miss P goes out, 
walking backwards, for more candles, which she brings 
in, two at a time, and places upon the tables and piano- 
forte. Next she goes out for tea, which she then carries 
to his Majesty, upon a large salver, containing sugar, 
cream, and bread and butter, and cake, while she hangs 
a napkin over her arm for his fingers. 

When he has taken his tea, she returns to her station, 
where she waits till he has done, and then takes away 
his cup, and fetches more. 

This, it seems, is a ceremony performed, in other 
places, always by the mistress of the house ; but here, 
neither of their Majesties will permit Mrs. Delaay to 
attempt it. 

The conversation turned on literature, and Vol- 
taire. The king condemned him strongly, and 
Miss Burney, as in duty bound, thought him a 
monster ;” and then they turned to Rousseau, 
who fared not quite so badly. Miss Burney was 
here able to say :— 

“Some gratitude, Sir,” said I, “ he was not without. 
When my father was in Paris, which was after Rousseau 
had been in England, he visited him, in his garret, and 
the first thing he showed him was your Majesty's por- 
trait over his chimney.” 


The King paused a little while upon this; but nothing 
more was said of Rousseau. 


His Majesty declared himself an enthusiast for 
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supplicating fold, with a most begging countenance, to | Mrs. Siddons ; but as for Shakspeare! 


be excused. This, luckily, succeeded ; he understood | 
me very readily, and laughed a little, but made a sort of | 
desisting, or rather complying, little bow, and said no | 
more about it. 

I felt very much obliged to him, for I saw his curio- | 
sity was all alive. 

The queen makes a much better figure in these | 
conversations than the king. Of her majesty, at | 
this first interview, it is reported :— | 


The Queen, indeed, is a most charming woman. She 
appears to me full of sense and graciousness, mingled 
with delicacy of mind and liveliness of temper. She 
speaks English almost perfectly well, with great choice 
and copiousness of language, though now and then with 
foreign idiom, and frequently with a foreign accent. Her 
manners have an easy dignity,with a most engaging sim- 
plicity; and she has all that fine high breeding which the 
mind, not the station, gives, of carefully avoiding to dis- 
tress those who converse with her, or studiously removing 
the embarrassment she cannot prevent. 

The King, however he may have power, in the cabi- 
net, to command himself, has, in private, the appearance 
of acharacter the most open and sincere. He speaks 
his opinions without reserve, and seems to trust them 
intuitively to his hearers, from a belief they will make 
no ill use of them. His countenance is full of inquiry, 
to gain information without asking it, probably from 
believing that to be the nearest road to truth. All I 
‘aw of both was the most perfect good humour, good — 
*Pirits, ease, and pleasantness. 

These unceremonious calls, to tell Mrs. Delany 
how the children were, had, however, their own 
prescribed ceremonial :— 


In the evening, while Mrs. Delany, Miss P , and 

Were sitting and working together in the drawing- 
room, the door was opened, and the King entered. 

We all started up; Miss P flew to her modest 
post by the door, and I to my more comfortable one op- 
posite the fire, which caused me but a slight and gentle 
retreat, and Mrs. Delany he immediately commanded to 
take her own place again. ; 

Vur party being so small, he made all that passed 
agg ; for though he principally addressed himself to 

rs. Delany, he always looked round to see that we 








heard him, and frequently referred to us. ' 


| part.”—* No! 


aud what is worse, it is done by a bad man for gees 


“ Was there ever,” cried he, “such stuff as great part 
of Shakspeare ! only one must not say so! But what 
think you !—What !—-Is there not sad stuff! What — 
what ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I think so, Sir, though mixed with such 
excellencies, that—”’ 

“OQ!” cried he, laughing good-humouredly, “ I know 
it is not to be said! but it’s true. Only it’s Shakspeare, 


| and nobody dare abuse him.” 


Then he enumerated many of the characters and parts 
of plays that he objected to; and when he had run them 


_ over, finished with again laughing, and exclaiming, “ But 


+7? 


one should be stoned for saying so ! , , ‘ 

His majesty stayed near two hours, and then wished 
Mrs. Delany good night, and having giveu me a bow, shut 
the door himself, to prevent Mrs. Delany, or even me, 
from attending him out, and, with only Miss P to 
wait upon him, put on his own great coat in the passage, 
and walked away to the lower lodge, to see the Princess 
Elizabeth, without carriage or attendant. He is a pat- 
teru of modest, but manly superiority to rank. 





So much for a king putting on his own great- 
coat. Next day the Queen talked of Madame de 
Genlis, whohad not yet lost caste ; and who was then 
and long afterwards a great authority in education. 
She sent the Queen of England all her books as 
they appeared, Her Majesty inquired if Madame 
de Genlis was about any new work. 

“ Yes, ma’am ; one which she intends * pour le peuple.” 
—* Ah, that will be a good work. Have you heard of — 1” 


(mentioning some German book, of which | forget the 
name.)—* No, ma’am.”-—* O, it will be soon translated ; 


_ very fine language,—very bad book. They translate all our 


worst! And they are so improved in language ; they 
write so finely now, even for the most silly books, that 
it makes one read on, and one cannot help it. O, lam 
very angry sometimes at that! Do you like the ‘ Sorrows 
of Werter!”—* 1—I have not read it, ma’am, only in 
Well, I don’t know how it is translated, 
but it is very finely writ in German, and I can’t bear it.” 
—“]T am very happy to hear that, for what I did look 
over made me determine never to read it. It seemed 
only writ as a deliberate defence of suicide.”—* Yes ; 


She then mentioned, with praise, another book, say 
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—“ J wish I knew the translator.”—* I wish the tran- 
slator knew that !”—“ O—it is not—I should not like 
to give my name, for fear I have judged ill ; 1 picked it 
up on a stall. O, it is amazing what good books there 
are on stalls.” —* It is amazing to me,” said Mrs. Delany, 
“to hear that.”—“ Why, I don’t pick them up myself ; 
but I have a servant very clever ; and if they are not to 
be had at the booksellers’, they are not for me any more 
than for another.” all 
She then spoke of Klopstock’s “ Messiah,” saying it 
contained four lines most perfect on religion. 
“ How I should like to see it. Is it translated!” 
asked Mrs. Delany, turning to me. “ J]1:” said her 
Majesty : “there is a story of Lazarus and the Centu- 
rion’s daughter; and another young lady, Asyddel, he 


calls her ; and Lazarus is in love; a very pretty scene— | 


no stopping ; but it is out of place ;—I was quite angry 
to read it. And a long conversation between Christ and 
Lazarus—very strange !”—“ Yet Milton does that.”— 
Te.” 

And then she went on discussing Milton: this led to 
Wickliffe, and Cranmer; and she spoke of the Roman 
Catholic superstitions. 

“(Q,soodd! Can it signify to God Almighty if I eat 
a piece of fish ora piece of meat? And, one of the 
Queen of France’s sisters wears the heel of her shoe be- 
fure, for a penance ; as if God Almighty could care for 
that !”—* It is supposing in Him the caprice of a fine 
lady.”—* Yes, just so. Yet it is amusing, and pretty too, 
how sincere the lower people are, of the Catholics.” 

And her Majesty told some anecdotes of the 
kindly superstitions of the Catholics. Would that 
ladies, as Protestant and as pious as Queen Char- 
lotte, could be made to extend this ** What can it 
signify,” to other points in the creed of their neigh- 
bours and themselves, certainly not much more 
important, though they keep society in hot water. 

In a few weeks Miss Burney received her flat- 
tering appointment, to the great delight of her fa- 
ther. Iler own joy was chastened with fear, and a 
just apprehension of the nature of the splendid 
slavery upon which she wasentering. Yet a salary 


of £200 a-year, a footman kept for her, apartments | 
in the palace,a coach between her and her colleague, | 


and “many comforts,” were some compensation for 
the loss of liberty. The volume closes with her re- 


ceiving the congratulation of the ladies of the | 


household, on her appointment, so that the whole 
of her Court life is yet to come. Her idea of this 


enviable condition may be gathered from a letter | 


to her sister :— 


You would never believe—you, who, distant from 


courts and courtiers, know nothing of their ways,—the 


many things to be studied, for appearing with a proper | 


propriety before crowned heads. Heads without crowns 
are quite other sort of rotundas. 

Now, then, to the etiquette. I inquired into every 
particular, that no error might be committed. And as 


there is no saying what may happen in this mortal life, | 
I shall give you those instructions I have received my- | 


self, that, should you find yourself in the royal presence, 
you may know how to comport yourself. 


Directions for coughing, sneezing, or moring, before 

the King and Queen. 

In the first place, you must not cough. If you find a 
cough tickling in your throat, you must arrest it from 
making any sound; if you find yourself choking with 
the forbearance, you must choke—but not cough. 


In the second place, you must not sneeze. If you 


have a vehement cold, you must take no notice of it’ ig 


your nose-membranes feel a great irritation, you must 
hold your breath ; if a sneeze still insists upon makj 


its way, you must oppose it, by keeping your tee), 


grinding together; if the violence of tie repulse breaks 
some blood-yessel, you must break the blood-vesse]—}yt 
not sneeze. 

In the third place, you must not, upon any account 
stir either hand or foot. If, by chance, a black pin run. 
into your head, you must not take it out. If the pain js 
very great, you must be sure to bear it without Wincing; 
if it brings the tears into your eyes, you must not wipe 
them off ; if they give you a tingling by running downy 


_ your cheeks, you must look as if nothing was the matter 


If the blood should gush from your head by means of 
the black pin, you must let it gush; if you are uneasy 
to think of making such a blurred appearance, you must 
| be uneasy, but you must say nothing about it. If, how- 
ever, the agony is very great, you may, privately, bite 
the inside of your cheek, or of your lips, fora little relief: 
taking care, meanwhile, to doit so cautiously as to make 
no apparent dent outwardly. And, with that precaution, 
if you even gnaw a piece out, it will not be minded, only 
be sure either to swallow it, or commit it to a corner of 
the inside of your mouth till they are gone—for you 
must not spit. , 

I have many other directions, but no more paper; | 
will endeavour, however, to have them ready for you in 
time. 


We are relieved of our fears of Madame D’ Ar- 
blay’s editor suppressing too much of her aunt’s 
Court Journal. The truth seems, that there is little 
in her discreet records that requires either pruning 

| or suppression. ‘There is no scandal! ; and the gene- 
| ral tone becomes even more honeyed than her early 
| jottings. 
| Yet, from her Court Journal, discreet though 
it may be, we still anticipate great pleasure. One 
of the most amusing books in the French lan- 
guage was written by a lively woman in nearly 
'the same position at Versailles, as that in which 
Miss Burney, with equal abilities and wit, was 
placed at the English Court. The book to which 
'we refer, the Memoirs of Madame de Staé], is as 
| instructive as it is witty. She was the very Gil 
| Blas of waiting-gentlewomen. 
| We had marked out a great many little detached 
sketches and mots in the volume, but our space is 
already gone, and we must be content with the 
| first that occurs. This is by Mrs. Thrale :— 
! Somebody told me (but not your father) that the opera 
| singers would not be likely to get any money out of 
| Sheridan this year. “ Why, that fellow grows fat,” 
says I,“ like Heliogabalus, upon the tongues of nightin- 
| gales.” Did 1 tell you that bright thing before! Ab, 
| Burney ! if I was well I would make a little fun yet, 
| but I cannot get well. 
This glance at past celebrities, is by Miss Bur- 
| ney = 
| “TIT went afterwards, by long appointment, to Mr. 
_ Burrows’s to meet Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld. Mrs. Cha- 


} 
| pone carried me. 
Mrs. Chapone herself is the most superiorly unaffected 
| creature you can conceive, and full of agrémens from 
| sense, talents, and conversational powers, in defiance of 
age, infirmities, and uncommon ugliness. I really love 
as well as admire and esteem her. 
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SONGS OF THE MONTIIS. 


NO, IV.——THE SONG OF APRIL, 


3. 


Jn my harlequin jacket I come, 

I come! 

To the world’s dance of folly 1 come. 
Sunshine to the ardent, and snow to the cold, 
Hail-sleet to the heartless, and warmth to the old ; 
To the innocent, blooming in manhood and youth, 
A blending of beauties, a vision of truth. 

A skip-jack withal ; a sage, and aseer; 
Of spring-flowers the cradle, of winter the bier. 
Do you shake your bells at me! Be mum, 
° Be mum ! 
Lord ! Lord ! what a poor addled cerebellum ! 
) 


From feeble old age, to the tyro at school, 
My natals are bruited the birth of a fool ; 
But 1’ll hold you my motley, and dagger,—a new one— | 
That I am but the sham fool, and you are the true one. 
Now cherish that wisdom, tis better than pelf, 
The pollen of knowledge, thou knowest thyself. 
So our mummings must cease, for though fools can be | 
merry, | 
And witty, and pointed, and politic, very ! | 
I will doff my devices,—your fooling’s so real, 
‘Tis bootless to beat you with bladders ideal ! 
3. 
A sage am J, sometimes severe, 
Chiding with storms, like Autumn sere ; 
But whoso feels my task of sorrow, 
His my sunny balm shall be, 
To-morrow—and again to-morrow, 
In Love’s fond continuity 
Yes, an advent shall come when my anger is past, 
Where the clouds shall be folded, and hushed be the blast ; 
For the moments are mine, when enraptured you trace 
he cloud-islands float through the azure of space; 
While Titans that people the shadowy clime 
Pile mountain on mountain—the vast and sublime. 
There, the Daughter of April shall summons her fays, | 
To build her an arch of Sol’s delicate rays ; 
And her triumph shall be—while the Titans must weep, | 
Till their castles are hurled from their crags to the deep. 
{ 





A change in my bearing—a change 
From daggled November to fervid July ; 

The swallow shall twitter, the butterfly range, 
And the cuckoo enliven the woods with his cry: 


And placid, serene, 
As a midsummer e’en, 
I will call you abroad my sweet mood to enjoy. 
Apparel you lightly 
When day has arisen, 
And leave that unsightly, 
Parched hearth of your prison. 
I will smile like an angel as forward you roam, 
And how! like a devil to hurry you home. 
The keen North-east shall level 
Your pride with his flail, 
(How to thrash and to winnow, what peasant so well 
knows !) 
In your joints he shall revel, 
And pelt you with hail, 
Till your carcass is sore from the heels to the elbows ; 
Pills, powders, and potions— phials, labels and physic, 
Shall be your reward—with the ague or phthysick. 


Glen, garden, and wild wood 
Shall smile as I tread, 
And the light feet of childhood 
Gio weary to bed ; 
For no irksome dwelling 
Their souls shall confine, 
While I am compelling, 
Sweet flowers, they are mine. 
They are mine! for fair April hath o’er them a spell, 
They love me ! they love me ! for me shall rebel : 
They shall slink from your homesteads, and, truants 
for hours, 
Return with my birds’ nests, and baskets of flowers. 
And those who are sinking 
In haste to the grave, 
Whose young hearts are drinking 
The draught all must have : 
When my breath is the blandest) 
That ushers the eve ; 
And my banners the grandest 
That spring-tide can weave ; 
They shall ask for my blossoms 
Once more, with a sigh, 
And, while prest to their bosoms, 
Shall kiss them, and die. 
So April shall teach you that holiness blends 
With the fool that you twit, and the truth that offends. 


J. A. O. 





LITERARY 


The Congregational Lecture. Eighth Series. The 
Theology of the Early Christian Church. By | 


James Bennett, D.D. Jackson and Walford. 


Tur institution of this Lecture was a notable step | 
in advance taken by the Congregationalists. The seve- 
ral volumes of the printed Lectures have shown the | 
world that the ministers of this denomination, who have | 
long obtained all credit for piety and sincerity, have 
equal claims to sound theological and biblical learning. | 

From the nature of the subject, The Theology of the | 


abounds in rare and curious matter ; the fruit of the 
most elaborate research. The selected opinions of the 
early Christian authorities on the various doctrines and 
points of theology and discipline are translated al- 
most literally from the originals. In turning over the 
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recorded authorities during the first three centuries 
of the Christian era, the first thing with which the reader 
is struck, is to find how soon those corruptions crept into 
the Christian system, both in doctrines and morals, from 
which it is yet far from being purified. 

We shouid like much to give a few instructive speci- 
mens of this learned, and not abstruse, book; though we 
are, in a manner, limited to what is curious or entertain- 
ing in it, and not at liberty to select what might be more 
edifying. First, we shall cite the wild opinions held by 
the early Christian Fathers about the nature and condi- 


| tion of Angels. 


These were supposed by some to be, like the forms 
presented to the patriarchs, produced for the occasion 
and then destroyed, which Justin, however, refutes. 
But he argues in a way that Trypho, if a real Jew, and 
acquainted with Hebrew, must have known to be very 
foolish. For Isaiah, xxx. 4, which we properly reader 
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according to the original—* His prinees were at Zoan,| The character and functions of bishops in the early 
and his ambassadors came to Hanes ;” Justin quotes ac- ages of Christianity—the true successors of the Apostles, 
cording to the Septuagint :—* For there are in Tanes | j¢ any class of men may be so called—are thus described . 


princes, evil angels ;’ which is made a proof that Egypt | a 

was inhabited by evil spirits. Justin, indeed, opens to _ As there was originally but one church formed in each 
us a mystery which, perhaps, he learned from Josephus place, whether city, or village ; when they became too 
and others, and in which not a few agreed with him, numerous for one congregation, they were naturally re. 
that the fall of angels was the effect of the beauty of luctant to separate into more, and the bishop, as natn. 
women. rally, wishing to keep the whole charge to himself, gave 

“ Tne fruits of the earth are under the power of man; to separation the name of schism. Augustine was dis. 
but man himself was placed under the providence | tinguished by his readiness to form new churches under 
of the angels, who, having fallen in love with women, their own bishops. But as in small villages there wers 
begat from them children, who are called demons, who bishops, they assembled by hundreds, as the list of the 
have enslaved the human race by magic writings, by councils show. These chorepiscopi, or country bishops, 
terrors, and by doctrines concerning sacrifices, and in- were afterwards suppressed ; for the avowed purpose of 
cense, and libations; of which they have become greedy | maintaining the honour of the episcopal title, by confin- 
since their subjection to lust.” Hence he accounts for ing it to those who had the care of churches in large 
the doctrine of the poets concerning the births and places, where population, with its wealth, could give 
amours of the gods ; as Lucian ludicrously exhibits the dignity and importance to the bishop. The Council of 
gods gaping to swallow the smoke from the altars,and Sardica thus decreed “that the name and authority of 
like flies licking up the blood of the victims. bishops should not be brought into contempt.” 

To this, which was no private opinion of Justin, but ** Let him that readeth understand.” Wherever there 
the Catholic doctrine of the day, Clement of Alexandria was a church, there was a bishop ; and wherever there 
adds a very natural thought :—‘ That these seduced was a congregation, there was a church. There were 
angels set Samson an example, by letting out their se- as many bishops, therefore, as Christian congregations, 
crets to their mistresses ; so that what the chaste angels _ and, consequently, many poor bishops; because pastors 
wished to reserve to the coming of the Lord—i. ¢., the | of village churches. Though this raised no blush on the 
doctrine of Providence, and the revelation of sublime | cheeks of those who remembered that God had chosen 
things—had been already blabbed by the philosophers.” | the poor of this world ; when, as religion declined, epis- 
...* . * The same vile theology is | copal pride increased, the bishops of the cities, by their 
found in Tertullian, and also in Lactantius, the Chris- own decree, without any pretence to scriptural right, 
tian Cicero, and tutor to the sons of Constantine. Tille- | laid violent hands on hundreds or thousands of churches, 
mont traces this to Josephus ; but whether the fathers and killed them outright. They were no longer inde- 
derived it from him, or the apocryphal book of Enoch, pendent churches with their own bishops, for these were 
or from a misconception of Genesis, vi. 2, it was never | unbishoped, pronounced in the ninth century no bishops 
questioned, and seems to have been the pillar, if not the at all ; and their charges, or flocks, unchurched, become 
basis, of their false doctrine of chastity. Thesaints,who nondescript things, for which neither the Scriptures nor 
were to be angels upon earth, were to guard against | the earliest fathers furnish a name. From primaries, 
imitating the angels from heaven, who, seduced by wo- shining by their own light, they were made secondaries, 
men, let out their secrets to the uninitiated. reflecting the glory of some civie luminary, who boasted 

The Alexandrian, in his Padagogue, tells the disciples, of being called of God as was Aaron, and, like him, pos- 
that “ angels are an example of the consequences of lust; sessing a rod that swallowed up all competitors. This 
for, leaving the divine beauty for the sake of that which aggrandizement of the episcopal rank it would be diffi- 
fadeth, they have been so long fallen from heaven to | cult to overrate ; but with what face could the diocesan 
earth.” We omit Origen’s doctrine of angels, because bishops afterwards complain of a patriarch, or pope, for 
it forms a part of the heresy with which he is charged ; attempting to swallow them up in their turn! Modern 
and as we have already observed that Athenagoras | days have heard loud complaints of the presumption of 
adopted Justin’s theory, the words of the Athenian have | parliaments in cutting up bishoprics, annihilating the 
not been transeribed. Tertullian, however, may be | old, and fabricating new ones ; and on the right, or jus- 
allowed to say,“ I propose one thing—that they were | tice, we give no opinion ; but ministers of state may say 
angels which were those deserters of God, lovers of wo- | to bishops, “ Who set us the example ?’”’ If these reply, 
men, betrayers of this curiosity; therefore also con- | “ But we complain of it as an act of the state ;”’ secular 
demned by God.” Another occasion of introducing this | men may ask, “ In what text of Scripture, or sentence 
doctrine will occur. from an early father, can you prove even the right of 

But the notion of a twofold fall of angels, though im- | bishops to annihilate others?’ Let both church and state 
plied, is not clearly announced. As Justin understands remember that the power which can do this to one, can 
the Apostle Paul to mean by “the prince of the power do it to all. 
of the air” the angel to whom that element was com- There is, however, one bright spot in this wholesale 
mitted ; so Clement of Alexandria seems to think that extinction of bishops and churches. It was honest. For 
the angel of gross matter was the author of the second this thing was not done in a corner. No hypocritical 
fall ; and in this Athenagoras agrees. mask was worn by the actors ; for they tell us plainly 

The demons that sprang from angels and women are how and why they did the deed. By a synodical de- 
supposed, of course, to be hybrid ; so that it is diffienlt cree, toenhance the honour of the bishops, the poor ones 
to describe their properties. They, however, inhabit were put out of the way. Here let the reader pause 
heathen temples, animating the idols, dictating oracles, and meditate ; for volumes of instruction lie open to his 
and feasting on the nidor of the sacrifices. This gave a view. Ifa church and a bishop may be annihilated be- 
double horror to idolatry ; for, beside being an offence cause they belong to a village, has not Rome advanced 
to Grod, it was almost a direct adoration of devils. far towards the day when her church and bishop may 

Origen, who seems mortified by his adversary’s appeal | cease to be ! She is even now a village compared to her 
to the fictions of the book of Enoch, is not satisfied with | former self ; and if Protestants, chiefly English, should 
his own remark, that the book was not understood ; cease to spend in her their gold, another council may 
for he also mentions some one who thought the text, decide that a chorepiscous ought no longer to exist. 
“The sons of God saw the daughters of men,” referred | 
to souls, metaphorically called the sons of God, desiring Tue Evements or a Curistian Caurcu. 
to have a bodily life ; which bodily life again must be | The materials of which the church is composed, or the 
metaphorically meant by the phrase, “daughters of men.” | qualities that constitute a genuine member, are thus ex- 
But Origen dismisses this also, as a solution that he pressed: “ But the virtue which embraces the chureb, 
could not strongly recommend ; a specimen of the un- | as the Shepherd (of Hermas) speaks, is faith, by whi 
certainty of the fathers, who are obtrudec as the only | the elect of God are saved.” Here is a reference to one 
expositors who can make us certain, supposed to be so early as the Hermas of Paul. Clemest 
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of Rome addresses the church of the Corinthians as 
« elect, sanctified by the will of God.” Polycarp, too, 
assumes that the church of Fhilippi was composed of such 
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| imagination, but eame to him by tradition, not from the 


; 
} 
' 


persons. Ignatius writes to the Trallians as “elect, 
having peace through the flesh and blood of Christ ;” | 


to the Romans as “ illuminated through the will of God; 


to the Philadelphians as “ rejoicing in the sufferings of | 
our Lord ;” and to the Smyrnzans as “ filled with faith | 


and love.” ; od : , 
Justin Martyr describes a Christian society as consist- 


ing of holy men. Irenzus says, “ Where the church is, 
there is also the Spirit of God ; and where the Spirit of 
God, there is the church and all grace, but the Spirit is 
truth.” Origen tells Celsus, “ There are everywhere 
instituted (arranged in polities) churches, (assemblies, or 
eongregations,) opposite to the churches, or congrega- 
tions, of the superstitious and wicked.” “ Many such 
are arranged everywhere in the churches of the cities. 
They are as lights in the world. Who would not confess 
that even the worst of those that are of the church are 
better than those assemblies among the people ?”’ 

A church, consisting of the indiscriminate mass of a 
nation, where the great majority have no semblance of 


Christian character, would have astounded the early | 


fathers ; though their successors were by degrees fami- 
liarized, but not always reconciled, to the mischievous 
rversion of terms. If we adopt the most moderate 


_as teaching a Millennium of sensual delights. 


| 
| 


| 
j 
| 
i 


aposties, but from apocryphal writers, chiefly the ficti 

tious Barnabas. But when Irenwus contended for the 
literal meaning of his millennial vine, did he include the 
speaking bunches of grapes that yield a firkin each! 
They were not water drinkers who revelled in these 
bacchanalian fancies ; but were certainly epen to the 
censure that Middleton is blamed for flinging upon Justin, 
It is un- 
questionable,that, with all the ultra-angelic spirituality of 
these fathers, and all their compulsory fasting, they hoped 
to make up for it in the New Jerusalem, as all pretences 
to soar above the divine rule, end in sinking far below. 


Tue AUTHORITY oF THE FaTHERs. 

It will be observed that Dr. Bennett has no overween- 
ing or superstitious reverence for these primitive Fa- 
thers. Passing even much higher authorities, from Au- 
gustine down to Owen and Edwards, he looks admiringly 
to the period when “ the children of Time’s old age will 
be the Fathers.” 

The following passage on the so-called authority of the 
Fathers is peculiarly apt at the present moment :— 

What is now called the authority of the Fathers was, 


to the earliest of them, unknown, and is a modern doc- 
trine palmed upon the world under a false name. Not 


hypothesis, and give the name of a church toa society | one of them, whether early or late, ever mentions his 
that has a majority of Its members visibly answering tO | own authority, which, if true, they should have taught, 
the scriptural description of a Christian, even though | as the soreas EE asserted theirs: because it is due to 


they should not excommunicate the wicked, which, how- | Christ and to his church, to inform us who are the autho- 


ever, would anciently have unchurched them ; still we 
could not make the best nation upon earth and a Chris- 
tian church commensurate ; for no country has ever yet 
been able to show that a majority of its inhabitants were 
real Christians. 
THe MiLientvm. 

The notion of a millenium sprung up early among the 

ancient Christian Fathers, though there is no identity nor 


| 
' 
| 


i 
| 
' 


ritative expositors of his will. The mere silence of the 


| fathers on this point would be enough to degrade them 


from the throne; but they speak, and tell aloud their 
own want of authority, appealing to the Scriptures as 
the word of the Lord, which demands the study and obe- 
dience of the whole church. Here, with the two Cle- 


_ ments, Polycarp, Ignatius, Justin, Iren@wus, Origen, Ter- 
| tullian, Cyprian, we take our stand, leaving to innova- 


even coherence in their extravagant notions of its nature. | 
The idea appears to have been originally borrowed from | 
the Jewish Rabbies. The theories of Justin, Papias, Ter- | 


tullian, and Irenzus, differed from each other. 
tions of Irenceus, on a single point, may serve for a sample 
of these extravagancies :— 


Ireneus, after some puerile comments, derived from a 
false translation, proceeds thus: “ These are in the times 
of the kingdom, on the seventh day, which is sanctified,” 
meaning the seventh thousandth year. ‘“ Therefore, the 
benediction predicted, without contradiction, pertains to 
the times of the kingdom, when the just, rising from the 
dead, shall reign; when also, the creature, renovated 
and liberated, shall fructify abundance of food, by the 
dew of heaven and the fertility of the earth. The days 
shall come in which vines shall grow, each having ten 
thousand branches, and in one branch, ten thousand 
shoots ; and in every shoot, ten thousand bunches; and 
in every bunch, ten thousand grapes ; and every grape, 
expressed, will yield twenty-five metretas, or firkins of 


The no- | 


wine. And when any of the saints shall lay hold of a | 
bunch, another will ery out, ‘I am a better bunch ;_ 


take me, and, by me, bless the Lord.’” Of the grain, 


also, a similar story is told, which it would be a waste | 


of time to repeat. 


“These things, Papias, an old man, a companion of 


Polycarp, testifies, by the Scripture, in the fourth of his 
8. These things are credible to believers.” Ire- 

h#us attempts to prove them by the prophecy of Isaiah 

concerning “ the lion lying down with the lamb.” 

He blames those who attempt to allegorize this; for 
fables must be taken literally ; facts only are to be turned 
into allegories. He quotes the apocryphal Baruch in 
Support of his theory. “ A new Jerusalem shall come 
down out of heaven, of which that in Palestine was an 
image. Then, all the renovated shall dwell in the city 
of God, not allegorically, as we have shown.” 

We have not given the whole of this long and prosing 


i 


tors the melancholy glory of venturing to abandon the 
ancient faith in the sole authority of the Word of God. 

The earliest fathers attached the true idea to the 
Greek word ixzd*¢e, and always considered a church 
to be a congregation, or assembly, convoked or evoked 
out of a promiscuous mass. Those who belonged to this 
assembly were called by its name, even after its session 
had broken up, and its members were dispersed ; and all 
such assemblies seattered over the whole world, were 
called the catholic churches, when their distinct localities 
were in view, but the church, when the identity of their 
faith was considered, and their relation to Christ, as one 
body, of which he was the sole head. 

The phrase congregational church, then, is pleonastic, 
being little else than a church church; but such pleo- 
nasms become necessary, when time and events have de- 
prived a noun of its radical signification, which must 
then be conveyed by an adjective, that originally, being 
unnecessary, would have appeared absurd. That the 
earliest fathers meant, by a church, a single worshipping 
assembly, and, by rue church, the aggregate of a number 
of complete churches, alike independent of each other's 
authority,and dependent upon Christ alone,can be demon- 
strated, if that word may ever be employed beyond the 
bounds of mathematics. 

Having seen that what are now called congregational 
are the original churches, not only of the Scriptures, buat 
of the first three hundred years, we may proceed to ob- 
serve that even the most strenuous opponents of this 
truth, have not been able entirely to banish or abandon 
the idea of an independent church. 


But this reasoning we cannot follow. Instead of it 
we copy out another isolated, but apt passage—apt to 
the present times of delusion. The lecturer has been de- 
scribing the heresies of Tertullian, who was cast out of 
the Church, and comes to what he designates modern 
Tertullianism :— 


There is a far better apology to be made for the Mon- 


fable, which was not the offspring of the author’s own | tanist, that, with all his fanaticism, he still regards the 
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Scriptures as the standard of faith and practice; for 
“this is the work of the Paraclete, that the Scriptures may 
be revealed.” He supposed that they were imperfectly un- 
derstood, which was, alas, too true. Yet the man who 
had the most extravagant notions of the inspiration of 
his new sect still considers that it was not to give addi- 
tions to revelation, or make us independent of it ; but was 
to reveal what was contained in Scripture, though not 
known to the church. This is less fanatical than the 
theory of unwritten traditions, which, by sharing, would 
supersede the authority of the word of God. 

But they who set up a later age as the standard, the 
maturity of Christianity, share the common fate of error, 
to promote, in spite of themselves, the cause of truth. 


' 
i 
i 
| 


j 
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t 
' 
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It will then be seen that the world has been imposeg 
upon by those who appealed to the fathers, to avoid the 
Scriptures, aware that the people could more eagijy 
study for themselves a single buok translated into mog 
tongues, than procure or read a library in the dead Jan. 


guages. But it must be shown that corruption can no 


more claim the fathers than the Scriptures. How the 
advocates for error shun the testimony of the divine 
Word is not sufficiently known 

What, then, can we think of those who are seeking to 
bring back our countrymen, not as they pretend, to the 
state of the primitive church, but tothe days of men who 


| bewailed a degeneracy which is now, in spite of their 


They declare that theirs is ndt the apostolic church, for | 


they abandon this as too rude and simple; and when 


they talk of the fathers, they mean not those who are so | 


by eminence, but such as are not even good sons; for 
they belonged to an age which they themselves pro- 


nounced so corrupt, that Antichrist might be immediately | 
| Peter’s steadily in view; but others, hoodwinked, are 


expected ; and if we believe them, we should bless him 
who “determined the times before appointed, and fixed 
the bounds of our habitations,” that he has not cast our 
lot on such days. 

But we are witnessing the downward course of error. 
The Scriptures are first forsaken, as the records of an age 
too simple, the history of churches too pure and too in- 
dependent to please a hierarchy ; the apostolical fathers 
next are chosen, instead of the apostles; but it is soon 
found that the same objections again occur, and there- 
fore the ground is changed again; the sons of those 
fathers are made the standard, but only to be abandoned 
for their sons again, till it is impossible to say what is 
meant by the church of the fathers. 

Let not the student of the Scriptures, then, shrink from 
the contest concerning the opinions of the ancients. An- 
tiquity is most to be dreaded by those who vaunt it most, 
for they would be the last to restore the primitive times. 





The sanctuary in which the fathers are enthroned is a | 
crypt, for, like other antique idols, they cannot bear the | 


light. Their theology is often so heterodox, their exposi- 


tions of Scripture so absurd and contradictory, and their | 
chastity so obscene, that he who would dethrone them | 


has but to bring a blazing torch into their shrines, and 
show to the crouching multitude what it is they have 
adored. Their high priests, like the Chinese, offer scraps 
of gilded paper, but would not dare to publish in the 
vernacular tongue all that the fathers have written, nor 
consent to be bound by all that they have prescribed. 


Mortality is never more cruelly mocked than when | 


exalted to the throne of Deity. The attributes of 
humanity that might have been esteemed, or at least 
tolerated, among other men, are then contrasted with 


the perfections of the divinity assumed, and fora respect- | 


able man we have a ridiculous God. The misfortunesof the 
fathers demand our candour and our pity, but most un- 


fortunate have they been in the worship they have re- | 


ceived; for it has placed them on an elevation which 
they cannot bear, and has compelled those who would 
have apologized for their simple opinions to despise their 
pretended oracles. ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ° 

At the modern attempts to bring back the church to 
that period of her histéry when corruptions had become 
rampant, we may frown, because it is guilty; but we 
may smile, too, for it is futile. The conspirators may not 
choose to go higher than to Cyprian, or even the Nicene 
fathers, or may appeal to earlier writers, only to praise 
their blots; but who would let the foe dictate the tactics 
of both armies! Have they appealed to the fathers? 
To the fathers they shall go; to the fathers of those 
whom some delight to call the fathers. “He that taketh 
the wise in their own craftiness” will thus “teach them 
by the briars of the wilderness” that they have raised 
spirits which they cannot lay. “ Truth,” says Tertullian, 
* dreads nothing but concealment :” and we have only to 
tell the whole truth, in order to put down the attempt to 
bring us again into bondage to crafty priests. Let the 
fathers by eminence speak, and let the world, as well as 
the church, hear, if patience will hold ont to the end. 
Translate ; print; publish; explain; tell all, 


own counter testimony, set up as the standard of purity? 
To the fanaticism of another Shilo, and a pretended 
miraculous gift of tongues, has at length succeeded, not 
a new delusion, but a revival of the old, which, under 
the patronage of moderate learning and semi-asceticism, is 
making its boast ofthe fathers. Some, it is to be feared, 
know whither they are tending, and keep the dome of St, 


pursuing the same course, without seeing their road, or 
their end. Have the fires of Smithfield burned in vain! 
Was not the horror of Popery which they created just 
and salutary, a merciful reaction produced by him who 
confounds the counsels of the ungodly! Can the system 
which introduced that blot on the Christian name, the 
burning of men for heretics, which Rome has never dis- 
avowed, any longer pretend tobe the religion of themerciful 
Saviour, who told those that would call fire from heaven, 
that they knew not what spirit they were of? Can these 
be sincere men, who, eating the bread of a Protestant 
church, labour to undo the work of the Reformation, and, 
by Jesuitical expositions, supplant the articles they have 
subscribed? Would they, if successful in establishing 
their priestly domination, use it less cruelly than their 
predecessors? Would it not again be said, that “he 
who crept in like a fox ruled like a lion, till he was hated 
likea dog’ ?* Shall our countrymen be left to rush back 
to Egypt, unobstructed, unwarned? Our protest may be 
unheeded, perhaps unheard ; but, at least, we should be 
able to say, “ We have delivered our souls; their blood 
is on their own heads.” 

To those who are not deceivers, but deceived, especially 
the professors of evangelical truth, who have attempted 
to amalgamate it with the prevailing semi-popery, it is 
but a Christian duty to address a word of expostulatory 
warning. Your sincere concern for the salvation of the 
soul, and your reverence for the will of God, is abused by 
men who hate the doctrines you (once, at least) held dear. 
You know not whither you are tending; for the truths 
which awakened you from carelessness, or inspired you 
with peace, will be swallowed up in that false confidence 
in rites and forms from which you erst deemed it a mercy 
to have escaped. The regenerating grace of the Spirit, 
which made “the preaching of the cross the power of 
God to salvation,” you are now learning to identify with 
baptism, which, you know, leaves millions to “live with- 
out God in the world.” For justification by faith, which 
formerly was to you glad tidings, the leaders of your 
new party are openly substituting justification by the sacra- 
ments, never avowed till Trent employed it to counter- 
mine Luther. Once you saw Christ in heaven, as your 
only sacrifice, priest, and altar; and can you now bow 
down to an altar of stone, or wood ; call ministers by the 
name of priests, which Christ never gave to them ; and 
talk of offering again that sacrifice which “he offered 
once for all?” “Are ye so foolish! having begun in 
the spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh?” Are 
ye aware of the “ beggarly elements to which you desire 
to be in bondage?” Are you ready to go all the way 
back to Rome, that you are adopting, one after another, 
her essential principles, till a crafty Jesuit, meeting you 
on your own ground, would draw you over the frontier, 
ere ever you were aware! And all this, under the false 








* Laud, who hesitated whether he should not receive 
from the pope a cardinal’s hat, and who devoutly gave 
thanks for the slitting of the nose and cutting off the ears 


' of Leighton, is very significantly sainted by this sehool. 
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colours of the church of the fathers! Have you ever 
read the fathers ! Are you so well acquainted with their 
voluminous writings as to secure yourselves from be- 
ing imposed upon, by extracts obtruded upon you, in the 
hope that you will not be able to judge of them for your- 
selves? Can you suppose that, if this were the road to 
truth, the apostles would not have referred us to the 
fathers! Has not Christ charged you to “Search the 
Scriptures; for in them you have eternal life ?” 





Our readers must pardon this long, serious extract in | 
3 popular magazine ; but its u/tra-Protestantign was | 
to us irresistible. They must have perceived that this is | 
no common-place theological work, as well as that it is | 
one peculiarly adapted to the times. As such, we recom- 
mend it to all who like to investigate for themselves. 


The Daughters of England, By Mrs. Ellis. Fisher 
& Co. 12mo, cloth, pp. 396. 


Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Ellis’s popular 
work, The Women of England, will be at no loss to | 
understand the plan, object,and tendencies of this volume. 
The books are in character the saine, save that the new 
treatise is limited to unmarried women of the middle 
class. Mrs. Ellis sermonizes fluently and_ sensibly ; 
dealing in safe common-places, and undeniable truisms : 
and while she teaches the women their duties, she also 
gains the suffrage of the men ; for in this age of innovation, 
she shows the ladies what is theirtrue place. “ As wo- 
men,” they are told, “the first thing of importance is to be 
content to be inferior to men—inferior in mental power 
in the same proportion as in bodily strength.” “ Woman’s 
strength is in her influence.” This being the key to the 
social position of the sex, its duties may be the more 


aan 


easily understood. Yet Mrs. Ellis gives more scope to fe- 
male faculties, and a wider range to the duties of women, 
than Fordyce, Gregory, or even Hannah More would 
have done. She permits them even some right to inter- 
est themselves in a certain kind of public affairs. She 
is “perfectly aware that there are intricate questions | 
brought before our Senate which may require a maseu- | 
line order of intellect fully to understand,” and which 

must therefore be left to the Colonel Sibthorpes and Mr. 

Ferrands ; “ but there are others which may, and ought 
to engage the attention of every female mind ; such as 
the extinction of slavery, the abolition of war in gene- 
ral, cruelty to animals, temperance, the punishment of 
death, and many more, on which neither to know nor | 
to feel is almost equally disgraceful.” The “ many 
more’ may, perhaps, include the taxes on food, in 
which the women, and particularly the ladies of Lan- 
eashire, have lately taken the liberty not merely “ to 
know and to feel,’ but to act pretty decidedly. But | 
Mrs. Ellis wonld keep all woman’s knowledge in subser- 
vience to her moral excellence ; and on this there can 
be no difference of opinion :—-The rule, moreover, is quite 
asapplicable to man. And if the Daughters of England | 
study her precepts, and follow her counsels, they will be in 
the fair way to attain high moral excellence, and many 
useful acquirements and amiable qualities. Her discourse 
on Clererness—meaning by cleverness, domestic inven- 
tiveness, handiness, and neat-handedness—on Temper, | 
and on Fashion, are worthy of particular commendation. | 





Many wise things are said about flirtation, too : or those | 
little arts of attraction which are so unconscious, that 
they almost appear natural instincts. But young | 
ladies will be young ladies; and Mrs. Ellis’s test of | 
what is flirtation, namely, whether, in mixed society, the 

damsel is “the same to women as to men,” is, we fear, | 
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an impracticable, if not an unsound one. What would 
be the use of mixed society at all, why might not wo- 
men associate only with women, men with men, if 
the refining influences of sex were to have no place in 
their intercourse ! But the topic is intricate and deli- 
cate. We give Mrs. Ellis’s deduction. “ It is good for 
a woman to bear about with her even in early life, the 


conviction that her only business with men in society is to 


learn of them, and not to captivate or dazzle them.” We 
hope the young ladies, when meditating mischief, will keep 
this inmind. One sentence we copy out, as it comes with 
especial propriety from the pen of Mrs. Ellis, herself 
a minister’s wife. It refers tothe conduct of young wo- 
men with regard to “ eloquent ministers of religion ;” or 
such, it might have been added, as for the day and the 
hour are imagined to be so. Of “ this extravagant and 
enthusiastic attachment,” to popular ministers, she re- 
marks : “ There are others, [young women,] chiefly of 
enthusiastic temperament, who, under the impression 


that it is right to love and admire to the utmost of their 


power, whoever is worthy of admiration, give way to a 
style of expression when speaking of their favourite 
ministers, and a mode of behaviour towards them, which 
is not only peculiarly adapted to expose them as reli- 
gious professors to the ridicule of the world, but which 
of itself too plainly betrays their want of reverence and 
right feeling on the subject of religion in general.” 


Time and Time-Keepers. By Adam Thomson. 
T. & W. Boone. 

This is the production of a practical man, a London 
watchmaker. It treats of all sorts and sizes of time- 
keepers, whether clocks, watches, or chronometers; and 
of their several parts; and generally gives the history 
of their invention, with many other relative matters. As 
a specimen of the work, and a thing of general concern- 
ment, we copy out some of the precautions necessary to 
the care and safety of a watch.— Premising that the watch 
should be bought from a maker of character, and at a 
fair price, cheap watches being seldom good time-keepers, 
—we are told that “the watch should be regularly wound, 


| as nearly at the same hour as possible; since few springs 
| are so equably adjusted as to pull with the same force 


during the whole time of going. While being wound, 
the watch should be steadily held in one hand, so as to 
have no circular motion, which always produces varia- 
tion in the vibration of the balance, and sometimes con- 
siderable derangement. For the same reason, also, when 
a watch is hung up, it should be perfectly at rest. If 
hung upon a round hook, without farther support, 


| the motion of the balance will generate a pendulous mo- 


tion in the watch, which will cause much variation in 


the time. Powerful watches ought not even to be laid 


horizontally, unless placed on a soft substance; for if put 
on a smooth flat surface, from the convexity of the glass 


and case, the watch can only rest on a point, and the vi- 


bration of the balance alone is frequently sufficient to 
produce motion in the watch.” But the directions are 
too full and minute for our space. Watches, when ex- 
posed to variations of temperature, may have the hands 
set to time, but the regulator should not be touched; as 


| we presume the watch will come right of itself in an 


equal temperature. 


A watch regulated to keep time in the pocket, will, 
when not worn, gain a minute or two per day; the re- 
gulator must not, in this case, be altered, or the watch, 
when again worn, will lose as much as it had previously 
gained! . . . . . . Particular care ought to be 




























































































































































taken to keep the works of a watch clean; even though | 
perfectly free from dust, it ought to be taken to pieces 
and cleared of the dried oil, when required; as without | 
this precaution the best watch would be spoiled; and as 
good watches will continue to go well, until friction and 
wear prevent their going longer, they are the most liable 
to be neglected. 


Speeches of Lord Campbell, at the Bar, and in the 
House of Commons. 8vo, pp. 520. Adam & 
Charles Black, Edinburgh. , 

Lord Campbell has employed the earliest leisure afford- 
ed by temporary retirement from professional business, in 
the laudable, or, at all events, inoffensive task of arrang- 
ing the best of his speeches for the press. They are not | 
numerous, nor as pieces of forensic or parliamentary 
eloquence of any remarkable note, perhaps; yet they 
must rank respectably in the eyes of the legal profession ; | 
nor, as times go with crown lawyers, will any one dispute 
his Lordship’s claim, “ never to have abandoned his | 
principles” or “his party.” The first speech in the 
volume is that made for Lord Melbourne, in the famous, | 
or infamous action of the Hon. George Norton ; a case 
on which Lord Campbell says, “the eyes of all Europe 
were fixed. Couriers were ready to start to the princi- 
pal courts on the continent with the news of the verdict.” 
One would like to learn what effect the verdict pro- 
nounced has had upon the social position of the plaintiff 
and his brother, in the circles in which they move ; if 
they occupy the selfsame place in high-minded aristo- | 
cratic society as before that strange trial. The volume 
also contains the speech in the case of Medhurst, for 
stabbing his fellow-pupil ; the elaborate speech on Par- 
liamentary Privilege, in the case Stuckdale versus Han- 
gard; and several more speeches on public questions of 


moment. 

The Great Commission, By the Rey. John Harris, 
D. D., Author of “ Mammon,” &c. Cloth, pp. 
638. Ward & Co. 


The Great Commission was that given by our Saviour | 
to his apostles, “ Gio ye into ail nations, preaching the 
Gospel to every creature.” Some time since a few | 
friends to missionary enterprise, residing in Scotland, | 
offered a prize of two hundred guineas for an Essay on 
Missions, which should be of more extensive design, and 
less ephemeral than the sermons, tracts, and pamphlets, | 
which for forty years have appeared on the subject of 
missions to the heathen. Forty-two Essays were sent 
in to the five appointed judges, who were chosen from 
among the most numerous of all denominations of Pro- 
testants. They were the Rev. Dr. David Welsh of Edin- 
burgh, the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw of Glasgow, Mr. Melville 
of London, Jabez Bunting, and Thomas Crisp. Their 
verdict, by four out of five voices, was in favour of Dr. 
Harris; and there is every reason to believe that it was 
come to after due deliberation, and upon the purest 
grounds. Who was the solitary exception to unanimity 
we are not informed. 


State of Education, Crime, §c. &c., and Proposed 
National Training Schools for all England and | 
Wales, &c. &e. By Joseph Bentley. Longman | 
& Co. 

This work is respectable for its object, and wonderful | 
for the perseverance and industry which it displays, and 


for what its author has accomplished, without, apparently, 
any adventitiousaid. Whenvery young, he set outasa Sun- 


| 
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day-school teacher in hisown neighbourhood, nearOldham 
He afterwards established several more Sunday schools 
and a Mechanics’ Institution. Gradually the field of useful. 
ness widened before him; and he at length seems to have 
devoted himself to the task of, in the first place, becom. 


_ ing “ intimately conversant with the wants, wishes, tastes 


and vices of the people,” in a district where he imagined 
that his labours might be productive of good. His me. 
thod was, selling little tracts and cheap periodicals among 


the decent poor, or giving themaway. This was main|y 


done on the Saturday afternoons, when he found the 
work-people at home, and at leisure, to chat with him 
about their circumstances and modes of living. He 
afterwards became a traveller for a Manchester honse 
which greatly enlarged his sphere of inquiry ; and, finally, 
he formed the idea of the present work. It is one which 
all must consider valuable, at least, as an attempt to 
promote the science of statistics ; and as containing many 
curious facts and details, illustrating the connexion be- 
tween early education and good conduct. 

Greece, asa Kingdom: or, A Statistical Descrip. 
tion of that Country, from the arrival of Ring 
Otho, in 1833, to the present time. By Frederick 
Strong, Esq., Consul at Athens, from Bavaria, 
12mo, cloth, pp. 404. Longman & Co. 

This work is unique ofitskind. Wehavehad a thousand 
and one descriptions of Modern Greece by travellers and 
letter-writers, but not one systematic account of that 
kingdom, its productions, resources, and institutions, by 
an intelligent resident. The work is ample and complete 
in matters of detail, and in tabular statements. Its author 
may have imagined that previous writers had said enough 
about the people, and their manners and customs ; for 
that is the only thing he has omitted, save politics, and 
his own opinion of the interests and prospects of the 
country. These are blanks; but everything is not to be 
expected from a work professedly statistical. 


| Memoirs of the Rev. William Davidson, late of 


Barnhow, near Leeds. By James Everett. 12ino, 
. 525, cloth. amiltun & Adams. 
pp. 525, cloth. Hamilton & Ad 


The Memoirs of this worthy man, which are chiefly 
compiled from a diary, that he kept from an early age, 
will, no doubt, be interesting to his congregation and 
immediate friends. To the rest of the world the volume 
will be less attractive, though it contains some homely 
wisdom, and original traits of manners, with abundant 
evidence of the piety of its subject. 


A Treatise on the Application of Marine Surveying 


and Ilydrometry to the Practice of Civil Engineer- 
ing. By David Stevenson, Civil-Engineer; 
author of the “ Civil Engineering of North 
America; with Charts, Plans, Diagrams, &e.” 
8vo, pp. 178. Adam & Charles Black. 
This work is written for a particular class. Its pur- 
pose is expressed in the title. 
Moral Agency ; and Manas a Moral Agent. By 
William M‘Combie. Seely, London, 
This writer takes the orthodox and Protestant side of 


the question; and claims to range with those who receive 
their faith from the Bible and not from the Church. 

Six Sermons on Inrerestino Supsects, including the 
ConveERSION of the Jews. By the Rev. John Roberteos, 
Dunse. M. Paterson, Edinburgh. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Nothing has lately fallen under our observation in this 
department which we consider worthy of a particular 
introduction to our readers, save Mrs. Trollope’s “ BLvE 
Bettesor ENGLanpD;” and it, from having appeared piece- 
meal in a magazine, must be pretty well known. It dis- 
plays all its author’s shrewdness and talent; and makes 
us acquainted with some characters and groups that 
are really worth knowing. The entanglement of the 
heroine, a charming and true-hearted girl, with a young 
poet of the fastidious, exquisitely-selfish, sickly-sentiment 
class, is delicately traced he “pink and white poet,” 
and his dainty super-refined patroness and friend, are 
indeed exquisitely touched. Such family groups, as that 
of the Markhams, living in respectable and respected 
poverty,and yet richer in honour and content, and the ge- 
neral esteem, than their ambitious and fashionable neigh- 
bours, cannot be made too familiar to readers of fiction. 
Mrs. Trollope, like her contemporaries Mrs. Gore and 
Sir E. Bulwer, is, by the way, a sad libeller of the gay 
aristocratic world, if truth be libel. The veriest scold 
andcheat in Billingsgate Market is a respectable and 
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honest woman, compared with her maneuvring mother | 


and daughter in this novel. 

Tur Trapucep. By N. Michell, author of “ The 
Fatalist ; or, The Fortunes of Godolphin.” 3 volumes. 
T. and W. Boone.—This romance is founded upon the 


mysterious or questionable story of Joanna queen of 


Sicily, whose fortunes have been as tempting to imagi- 
native writers as those of Mary queen of Scots. From 
the title, it may be inferred that the author adopts the 
side of the question favourable to Joanna, and which 
authentic history bears out, to the satisfaction of the 
charitable in judgment. The period chosen enables the 
author to enrich his pages by the introduction of several 
of those eminent characters of whom Joarna was the 
friend or patroness; and he has given it a home interest, 
by the introduction of gallant English soldiers. 

mance, taken as a whole, is extremely pleasing. 





PAMPHLETS. 


Tue PRESBYTERIAN Empire, its Origin, Deciinr, and 
Fatt. By John Macfarlan, Esq.—To such of our South 
ern readers as wish to know the merits of that virulent 
dissension which is at present rending the Kirk of Scot- 
land, and threatening its destruction, we recommend 
this able and temperate exposition of the causes of con- 
troversy, 

Osservations on the Laws which Pronipit the Free 
Importation of Human Foon, iu a Letter to the Constitvu- 
ENTs of the Houser of Commons. By a Fellow-Eleetor. 

Prize-Essay of the Hichtanp Soctety ; with an Ap- 
PENDIX,on the ConpiTion of Farm-Servants in Certain 
Parts of Scoriann. By James Cowie.—This pamphlet 
deserves praise, so far as its object is to expose some of 
the evils of the Bothy-system, which, as our readers may 
remember, were noticed in the articles on the Poor-Laws 
of Scotland that have appeared in this Magazine. Has 
the Scottish Poor-Law agitation fallen asleep! Have 
the land-owners and the wrong-headed among the clergy 
quietly carried their point ! 

The Government of the Metropouitax Powice of 
Caxtox. By James Henry, Esq., M. D.— This seems a 
fatire on the Dublin police ; and is probably a well- 


merited chastisement of the organization and party-uses — 


of that body. 


The ro- | 
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Not Over-propuction, but Derrerent Consemrtion, 
the Source of our Surrerinos. By W. R. Greg, Esq. 
-—The name of the writer is a guarantee for this being 
a clear and a moderate statement; and a satisfactory 
reply to the fallacies by which a half-clad and half-starv- 
ed population are attempted to be humbugged. Re- 
commending the pamphlet, we quote one or two sentences 
to show the nature of it :— 


DEFICIENT CONSUMPTION, 


While the production of the manufactured article has 
increased pretty steadily through all vicissitudes, the 
proportion of our manufacture consumed at home, has, of 
late, rapidly diminished. Whuale for the fifteen years 
from 1824 to 1838, the home demand absorbed regularly 
from 40 to 50 per cent. (average 44) of the whole pro- 
duction, during the last three years it has only averaged 
36 per cent., and in the last disastrous year only 28 per 
cent. Nay, more, in spite of a large increase in our 
population, the actual quantity of Cotton manufactures 
consumed at home, is less in the /ast three years than in 
the preceding three, by 144 per cent. ; and the quantity 
consumed in 1841, less than at any period since 1830, 
notwithstanding an augmented population of more than 
two millions. 

It will be objected that, during the whole of this 
period our exports have increased. True, they have ;— 
but these goods have, to a great extent, been sent 
abroad, because it was impossible to dispose of them at 
home ; they have not been shipped in regular execution 
of orders received, but have been consigned for the 
chance of forcing a sale, by excessive lowness of price. 

FALLACY OF WAGES RISING, AS FOOD RISES IN PRICE. 

The total weekly income of seven families in Duk- 
infield, was, in 1836, £8, 0s. Od. Their household 
expenditure was £5, l2s. 3d.; leaving a surplus of 
42, 7s. Yd. for education, saving, and clothing. la 1841, 
their aggregate income was reduced to £5, 6s. 8d., 
while their necessary expenditure increased to £6, 8s. 1d.; 
leaving not only no surplus tor clothing, but a heavy 
debt instead. in the former year, food formed 46 per 
cent. of their expenditure ; in the latter year, 89 per cent. 

THE REMEDY. 
Perfect freedom of interchange, therefore,—willing 


and unburdened admission of the products of other 
_ countries,—must form the sole basis of our future pro- 


sperity, hecause ut is the eole condition on which we can 
obtain eatended mark ts for our goods, and increased em- 
ployment for our people. 

‘Lhe same measures— complete commercial freedom— 
will, by reducing the price of the necessaries of life in 
England, (and still more by preventing those extreme 
fluctuations which have been so ruinous to all,) enable the 
mass of our citizens again to become extensive pur- 
chasers of articles of clothing, and thus restore the home 
demand to its natural and healthy state, and give us a 
right to anticipate its steady annual increase, 

Ihe same measures will, by raising the price of food 
abroad, tend to assimilate the wages of the continent to 
those of England. They will diminish the cost of manu- 
facturing production at home, and augment it abroad ; 


—and by lowerag the rate of profit in continental 


manufactures, will lessen the inducement to invest eapi- 
tal therein ;—whule, by creating a demand for agricul- 
tural produce, they will divert capital, enterprise, and 
labour into that channel ; and thus employ in feeding wa, 
those who are now busily occupied in ruining us. 

Wear xot Prev. Letters by Richard Crutwell. 

SaBBATARIANISM NO Part or Cuaistianity. A dis- 
course lately preached in the Union Chapel, Glasgow. 


| By John Taylor. 


Reasons wiy J, «a Jew, wave Become a CaTHozic, 
anp sot a Roman Catnouic. A letter in reply to the 
Rev. R. W. Sibthorpe. By Ridley H. Herschell. 

Union, THE Paraior’s WatcHWoORD aT THE PRESENT 
Crisis. By the Rev. Henry Edwards. 
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SERIAL WORksS. 

Epixperon Casinet Liprary, Vol. XXXII. 
potaMia, and Assyria, from the earliest ages to the pre- 
sent time. By J. Baillie Fraser, Esq., author of “ A 
Descriptive account of Persia,” &c., &e. Pp. 383, with 
map and engravings by Jackson. Oliver and Boyd.— 
In composing this historical and descriptive account of 
these seats of ancient empire, and of some of the most 
momentous events in the annals of the human race, the 


author has had the great advantage of personal travel, 


Meso- 
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i ee 


and long familiarity with the manners of the East. In 


addition to this, he has consulted a host of old authorities 
and of modern travellers and geographers. The use Mr. 
Fraser has made of these, leaves nothing to regret save 
the narrowness of his limits, thongh he has managed to 


condense all that can interest the general reader, whether 


in the past history or modern aspects of the regions de- 


scribed. He has found some valuable original materials 


in the MS. journals of the late Mr. Elliot, with the | 


perusal of which he was favoured by the intelligent and 
hospitable British Political Resident at Bagdad, Colonel 
Taylor, who had also the power of communicating much 
statistical and other information collected by himself. 
Yet no part of the work is of so much interest as the 
sketches of the author’s own adventures among the 
Kurdish and Arab tribes ; or rather the results of his own 
and Mr. Elliot's observation on their manners and usages, 
while travelling among them. One, in reading these 
adventures, may fancy himself among the Highland clans 
a hundred years since. As is the praiseworthy custom 
of all the volumes of the Caninet Lipraky, a part of the 
work is devoted to the Natural History of the countries 
described. On the whole, Mesopotamia and Assyria will 
form a valuable and attractive addition to this popular 
Library. 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CeNTURY.— 
Parr Il. or Cornwant. : 


SOUTHERN 
Division. 
NoRTHERN Diviston: LANCASHIRE. 
mise of turning out a beautiful and an useful work, well 
It amply fulfils all that we 
From sone 


deserving publie favour. 
said and predicted on its first appearance. 
instinet or other, we involuntarily turned first to Corn- 
waLL; but Lancashire, the Utilitarian division, will have 
numerous admirers. And even from the manufacturing 
districts, ancient legends and ballads, and romantic tra- 
In both Parts, the 
wood-engravings are numerous ; and as beautiful and 
light as if traced by fairy artists. 

Tue Locat Historian's Tanie-Boox. By M. A, 
Richardson. Parts I.to V. A work devoted to the Bor- 
der Land of England, and its northern towns; combin- 


ditions are by no means excluded. 


ing, in chronological 
historical facts, ancient traditions, and legendary and 
descriptive ballads ; in short, snatches of everything 
which may amuse and interest the Northumbrians, the 


and county of Durham. The numerous works of the 


asp Part Il. or , 


This gives fair pro- | 


with really clever wood-cuts. Whether we regard th, 
designs‘or execution, they are capital ; and, unlike the 
absurd caricatures and grotesque embellishments of the 
general run of such works, give faithful representations 
of London society in all its lower phases. Chelsea Pep. 
sioners, Hackney-coachmen, Draymen, Livery-stablemen, 
Porters, Jew Old-Clothesmen, Low Gamblers, are al] ey. 
cellent, and evidently from the life. The unnamed artist 
is equally happy in his representations of the middle. 
The volumes make an entertaining table-hook. 

Kxicguts PicrortaL Swaksprare. Parts XL. and 


’ 
Class, 


XLI. Titus Anprosices, and Pertecres. 
Tre Sones oF Dinpix, with THE Music. Parr VI. 
Branpe’s Dictionary or Scrence, Literature, axp 
Art. Part X. 
CHAMBERS'S INPORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. Part XIV. 
Tyas's SHakspeare. Part XNNAIV. Coritorants. 
Facts anp Figures. No. V. 
Tue Gapertvnzir’s Waritet. No. IL. This new 


number is quite as genial and racy as its predecessor, 
WiINKLE’S CatHeprats, Nos. 41,42.—Hereford Cathe- 
dral, containing six plates, and the customary quantity 
of letterpress, descriptive and historical. 
Tne Crristian Diary with Moran axnp Reniciore 
REFLECTIONS FOR EVERY Day In THe Year. 
London. 


Hastings, 


Le WKevx’s Memortats or Camprincr. No. XXIT— 
hing’s College; XXII. Pembroke College; XXIV, 
Emmanuel College; NXV. Parish of St. Botolph, Ad- 
denbrooke’s Hospital, Xe. 

M‘CULLocn’s GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and Histo- 
ricaL Dictionary. Vart NIV. 

Tir Castiesand Anneysof Excraxp. By Wm. Beattie, 
M.D. Part 11.—This new embellished work looks well; 
but as we have not seen the first Part, we can neither 
speak as to its plan nor probable extent. 

Cummina’s Fox’s Book of Martyrs. Part NI. 

NEW POEMS AND DRAMAS. 
The Pineri of Giuexcor, and Other Porms. By 


| Tuomas Campbett.—This new production of the Bard of 


| least, the beauty of unexpectedness. 


order, remarkable occurrences, | 


Hope.as the learned call Mr. Campbell, has, at the very 
Nay, it has much 
Are not the gleaning-grapes of Edom better 
than the vintage of Bozrah ‘—The Pilgrim of Glencoe 
is a simple and homely tale of real life, and one illus- 
trative of Highland manners, and of the graces and 
virtues of the mountaineer. In the olden time, it was 
often objected to Campbell, that he was too fastidious, 
too finical in style. Now, we suspect, the fault will be 
fancied to lie on the other side ; and he will be found too 
familiar and colloquial. 


more, 


The poem seldom rises above 
the narrative stvle, vet we think that the hand which 
drew Outalissi, may be recognised in the portrait of the 


7 “ae; ancient Highlander: 
good folks of Newcastle, and the inhabitants of the city | 


local antiquaries, the Border county histories and me- | 


moirs, afford a rich field ; and Mr. Richardson has been 
a diligent gleaner. Along with a good deal of curious 
antiquated matter, there is,no doubt, much that is trivial, 
or of merely local interest. The illustrated 
with good, if rough wood-cuts. 

Tuer Loxpown Saturpay Jourvar. 


work is 


This is a work of about the 
size and of the class of Chambers’s Jonrnal, and of other 


Series—-volumes I]. and II. 


Old Norman's eye 
Was proudly savage, even in courtesy. 
His sinewy shoulders—each, though aged and lean, 
Broad as the curled Herculean head between,—; 
His scornful lip, his eyes of yellow fire, 
And nostrils that dilated quick with ire, 
With ever downward slanting shaggy brows, 


| Marked the old lion vou would dread to rouse. 


New and Pictorial | 


Norman, in truth, had led his earlier life 
In raids of red revenge, and feudal strife. 


Religious duty in revenge he saw, 


| Proud Honour’s right, and Nature's honest law. 
| First in the charge, and foremost in pursuit, 


Periodical Works of entertainment ; but it is adorned | Long-breathed, deep-chested, and in speed of foot 
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4 match for stags,—still fleeter when the prey 
Was man, in persecution s evil day ; 
Cheered to that chase by brutal, bold Dundee, 
No Highland hound had lapped more blood than he. 
of had he changed the Covenanter $ breath 
From howls of psalmody to howls of death. . 
{nd though long bound to peace, it irked him still, 
His dirk had ne'er one hated foe to kill. ; 
Yet Norman had fierce virtues, that would mock 
(old-blooded Tories of the modern stock, 
Who starve the breadless poor with fraud and cant, 
He slew, and saved them from the pangs of want. 
This old hero has a son, remarkable for good, plain 


sense, and ealin blood ; fond of books and knowledge ; 
curious, meditative, and sagacious, however he had come 
by his un-Celtic character; and the very opposite of the 
fiery and irascible Norman, whose anger he provokes by 
abjuring Jacobitism. 
No blow-pipe ever whitened furnace fire 
Quick as these words lit up his father’s ire, 
Who envied even old Abraham for his faith, 
Ordained to put his only son to death. 
He started up in such a mood of soul 
The white bear bites his showman’s stirring-pole ; 
He damn‘d too, and brought out with snarl and howl, | 
0 Dia! Dia! and Dioul! Dioul! 

Several minor pieces, more elegantly versified than 
the Pilgrim, fill up the volume ; but as they have already 
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appeared, and as Campell’s poetry never remains long 
under a bushel, we need not specify what must already 
have been read in half the newspapers of the day. 
Zscuarny Connie, a Rigmarele in Rhyme. Bull; 
London.—This is a rether clever satire, in Hudibrastie 


} metres. 


Zama, a Tare or Granapa, ano Minor Poems. By 
Lewis Evans. 

Browstne’s Betts axp Powrcranates. No. IT, 
King Victor and King Charles : Moxon.—-This produc- 
tion is rather dramatic dialogues of a tragic character, 
than a regular tragedy. Some of the dialogues possess 
great poetical and dramatic beauty. 

Cuaractreristics oF Painters, by Henry Reeve, Esq. : 
Murray. A series of elegant and beautiful poetic 
sketches, in which the leading characteristics of each of 
the great masters of the Italian and Flemish school are 
felicitously and briefly portrayed. 

Tur Druxkarp, a Poem, by John O'Niel, with Ilus- 


trations by George Cruikshank.—This little poem, the 


production of an intelligent mechanic, well deserves the 

patronage of the friends of the Temperance cause. 
Skperours ov Britain, by James Howie, M.D., author 

of * Hlome,” &c.— A descriptive poem, in somewhat halt- 


_ing blank verse, and framed on no definite plan, 
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Tut Tory BepGet has at length made its appearance, 
and amung sume favourable features, it contains the ap- 
palling announcement, that an income-tax of ¢d. per 
pound, or nearly three per cent., is to be imposed on all 
incomes, from Whatever source derived, of above £150 a- 
vear. Nothing, certainly, can be more unfair, than to tax 
an income derived froin trade or professional exertions 
at the same rate as a similar income derived from land. | 
An income arising from a trade or profession is, in few in- 
stances, Worth more than two or three years’ purchase ; 
while a land rental 1s worth thirty years’ purchase. It 
is quite plain, therefore, that, in common justice, a gra- 
duated scale, somewhat in proportion to the value of 
the income, ought tu be applied. But besides, as is well 
known, it is impossible to levy a tax derived from trades 
and professions fairly. Few persons in these ranks of 
life know precisely what their incomes are; and sup- 
pose that, at the time the tax is imposed, and the first 
returns made, the tradesman has an unusually prosperous 
year, and honestly returns the amount of his income, he 
has the utmost difficulty, as was found formerly, in get- 
ting an abatement in subsequent years, when his trade 
is falling off; and itis only through an inquisitorial 
examination of his books, and the most humiliating 
exposure of his affairs to the myrmidons of the tax- 
gatherer, fur whore secrecy he has no adequate security, 
that he has any chance of obtaining relief. Besides, an 
iIncome-tax offers a direct bribe for fraud and dishonesty. 


Let a tradesman only keep his books in confusion, and he | 


tay defy all the inspectors of the income-tax to discover 
his income. Anincome-tax has been hitherto considered 
exclusively a war-tax; and that of five per cent., imposed 
by Pitt in 1798, was repealed immediately on the ratifiea- 


tion of the treaty of Amiens: and the other tax of ten per | 
ceut.,imposed by the Whigs, was, in spite of all the efforts | 


ofthe Ministry to maintain it in a modified degree, repeal- 
edin 1816. Another great evil of an income-tax is the 
fase with which it may be increased, and the hands of the 
Vhaneellor of the Exchequer thrust deeper and deeper 
ito the pockets of the subjects. We will venture to 
predict, that it wont long remain at three per cent.; but 
will soon be raised to five. Lord Brougham has moved 
resolutions condemnatory of the exteusion of the tax to 
‘comes from trades, professions, &c.; and a movement 
to the same effect is making among the Liberal mem- 
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bers of the House of Commons: but it is in vain to ex- 
pect that a Parliament of landowners and sinecurists 
will ever cousent to tax themselves and let other classes 
escape. This would be contrary to their whole policy 
throughout all history. But perhaps those who have 
most to complain of the manner in which the tax is to 


be levied are the farmers; and it shows how careless the 


landowners are of their tenants’ interest, provided they 
get the rents. They are held out as men not to be 
trusted. Every other class is allowed to make a return 
of his income, in order to taxation, but the farmer. <A 
rigid and inflexible rule is laid down for him, that his 
profits are one-half of his rent. By the application of this 
rule, during the last years of the late property-tax, far- 
mers paid hundreds a-year of tax on an assumed income, 
while they not only had no income at all, but were, as 
the sequel proved, losing their whole capital. 

The new Budget amounts, in fact, toa complete re- 
vision of the Tariff. Among its favourable features is the 
removal of a number of the prohibitions, especially those 
on cattle, sheep, Ac. The duty on asses is very unneces- 
sarily reduced from 10s. to 2s. 6d; oxen, £1; cows, 15s.; 
calves, 10s. The duty on calves is not proportioned to that 
onoxen. Sheep, 3s.; swine, 5s. These are at present pro- 
hibited. Bacon, hams, &c., from 28s. to 14s.; beef, fresh or 
slighty salted, at present prohibited, &s.—all per ewt. 
All these are the duties from foreign countries. Tallow, 
from 3s. 2d. to 6d.; coffee, foreign, from ls. 3d. to 8d.; 
and from British possessions, from 7d. to 4d. 

The unpopular measure of an income-tax might have 
been avoided by merely doing justice to all classes; by 
imposing on the landed interest the taxes they ought to 
pay. As every one knows, the land-tax, when first im- 
posed, Was an assessment of 4s. per pound; so that, if 
now levied at that rate, it would yield a revenue of 
nearly eight millions. Then a tax on the succession of 
land should be imposed, similar to that on moveables, 
which would yield three or four millions more, so that 
all financial difficulties would be relieved. Bat what has 
rendered it necessary to impose an income-tax in time 
of peace! Merely the insane interference with the 
powers of Asia, so that there is not a single nation be- 
tween Cabul and Pekin which is not ready to rise upon 


) us at A moment’. notice. 


l’vel’s Corn-Law Bill is safe, having passed the second 
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reading by 284 to 176,—maijority, 108. Mr. Villiers’ 
motion fur a total and immediate repeal, was supported 
only by ninety. So that our readers may judge what 
chance there is for a measure for total repeal being car- 
ried in the House as presently constituted. 
to agitate for Corn-Law repeal by itself alone, is worse 
than useless. It is only by an extension of the suffrage, 
that bencficial reforms will ever be carried. For it is 
quite plain that the aristocracy hold, and, in fact, are 
entitled to hold, the agitation of the Corn-Law repealers, 
unsupported as it is by the working-classes, in utter con- 
tempt. 

Emicration.—Among the proposals for remedying the 
distress, (now admitted to be general,) believed to be 
entertained by Ministers during the vacation, was emi 
gration on a large scale. In a former number we de- 
nounced the notion of transporting the people to the 
food, and not bringing the food to the people. We were, 
of course, fiercely attacked by a set of periodicals in this 
country in the interest of the inhabitants of our colonies, 
who wish to draw from us all the adult men and women 
of the working classes, leaving Britain, as a sort of grand- 
mother, to rear up children to the transportable age for 
the benefit of our dependencies. As some of these 
periodicals are only yet a few weeks old, they cannot be 
expected to have come to their senses; but we may 
merely hint, that as we have uniformly opposed the Black 
Slave Trade in all its parts, we are equally determined to 
oppose the White Slare Trade now advocated by numer- 
ous“ philanthropic” journals. The horrors of the “ middle 
passage,” short as it comparatively is, with a fair wind 
and calm sea, is nothing to a voyage to Australia, either 
by Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. We are, 
therefore, glad to observe that the Ministry has no inten- 
tion of recommending any general system of emigration. 
On the contrary, they find the misery of the existing prac- 
tice such, that they are to bringin a Bill to render Emigra- 
tion more difiicult—a bill to prevent emigrants from being 
starved or poisoned in their passage abroad with rotten 
provisions, or by the still more ingenious device of stinting 
them in their supply of water—-dirty at the outset— so 
as to prevent them either cooking or eating the salt junk 
which has perhaps twice circumnavigated the globe, and 
been sold by government as useless stores. The passen- 
gers are also to have more room than at present. All 
this will raise the expense of emigrating, and operate as 
acheck. With the single exception of a slave ship, an 
emigrant ship—and we have our information from living 
witnesses in this citv—is the scene of the greatest human 
misery that is conceivable. There is plenty of land in this 
country vet unoceupied. The late Duke of Cleveland 
paid £600 a-year to his own tenants alone for fox coverts; 
that is to say, for places to breed vermin—not merely 
foxes to destroy the farmers’ lambs and poultry, but rab- 
bits to feed the other vermin, and to destroy the corn 
crops also. The same system is now, and has been for 
years, in operation in the Lothians. We know of two 
or three fox coverts ourselves, whence the tenants draw a 
greater return in the way of abatement of rent, and even 
in direct payment from the squirearchy, than from the 
best land on their farms. Perhaps some of our readers 
will assist usin making ont “a Return of the number of 
fox coverts in Scotland, for which the tenant is paid not 
to cu/tirate, or depasture.” that the foxes may not be dis- 
turbed. It is plain, we have not too little, but too much 
land in this country, when large portions of it are unde- 
niably set aside for the purpose of rearing vermin. But 
to look to the moral, and it may be the religious aspect 
of emigration—what right have we, as a nation, to send 
out a body of men to plander another body—to dispos- 
sess them of their lands, which the God of nature has 
given them! Is it anything more decent, to open a shop 
in London for selling the lands of the people at the anti- 
podes, or borrowing money on the security of them— 
rather a bad security on this side of the Tweed, we 
opine—than it would be for Mumbo Jumbo to open a 


shop at Timbuctoo, for the sale of the lordship of Dal- | 


keith ! 


To continue | 


| 


Tue cate Lorp Presipent Hore.— Lord John Russell . 


dent’s resignation, by moving for the letters of resigns. 
tion sent in by his lordship, and Chief Justice Bushe of 
the Irish Queen’s Bench; both of whom had long been 
incapacitated from the active duties of their offices, anq 
rather suspiciously, it must be admitted, retained ofies 
till the Tories came into power. The Whigs, how. 
ever, undoubtedly touched upon rather a dangerous 
topic for them. The jobbing about Lord Corehouse’ 
resignation is rather too recent to be entirely forgotte,. 
and the notorious fact that, during the ten years they 
held office, they did not promote a single Tory to tis 
Bench, or to any other office, cannot be overlooked. |; 
is impossible, also, to keep out of view what sor: of 
appointments they have made. We believe great par 
of the profession will agree with us when we state, 
that old and deaf as the late Lord President was, he 
was at least as efficient as some of the younger Whigs 
who have been placed on the bench, with whom doing 
nothing appears to be the rule and working the excep. 
tion. It was rather an unfortunate period, also, for the 
Whigs to attack a Tory Judge, from alleged neglect of 
duty. We do not believe that the late President Waa, 
during his whole career, as long absent from his duty 
as some of the Judges appointed since 1832 have 
already been. How any one can reconcile it to his eon. 
sclence—not having even the plea of poverty to plead— 
to accept of the public money, monti after month, for 
doing nothing, while his table is filled with law processes, 
and the litigants in the suits starving from the law's 
delay, we know not. Certainly the eminent Judge we 
allude to would better consult his dignity, and his well- 
earned reputation, by an immediate resignation than 
continue to hold an office, the duties of which he is un- 
able to discharge. We do not see that there is any 
probability of getting rid of superannuated Judges re- 
taining their seat on the bench, till an imperative rule 


| be laid down for the resignation of all Judges at a cer- 


tain age. This would, no doubt, sometimes entail a 
retired allowance or two more on the country than at 
present ; and it might even occasionally deprive the 
bench of an able Judge, who, though old, was in full 
possession of his faculties, to make way for one, who, 
though younger, was of less capacity ; but we do not 
think these evils are at all comparable to that of allowing 
a worn-out Judge to retain his seat, after his faculties 
have been greatly deteriorated by age. After all the 
discussion, it appears, that the Whigs were mistaken, in 
asserting that the late President had not done his duty 
in presiding at Jury trials. Since 1830, he has only 
delegated the duty in three instances to his juniors. 
For our own parts, we think it would be much better if 
the Juniors were made to do the duty, either exclusively 
or in rotation, with the Chief. Nothing can be more 
awkward than bringing Bills of Exceptions against 
charges to a Jury, on account of misdirection before the 
Division in which he sits ; thus making the juniors, or 
who ought, at least, to be juniors, or inferior in talent, 
sit as Judges on their own Chief. For these, as well as 
for other obvious reasons, we think that not the Presi- 
dent of each Division, but the Junior Judge in the Inner 
House, should preside at all Jury trials; although we 
confess we never could see any good reason why the 
whole Court should not be present. Surely matters as 
important are tried by Jury in civil cases, as by the 
Court of Justiciary; yet three Judges must be present in 
it, to make a quorum, however paltry the case. 
AFFGHANISTAN.—AS we anticipated, the whole British 
force in Affghanistan, consisting of 5400 men, has been 
massacred. Of course, nothing but revenge is talked of; 
and when Sir Robert Peel announced that a large addi- 
tional force was to be sent to India,he was cheered from all 
parts of the House. It is well worth consideration, how- 
ever, whether it is becoming the dignity of a great nation 
like Britain to follow the example of barbarous nations, 
and take the savage sort of revenge which must be con- 
templated. What satisfaction will it be to the people in 
this country, in return for the income tax, that Affghaa- 


istan is laid waste with fire and sword,—that Cabul 


and other towns are burned, and that a parcel of miser- 


brought ou a discussion relative to the late Lord Presi- , able old men, women, and children, have perished in the 
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fames, or have been massacred by our soldiers! It is 
rfectly plain that we cannot now occupy the country; 
and such revenge as 1s talked of will only have the 
effect of rendering the Affghans more hostile, and more 
y to assist the French or Russians in any invasion 
of India they may attempt. A savage revenge, such as 
is contemplated, will still farther irritate the neighbour- 
ing nations, and tend farther to facilitate an invasion of 
India at the proper moment. — It should also be kept in 
view, that if was a British officer who set the example 
in massacring prisoners In cold blood ; and there is little 
doubt that that atrocity was one of the chief incentives 
to the revolt. 

Cuina.—Sir Henry Pottinger seems to be sailing back- 
wards and forwards along the coast, without attempting 
anything decisive. Ile also requires additional troops 
and ships; and much human blood, and not a few mil- 
jjons of treasure, will be expended before this paltry and 
unjust opium war be terminated. 
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of the old branches of manufactures are beginning to 
revive. _—— 
AGRICULTURE. 

Owing to the very favourable state of the weather, a 
much larger breadth of spring wheat has been sown than 
usual, and in those districts adapted for the spring sow- 
ing of this kind of crop, the deficiency in the autumn sow- 
ing has been nearly supplied. The supplies of grain in the 
hands of farmers in this distriet (Edinburgh) seem fully as 
much as usual at this season ; and as the price of grain has 
been falling slowly throughout the month, it would appear 
tobe anticipated that there isa sufficient supply in the coun- 
try till harvest, without any foreign importation. We have 
seldom known the corn speculators more at fault than 
they have been within the late few months. It was 
confidently expected in November, that the whole grain 
in bond would have been entered ere now at the shilling 
duty ; whereas, the duty is now 26s. 8d., without mach 



















| probability of any great reduction for some time. As 
en was to be anticipated, the allowing the importation of 
. aw ee | foreign cattle has created a great sensation in the breed- 
TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. ing districts; and it is even said that the proposal has 
Recent proceedings in Parliament have had no effect already had the effect of reducing the price of cattle in 
in dispelling the gloom which has so long hung over the Lreland. We have no doubt that in both Houses of Par- 
manufacturing districts, and the distress and destitution liament an attempt will be made to throw out this part 
continue generally as great as ever. At Paisley, some of the Budget,—the only real good part of it ; aud the 
symptoms of amendment are showing themselves. The manufacturing interest should be on their guard against 
number obtaining relief is diminishing weekly, and some | such an attempt, 
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THE CROWNING MERCY OF THE TORIES. 


Tue Peel policy has reached the climax! Sir Robert has taken even his own warmest supporters by surprise. 
There were whispers of a Property-tax. To some that seemed a necessary, as it will always be, a just tax, if 
fairly levied. But the whole Income of the country suddenly brought within the sweep-net of the Minister, that 
was news ! And as surely as that the landlord’s clutch of the bread of the people will never be unloosed during 
his reign, it now is that every man belonging to the generally uneasy middle classes, every man striving to 
maintain his place in society, upon the lessening, or, in many cases, the almost extinguished profits of a trade or 
a profession, must not only be taxed, but rendered liable to the same ordeal, in the rigid serutiny of his most 
sacred and private affairs, as if he were a bankrupt attempting to defraud his creditors. 

Well, the existing constituencies sent those Members to Parliament who, having first adopted Peel's Sliding 
Seale, which is to mete the People’s Food, will next sanction his Fixed Standard for mulcting every man’s Income. 
A Sliding Seale for the purposes of the Landlord ; a Procrustean bed for those of the Minister. 

The Newspaper press, we rejoice to see, is nearly unanimous in denouncing an Income Tax on trades and pro- 
fessions ; the country is already ringing from side to side with indignation ; and no man can paint the gross in- 
justice and the injurious and torturing operation of such a tax black enough. Even Sir Robert Peel, himself, 
though he cares little about its unequal pressure, admits its inquisitorial character. That seems, indeed, to be 
very generally understood, but not yet to the full extent. The Income Tax, with its Local Boards, Tory Com- 
missioners, Tory understrappers, prying, espionage, and reckless exposure® of private affairs, was, in its day, one 
ofthe most envenomed weapons of party spite and political persecution that ever the minions of any Government 
wielded. Many men of liberal sentiments still alive must remember their own sufferings and the tender mercies 
of its inquisitorial machinery. And what it was in the beginning of the century, it will be again; for Peel’s 
Budget will be carried, in substance, and in every important detail ; and, whatever may be modified, the tax on 
the precarious incomes of trades and professions will assuredly not be spared, if there shall be a tax on property 
ofany kind. A war tax,—never resorted to but in the last extremity and the most grievous and injurious in 
operation,—will be imposed upon that class of the community, which, with the exception of the actually half- 
ftarving manufacturers, are the least able to bear it. The country has been, for nearly thirty years, comparatively 
at peace, though the great majority of the class to be muleted have been, and that for years, at war, in warding 
of poverty or pecuniary difficulty, in the midst of decaying trade, lessening and precarious profits, ruinous com- 
Petition in all professions, and no foreign outlet for professional talent. And after a series of bad seasons, when 
the increased expense of living, of buying merely meat and bread, and common necessaries, has been seriously 
felt by every family, save the opulent few, it is proposed to impose this tax anew: and that without 
any cause satisfactorily shown, save the mere convenience of the Minister. Had this odious measure 
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* In Parliament, the secrecy, the delicacy, the honour of the persons intrusted to examine tchedules and es is 
paraded in answer to every objection. Now, in Scotland, it is well known that the statements and appeals o 
turcharged, were actually sold to the snufl-shops for waste paper. This might not take place everywhere, but it did take 
piace, and made some noise at the time. 
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followed the Total Repeal of the Taxes on Food, there might have been some reason, or at | least, some decent 
pretext for the course adopted. But to afford the mass of the community no redress for their master-grievance. 
—the Bread-Tax,—to give the manufactures of the country no substantial relief that can with certainty be ea). 
culated upon, and to impose fresh burdens, heaviest in amount to those least able to bear them, and made 
intolerable in the mode of exaction, is the Crowning Mercy of Sir Robert Peel’s vigorous administration. 

His real reason, after all, may have been fear that the Corn-Law Repealers would put their threats inte 
execution, and force him to surrender, by starving themselves, in order to cut off his Excise and Customs p. 
sources. We give Sir Robert some credit for his sagacity. This must be the real reason. “ You, Messrs, 
Cobden & Co.,’’ thinks Sir Robert to himself, “ threaten me with using no wine; you, Mrs. Brookes, and vour 
ladies, with using no tea, coffee, and sugar: why, I will match you there—TI will directly attack your pockets.” 
He almost admits this view, when he says, “ The middle class may save as much through the reduction of duties by 
the new Tariff, as they will have to pay in Income Tax.” But, if so, where was the need of change, or of having 
recourse to this new, irritating tax? And, admitting that some changes for the better are made by his timiq 
peddling with the Tariff, short is the way that the cautious, yet meddling Minister has ventured in the right dj. 
rection; while with all his trimming and dexterity, and his evident anxiety to please those of whom he holds, 
while he attempts some small good, he has laid the foundation of many future difficulties to himself and his sue- 
cessors. 

If Peel imagines that he will gain the working-classes by his policy, no mistake can be greater. Many of them 
ean scrutinize his Tariff, with as much knowledge of its probable operation as himeelf ; and then inquire wha; 
it promises to them. Increased employment! Doubtful. Cheaper food ? Certainly not. The single alteration 
on the sugar duties, proposed by the late Government, would have afforded more actual relief and solace to the 
countless number of families in the Kingdom, whose income is under 15s. a-week, than all his proposed alters. 
tions of the Tariff. Bread and bread-stuffs, which at present swallow up two-thirds, and as often three-fourths, 
of their incomes, remain precisely as before. In cheese and butter we hear of no reduction ; and as to the redue- 
tion which may take place in the price of fresh meat, it little concerns those who rarely see meat, and, while 
bread remains at its present exorbitant rate, cannot obtain meat in any form. Instead of dividing the working 
and the middle classes, Peel’s Crowning Mercy, will force them more rapidly into close alliance. They have the 
selfsame interests, however it may be with the aristocratic and non-producing classes. Whatever affects the 
employer, must soon and certainly affect the employed. Whatever lessens the means of the consumer, must soon 
be felt by the producer. All burthens ultimately press hardest on the lowest body. This has been very clearly 
stated in Parliament by Lord Brougham, and his lessons will not be lost. The working-men are already ae- 
quainted with the operation of taxation. They may escape the fiery ordeal of the Income Inquisition, but they 
must bear their share of the loss of money going to the tax-gatherer, instead of being employed in giving 
impulse to their industry. 

And whither have vanished all those visions of the relief to trade, of the influx of prosperity, which were to 
follow in the wake of a Tory Administration ! Are they to end in a new Shding Seale, and an Income Tax falling 
on all incomes alike, from whatever source they may accrue, whether from the most permanent and well-secured, 
or the most uncertain and fluctuating? And what a wonderful man he is who has accomplished this !—what a 
mighty mind that, which, after seven months, devised the marvellous scheme! Why, Mehemet Ali would have 
done the same thing in seven hours,—and better. He could not have done worse. It is almost Indicrous to hear 
of the admiration of the Minister into which the House of Commons was thrown, when the mighty scheme was 
unfolded, and when Sir Robert Peel spoke his long-concocted pamphlet on Finance. What was wonderful in the 
only important part of his scheme, save the temerity of him that proposed it ! 

But since Sir Robert has carried his Landlords’ Monopoly against the people, it is upon the whole, perhaps, 
not to be regretted, that he should also carry his Income Tax. It will prove the source of illumination on ques- 
tions of Government and Finance to thousands ; and will speedily recruit the ranks of the Suffrage Associations 
with many able and useful soldiers. It will be the means of immediate amalgamation. There is, we fear, a very 
slender chance of the working-class becoming in haste so easy and comfortable in their circumstances, notwith 
standing the penny a pound reduction on the price of macaroni and vermicelli, as to be indifferent to public 
affairs. Sir Robert, by his vigorous measure, may temporarily galvanize the finances ; but by what untried, 
unheard-of process is he to give healthful vigour to those exhausted powers upon which all permanent national 
prosperity must ultimately depend? The subject remains as dark, as perplexed as ever; and were the 
Income Tax made five or ten per cent. instead of three, without great retrenchment of the public expenditure, 
without immediate relief to trade and manufactures, the same causes which have been at work for twenty 
years, must ultimately undermine the country. Foreign nations already see [chahod written upon our walls; 
the glory of rich, proud England departed. It is viewed as a humbled nation, plunged into desperate cit- 
cumstances ; and its Government compelled to have recourse to desperate remedies. Thus, the honour of the 
nation is tarnished abroad ; while at home, much causeless suffering, mental and pecuniary, is entailed upon the 
whole middle-class, in addition to former hardships. There is, at present, little consolation, save in looking t 
the national movement for Radical Reform : to the intelligent men represented by such individuals as Lovett, 
Vincent, and Philips, voluntarily returning to their original confidence in their true and long-tried friends ; im 
Brougham and Hume, and such new and potent auxiliaries as Joseph Sturge. The means of national salvation 
are still in our hands ; and Sir Robert Peel's policy will quicken us to the use of them, and hasten the crisis. 
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